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ADVERTISEMENT. 





jr may greatly conduce’ to the advancement of useful 
knowiedge, if the fearned Societies, established in Europe, 
will transmit ‘to the Seerctery of the Society in Bengal a 
collection of short and precist Queries on every branch of 
Asiatic History, Natural and Civa, on the Philosophy, 
Mathematics, Antiquities, and Polite Litcrature, of Asia, 
and on eastern Arts both'liberal and mechanic ; since it is 
hoped, that accurate answers may in due time be procured 
to any questions, that can be proposed on those cubjects, 
which must in all events be curious and interesting, and may 
prove in the highest degree beneficial to mankind. 


I, 
THE FOURTH 


ANNIVERSARY: DISCOURSE, 


DELIVERED 15TH FEBRUARY 1787. 


» BY oTHE PRESIDENT, 
GeNtLEMEN, 


»@ Hap the honourelast year of opening to you my intention, to 
discourse at our annual meetings on the five principal nations, who 
have peopled the continent ond islands of Asia; so as to trace, by 
an historical and philological analysis, the number oY ancient stems, 
from which those five bitinches have severally sprung, and the cen- 
tral region, from which they appear to have proceeded: you may, 
therefore, expect, that, having submitted to your consideration a few 
general remarks on the old inhabitants of Zndia, 1 should now offer 
my sentiments on some other nation, who, from a similarity,of /an- 
guage, religion, arts, ang manners, may be supposed to have had an 
early connection with the Hindus ; but, since we find some Asiatic 
uations totally dissimilar tothem in all or most of those particulars, 
and since the difference will strike you more forcibly by an imme- 
diate and close comparison, I design at present to give a short ac-, 
count of a wonderful people, who seem in every respect so strongly 
contrasted to the original natives of this Country, that they must 
have been for ages a distinct and separate race. 

For the purpose of these discourses, I considered Jndia on its 
largest scale; describing it as lying between Persia and China, Tartary 
and Java ; and, for the same purpose, I now apply the name of 
Arabia, as the Arabian Geographers often apply it, to that extensive 
Peninsula, which the Red Sea devides from Africa, the great Assy- 
vian river from frdx, and of which the Erythrean Sea washes the 
base ; without excluding any part of its western side, which would 
‘be completely meritime, if no isthuus intervened between the Medi- 
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terranean, andthe Sea of Aolsom: that country in short I call 
Arabia, in which the Araéic language and letters, or such as have 
a near affinity to them, have been immemorially current. ” 

_ Arabia, thus divided fiom /udta by a vast ocean, or at least by a 
broad bay, could hardly have heen connected in any degree with this 
country, until navigation and commerce had | beeg considerably im- 
proved : yet, as the J7indus anf the people of Yemen were both 
commercial nations,in a very early age, they were proBably the first 
instruments of conveying to the western world the gold, ivery, and 
perfumes of /udia, as well as the fraggant wood, called s//nwwa in 
Avabie and agurn in Sanscrit,which grqws'n the gfcatest perfection 
in Anant ot Cochinchina. Itis‘posAble too,that a part of the radian 
Idolatry might fave been derived from the same source with that of 
the dus ; but such an intercourse may bg considered as partial 
and accidental only ; nor am I more convinced, than I’was fifteen 
years ago, when I took the liberty tg animadvert on a passage in 
the History of Prince KANTEMIR, that the Turks have any just 
reason for haldifig the coast of Yemen te be a part of” India, and 
calling its inhabitants Ved/ozu Judians. 

The Arabs have never been entirely subdued ; nor has any im- 
pression been made on them, except on their borders ; where, in- 
deed, the Phentcians, Persians, Ethiomaus, Egyptians, avs, in mo- 
dern times, the O//unan Tartars, have severally acquired settlements ; 
but,with these exceptions,the natives of /Z¢ac and Yemen have pre- 
served for ages the sole dominion of thoir deserts and pastures, their 
mountains and fertile valleys : thus, apart from the rest of mankind, 
dhis extraordinary people have retained their primitive manners 
“and language, features" and character, as long and as remarkably as 
the Hindus themselves.” All the genuine Arabs of Syria whom I 
knew in Zutrope, those of Yemch, whom I saw in the isle of Hinsudu, 
whither many had"come from Jfaskat for the purpose of trade, and 
those of Hesd2, whom I have met in Bengal, from a striking contrast 
to the Ji:ndu inhabitants of these provinces: their eyes are full of 
vivacity, their speech voluble and articulate, their deportment manly 
and dignified, their apprehension quick, their minds always present 
and attentive; with a spirit of independence appearing in the coun- 
tenances even of the lowest among them. Men will always differ 
in their ideas of civilization, each measuring it by the habits and 
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prejudices of his own country ; but, if courtesy and urbanity, a love 
of poetry and eloquence, and the practice of exalted virtues be a 
fjuster measure of perfect society, we have certain proof, that the 
people of Arabia, bothon plain’ and in cities, in republican and 
monarchical states, were eminently civilized for many ages before 
their conquest of Persia. 

It is deplerable, that the ancient History of this majestic race 
should he as little known in detail before the time of Dhd Yesen, as 
that of the Hindus before Vicramdditya ; for, although the vast his- 
torical work of Aéuuwair?, and the Murtijuldhahab, or Golden Mea- 
dows of Almashid?,contain chaptérs orl the kings of Himyar,Ghasan, 
and H¢rak, with lists of them and sketches of their several reigns, and 
although Geneological Tables, from which chronology might be 
better ascertained, are prefixed to many compositions of the old 
Arabian Poets, yet most maguscripts are so incorrect, and so many 
contradictions are found in the best of them, thatrwe can scarce 
Jean upon fradition with security, and must havt recourseto the 
same media for investigating the history of the 4rads, that I before 
adopted in regard to that of the Jndians ; namely, their danguage, 
detters, and religion, their ancient monuments, and the certain re- 
mains of their arts ; on each of which heads J shall touch very 
eoncisely, having premised, that my observations will in general be 
confined to the state of Aragia before that singular revolution, at the 
beginning of the seventh century, the effects of which we feel at this 
day from the Pyrenean mountains and the Danube, to the farthest 
parts of the Judian Empire, and even to the Eastern Islands. 

I. For the knowledge, which any Exropfean, who pleases, may : 
attain of the Aradian language, we are prificipally indebted to the 
university of Lyden ; for,though seteral /talians bave assiduously 
laboured in the same wide field, yet the fruit of their labours has 
been rendered almost useless by more commodious and more ac- 
curate works printed in Holland ; and, though Pocock certainly ac- 
acoomplished mpch, and yas able to accomplish any thing, yet the 
Academical ease, which he enjoyed, and his theological pursuits, in- 
duced him to leave unfinished the valuable work of Afaiddui, which 
he had prepared for publication ; nor, even if that rich mine of 
Arabian Philology had seen the light, would it have borne any 
comparison With the fifty dissertations of Harir}, which the first 
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ALBERT SCHULTENS translated and explained, though he sent 
abroad but few of them, and has left his worthy grandson, from 
whom perhaps Sfaiddui also may be expected, the honour of pub- 
‘lishing the rest : but the palm of glory in this branch of literature 
is due to Gotus, whose works are equally profound and elegant; 
80 perspicuous in method, that they may always be consulted with- 
out fatigue, and tead without languor, yet so abundant in matter, 
that any man, who shall begin with his noble edition of the Gram- 
mar compiled by his master Errentys, and proceed, with the help 
of his incomparable dictionary, to’ study his History « of Taimnir by 
Fini Arabshdh, and shall make hicaself complcte master of that sub- 
lime work,will understand the learned Arabic better than the deepest 
scholar at Constantinople or at Afecca, The Arabic language, there- 
fore, is almost wholly in our power; and, as it is unquestionably 
one of the most ancient in the world, sqit yields to none ever spoken 
by mortals in the number of its words and the precision of its phras- 
es; but it is equally truc and wonderful, shat it bears nut the least 
resemblance, cither in words or the structure of them, to the Sans- 
erit, or great parent of the Judian dialects ; of which dissimilarity I 
will mention two remarkable instances : the Sanscrit, like the Greck, 
Persian,and German, delights in compounds, but, in a much higher 
degree, and indeed ta such excess, that I could produce words of 
more than twenty syllables, not formed ludicrously, tike that by 
which the buffoon’ in AxIsTOrANES flescribes a feast, but with 
Perfect seriousness, on the most solemn occasions, and in the most 
elegant works ; while the Aradic, on the other hand, and all its sister 
‘dialects, abhor the cofaposition of words, and invariably express 
very complex ideas by circumlocution ; so that, if a compound 
word be found in any genuine language of the Aradian Peninsula, 
‘senmerdak for ittstance, which occurs in the Alamdsak) it may at 
once be pronounced an exotic. Again; it is the genius of the 
Sanscrit, and other languages of the same stock, that the roots of 
verbs be almost universally dé/iteral, so that five and twenty hundred 
such roots might be formed by the composition of ‘the Sify Indani 
letters ; but the Aradic roots are as universally tri/teral, so that the 
composition of the éwenty-cight Arabian letters would give neae 
two and twenty thousand elements of the language: and this will 
demonstrate the surprising extent of it ; for, although great numbers 
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Of its toots are cohfessedly lost, and some, perhaps, were never 
in use, yet, if we suppose ten thousand of them { without reckoning 
quadriliterals) to exist, and each of them to admit only jive 
variations, one with another, in forming wWerivative nomns, even 
then a perfect Arabic dictionary ought to contain fifty thox- 
sand words, each of which may receive a multitude of changes by 
the rules of grammar, The derivatives In Sanscrit are considerably 
more nutherous :"but a farther comparison between the two lan- 
guages is htre unnecessary; since, in whatever light we view them; 
they seem totally distinct, and spust have been invented by two 
different races of men ; nor dof recollect a single word in commoa 
between them, except Surwy, the phital, of Siraj, meaning both a 
damp and the sun, the Sanscrit name of which is, in Bengal, pronounc- 
ed Sarya ; and even this rgsemblance may be purely accidental, We 
may easily belfeve with the Hindus, that not even INDRA Himself 
and his heavenly bands, muck lags any mortal, ever comprehended in 
his mind suck an ocean of words as their sacred language contains, 
and with the*4Araés, that go man uninspired was ever a complete 
master of Arabic: in fact no person, I believe, now living in Europe 
or Asia, canread without study an hundred couplets together in 
any collection of ancient Aradian poems ; and we are told, that the 

“great author of the Admmte learned by accident from the mouth of 
a child, in 2 village of Arabia, the meaning of three words, which 
he had long sought in vain from grammarians, and from books, of 
the highest reputation. It is, by approximation “alone, that a 
knowledge of these two venerable, Janguages can be acquired ; and, 
With moderate attention, enough of them both may be known, to 
“delight and instruct us in an infinite degree: I tonclude this head 

“with remarking, that the nature of the Erhi@pic dialect seems to 
prove an early establishment of the Ardbs in part of Ethiopia, from 
which they were afterwards expelled, and attackef even in their 
own country by the Adyssinians, who had been invited over as 
auxiliaries against the tyrant of Yemen about a century before the 
birth of MUHAMMED. 

Of the characters, in which the old compositions of Arabia 
‘were written, we know but little ; except that the Xords originally 
appeared in those of Cufah, ods which the modern Arabiaw 
letters, with all their elegant variations, were derived, and whic 

+ 
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anqvestionably had a common origin with the Hebrew or Chaldaic ; 
but, as to the Himyart letters, or those which we see mentioned 
by the name of Almusnad, we are still in total darkness ; the travel- 
ler NIEDUTER having been unfortunately prevented from visiting 
some ancient monuments in Yemex, which are said to have 
inscriptions on them : if those letters bear g strong resemblance 
to the Napari, and if a story currentin dia be true, that some 
Hindu merchants heard the Sanserit language spoken in Aradia the 
Happy, we thight be confirmed in our opinion, that an‘ mtercourse 
formerly subsisted between the two nations of, opposite coasts, but 
should have no reasn to believe, that they sprang from the same 
immediate qtock. The first syllable of Hamyar, as many Europeans 
write it, might perhaps induce an Etymologist to derive the Araés 
of Yemen from the great ancestor of the Judtans ; but we must 
observe, that //:myar is the proper appellation Of those Arabs ; 
and many reasons concur to prove,that the word is purely Arabic 
the similarfty of some proper names on the borders of Judia to 
those of Arabia, as the river Avabr's, a place Called Araba,a 
people named Avides or Arabtes, and another called Sadat, is in- 
deed remarkable, and may hereafter furnish me with observations 
of some importance, but not at all inconsistent with my present 
ideas. 

II. Itis generally asserted, that the old religion of the Arabs 
was entirely Sabzax ; but I can offer so little accurate information 
concerning the Sadian faith, or oven the meaning of the word, 
that I dare not yet speak on the subject with confidence. This 
at least is certain, that the people of Yemen very soon fell into 
the common, but fatal, error of adoring the Sun and the Firma- 
ment ; for even thé third in descent from YOKTAN, who was con- 
sequently as old as NawOr, took the surname of ASDUSHAMS, or 
Servant of the’Snn ; and his family, we are assured, paid particular 
honours to that luminary: other tribes worshipped the planets and 
fixed stars ; but the religion of the poets at least scoms to have 
been pure Theism ; and this we knqw with certaisity, because we 
‘have Arabian verses of unsuspected antiquity, which contain 
pious and elevated sentiments on the goodness and justice, the 
power and omnipresence, of ALLAH, or THE Gop. If an imscrip- 
tion, said tohave been found on marble in Yemen, be authentic, 
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theancient inhabitants of that country preserved the religion 
of Eper,.and professed a belief im miracles and a future state, 

We are also told, that a strong resemblance may be found 
between the religions of the pagan‘Avais and the Hindus ; but, 
though this may be true, yet an agreement in worshipping the sun 
and stars will not prove an affinity between the two nations: the 
powers of God represented as fensale deities, the adoration of stones, 
and the name of the Idol Wupp, may lead us ind&ed to suspect, 
that some of the Hinde Superstitions had found their way into 
Arabia; and, though we hawe no teaces in Arabian History of 
such a comqueror ot legislator a8 the great Sesac, who is said to 
have raised pillars in Yemen as well as at the mouth of the Ganges, 
yet, since we know, that Sa‘cva is a title of BuDpt1a, whom some 
suppose to be, WoDEN,*%ince BUDDAI was not a native of Judia, 
and since the age of Srsac perfectly agrees with that of Sa‘cya, 
we may form a plausible conjecture, that they were in fact the 
same person, who travelled eastward from Ethwopig,” either as a 
warrior or as a lawgiver, Zpouta thousand years before Curist, 
and whose rites we now sec extended as far as the country of 
Nifon, of, as the Chinese call it, Fapuen, both words signifying the 
eAiseug Sun. Sa‘cva may be derived from a word meaning 
power, or from another denoting vegetable food ; 30 that this epithet 
will not determine, whethershe was a hero or a philosopher; but 
the title Buppita, or wife, may-induce us to believe, that he wus 
rather a benefactor, than a destPoyer, of his species : if his religion, 
however, was really introduced intosany part of Arabia, it cculd 
mot have beea general in that country ; and we may safely 

«Pronounce, that before the 4fohammedan revolution, the noble and 
learned Arabs were Theists, but that a, stupid idolatry prevailed 
‘among the lower orders of the people. 

I find no trace among them, till their emigration, of any Philo- 
sophy but £¢hics ; and even their system of morals, generous and 
enlarged as it seems to have been in the minds of a few illus- 
trious chieftains, was on the*whole miserably depraved for a cen- 
tury at least before MUHAMMED : the distinguishing virtues, which 
they boasted of inculcating and practising, were a contempt 
of riches and even of death ; but, in the age of the Seven Poets, 
theis liberality had deviated into mad profusion, their courage into 
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ferocity, and their patience into an obstinate spirit of encountering 
fruitless dangers; but I forbear to expatiate on the manners of ths 
Arabs in that age, because the poems, entitled Almodliakdt, which 
have appeared in our own lafguage, exhibit an exact picture of 
their virtues and their vices, their wisdom and their folly ; and show 
what may be constantly expected from ‘men’ of open hearts and 
boiling passiong, with no law ta control, and little religion to re- 
sttain, them. 

LIL. Few monuments of antiquity are preserved in Arabia, and 
of those few the best accounts aré very uncertain ; but we are assur- 
ed, that inscriptions on recks, and “mountains are still seen in vari- 
ous parts of the Peninsula { which, if they are in any known lan- 
guage, and if correct copies of them can be procured, may be decy- 
phered by easy and infallible rules, . 

‘The first ALBERT SCHULTENS: hag preserved in his Ancient Memo- 
rials of Arabia, the most pleasing of all his warks, two little poems 
in an elegiao-strain, which are'said to have been fornd, about the 
middle of the seventh century, on some fragments of ruined edi~ 
fices in Hadramnt near Aden, and are supposed to be of an indefinite, 
but very remote, age. It may naturally be asked : In what charac. 
ters were they written? Who decyphered them? Why were not 
the original letters preserved in the book, where the verses are ci- 
ted ? What became of the marbles, which Abdurrahman, then gover- 
nor of Yemen; most probably sent to the Kkaltfakat Bagdad? If 
they be genuine, they prove the people of Yemen to have been 
‘herdsmen and wasriors, inhdbting a fertile and well-watered 
country fall of game, and near a fine sea abounding with fist, 
under a monarchica! government, and dressed in green silk or vests, 
of needlework,' either of tkeir own manufacture or imported from 
India. The measure of these verses is perfectly regular, and the 
dialect undistinguishable, at least by me, from that of Kwratsh ; so 
that, if the 4vadéan writers were much addicted to literary’ impos 
tures, I should strongly suspect them to be modern compositions 
on the instability of human greatoes§, and the éonsequences of irre 
Jigion, illustrated by the example of the Aimyaric princes ; and 
the same may be suspected of the first poem quoted by ScHUL~ 
‘yEens, which he ascribes to an Arab in the age of SOLOMON. 

The supposed honses of the people called hamid are also still 
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to be seen in excavation of rocks; and, in the time of Tasrizt 
the Gramsharian, a castle was extant in Yemen, which bore the 
mame of ALADRAT, an old bard and warrior, who first, we arc 
told, formed his army, thence called d/thamis, in jive pacts, by 
which arrangement be defeated the troops of Himyar in an 
expedition against Saxdd.” . 

Of pillars erected by Sesac, after his invasion of Yemen, we 
find no mention in Arabian histofies ; and, perhaps, the story hag 

“tao more foundation than another told by the Greeks and adopted 
by Newrow, that, the Arabs _Worsbipped Urania, and even 
Baccus By name, which, they Say, meart great in Arabic; but 
where they found such a word, we cannot discover : it is true, that 
Beccah signifies a great and tumultuous crowd, and, in this sense, is 
one name of thesacred cit commonly called Meccah, 

‘The Cébak, or guadtangular edifice at Meccak, is indisputably 
80 ancient, that its original use, and the name of its builder, are 
lost in a cloud ef idle traditions, Arf Arad told me geavely, that 
it was raised by ABRAHAM, who, as I assured him, was never there; 
others ascribe it, with more probablity, to IsMaIL,or one of his 
immediate descendants ; but whether it was built as a place of 
divine worship, as a fortress, as a ciara oras a monument of 
the treaty between the old prossessors of Arabia and the sons of 
Kunak, antiquaries may disflte, but na mortal can determine. It 
is thought by RELAND to have been the mansion of some ancient Pa- 
triarch, and revered on that account by his pasterity ; but the room 
in which we now are assembled, woutd contain the whole Aradian 
edifice ; and, ifit were large enough for the dwelling-house of a 
patriarchal family, it would seem ilt adapted to ¢he pastoral man- 
ners of the Kedarites : a Persian author insists, that the true name 
of Mecah is Makcadah, or the Temple of the Moon ; cut, although 
we may smile at his etymology, we cannot but think it probable, 
that the Cédak was originally designed for religious purposes. 
Three couplets are cited in an Arabic History of this building, 
which, from their extreme simflicity, have less appearance of im- 
posture than other verses of the same kind: they are ascribed to 
AsaD, a 70654, or king by succession, who is generally allowed to 
have reigned in Yemes an hundred and twenty-eight years before 
Curist's birth, and they commemorate, without apy poetical im- 
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agery, the magnificence of the prince i covering the holy temple 
with striped cloth and fine linen, and in making keys far its gate. 
This temple, however, the sanctity of which was restesed by 
MUHAMMED, had been steangély profaned at the time of his birth, 
when it was usual to decorate its walls with poems on all subjects, 
and often on the triumphs of Aradian kallantry and the praises of 
Greectan wine, which the merchants of Syria breught for sale into 
the deserts. 

Frum the want of materials, on the subject pf Arabian anti- 
quity, we find it very difficult to fix the Chronology ofthe Zsmas- 
dtes with accuracy beyond the time of ADNAN, from wfiom the im- 
postor was descended io the trexty-first degree ; and, although we 
have genealogies of ALKAMAH and other Himyaric bards as high as 
the ¢hirtieth degree, or fora period of nine kundred years at least, 
yet we can hardly depend on them so far,as to establish a com- 
plete chrgnological system: by reasoning downwards, however, we 
may ascertain some points of considerable importance, The uni- 
versal tradition of Veren is, that YOXTAN, the son of EsER, first 
settled his family in that country ; which settlement, by the com- 
putation admitted in Zurope, must have been above three thousand 
siz hundred years ago, and nearly atthe time, when the Hindus, 
under the conduct of RAMA, were subduing the first inhabitants of 
these regions, and extending the Judian Empire from Ayddhyad ot 
Andh as far&s the iste of Sinkal or Silan. According to this 
calculation, NuuMaN, king of Yemen in the ninth gencration from 
Exerr, was contemporary witl JOSEPH ; and, if a verse composed 
by that prince, and quoted by ABULFEDA, was really preserved, as 
it might casly hawe been, by oral tradition, it proves the great an- 
tiquity of the Aradian language and metre. This is a literal ver- 
sion of couplet: ‘ When thou, wha art in power, conductest affairs 
with courtesy, thou attainest the high honours of those, who are 
most exalted, and whose mandates are obeyed.’ We are told, that, 
from an elegant verb in this distich, the royal poet acquired the 
surname of Aldmuddfer, or the Cofirteous. Now the reasons for 
believing this verse genuine are its brevity, which made it easy to 
be remembered, and the good sense comprized in it, which made 
it become proverbial ; to which we may add, that the dialect is 
apparently old, and differs in three words from the idiom of Haz: 
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the reasons for doubting are, that sentences and verses of inde- 
finite antiggity are sometimes ascribed by the 47aés to particulac 
persons of eminence ; and they even go so far as to cite a patne- 
tic elegy of Anam himself on the death of ABEL, but in very 
good Araéic and correct measure. Such are the doubts, which 
necessarily must anise on such a subject; yet we-have no need of 
anciont monuments or traditions to prove all that our analysis re- 
quires, namely, that the Arabs, both of Hejds and Yemen, sprang 
from a stock entirely differcht from that of the Hiudus, and that 
their first establishments in the respective countries, where we now 
find them, were neasly coeval. © 

I cannot finish this article without “observing, that, when the 
King of Denmark's ministers insygected the Danish traveilers to 
collect Asstorical books ine Arabic, but not to busy themselves 
with procuring Aradran poems, they certainly were ignorant, that 
the only monuments of old Arabian History are collections of 
poetical pieces and the commentaries, on them ; that all memor- 
able transactions in Arabia wre recorded in verse ; and that more 
certain facts may be known by reading the Hfamdsah, the Diwan 
of Hudhatl, and the valnable work of Obaidullah, than by turn- 
ing overa hundred volumes in prose, unless indecd those poems 
are cited by the historians as their amthorities. 

IV. The manners of the Heisi Arabs, which have conti- 
nued, we know, from the time ef SOLOMON to the spresent age, 
were by no means favourable to*the cultivation of arts ; and, as 
to sctences, we have no reason to believe, that they were ac- 
quainted with any; for the mere amusement ef giving names 
to stars, which were useful to them in their Pastoral or preda- 
tory rambles through the deserts, and in their observations on 
the weather, can hardly be considered as a mategial part of 
astronomy. The only arts, in which they pretended to excel- 
lence, (1 except horsemanship and military accomplishments) 
were poetry and rhetoric: that we have none of their composi- 
tions in*prose before the Kordn, may be ascribed, perhaps, to the 
little skill, which they seem to have had, in writing; to their predi- 
lection in favour of poetical measure, and to the facility, with 
which verses are committed to memory ; but ail their stories prove, 
that they were eloquent in a high degree, and possessed wonderful 
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powers of speaking without preparation in flowing afd forcibte 
periods. I have never been able to discover, what was meaned by 
their books, called Xawdsim, but suppose, that they were collec- 
tions of their common, or customary, law. Writing was so little 
practised among them, that their old poems, which are now acces- 
sible to us, may almost be considered ag originally unwritten ; and 
1 am inclined to think, that SAMUEL JouNson’s reasoning, on the 
extreme imperfection of unwritten languages, was too general ; 
since a language, that is onty spoken, may nevertheless be highly 
Polished by a people, who, like the apcient Arabs, make the im- 
provement of their idiom a national concern,-appoint,solemn as- 
semblies for the purpose Of displaying their poetical talents, and 
hold it a duty to exercise their cjldren in getting by heart theit 
most approved compositions, . : 

The people of Yemen had possibly more mechanical arts, ands 
perhaps, more science ; but, althotigh their posts must have been the 
emporia of £onsiderable commerce between Egypt and India or 
part of Persia, yet we have no certatn proofs of their proficiency 
in navigation or even in manufactures, That the Arabs of the desert 
had musical instruments, and names for the different notes, and that 
they were greatly delighted with melody, we know from themselvg ; 
but their Iutes and pipes: were probably very simple, and their 
music, I suspeet, was little more than a natural and tunefnl recita- 
tion of theix elegiac verses and love-songs. The singular property 
of their language, in shunning co.apound words, may be urged, ac- 
cording to Bacon's idea, as a proof, that they had made no pro- 
gress in arts, ‘which require, says he, a variety of combinations, to 
express the complex notions arising from them ;’ but the singular- 
ity may perhaps be imputed wholly to the genious of the language, 
and the taste of those, who spoke it ; since the old Germans, who 
knew no art, appear to have delighted in compound words, which 
poetry and oratory, one would conceive, might require as much 
as any meaner art whatsoever. 

So great, on the whole, was the strength of parts or capacity, 
either natural or acquired from habit, for which the 4rads were ever 
distinguished, that we eannot be surprised, when we see that blaze of 
genius, which they displayed, as far as their arma extended, when 
they burst, like their own dyke of Arim, through their ancient 
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limits, and spread, like an inundation, over the great empire of Ivdz. 
That a race of Tdsis, or Contsers as the Persians call them, ‘who 
drank the milk of camels and fed on lizards, should entertain a 
thought of subduing the kingdom of. FERIDUN’ was considered by 
the General of YEZDEGIRD’s army as the strongest instance of for- 
tune’s levity and mutability; but FIRDAUSI, a complete master of 
Asiatic manners, and singularly impartial, represents the Arabs, 
even in the age of FERIDUN, as sdisclaiming any Bind of deper- 
«dence on that monarch, exulting in their liberty, delighting in elo- 
quence, acts of liberality, gnd tmartial achievements, and thus 
making thewhole earth, says thespoet, red as wine with the blood 
of their foes, and the air like a forest .of canes with their tall 
spears.’ With such a character they were likely to conquer any 
country, that they could inwade ; and, if ALEXANDER had invaded 
their dominions, they would unquestionably have made an ob- 
stinate, and probably a successful,*resistance. 

But I have detained you too lang, gentlemen, with a nation, 
who have ever been my favovtites, and hope at our next anniver- 
sary meeting to travel with you over a part of Asta, which exhibits 
arace of men distinct both from the Hindus and from the Arabs. 
ip the mean time it shall be my care to superintend the publication 
of your transactions, in which, if the dearned in Europe have not 
raised their expectations too diigh, they will not, I believe, be disap- 
pointed : my own imperfect essays I always except » but, though 
my other engagements have prevented my attendance on your so- 
ciety for the greatest part of last year, and Ihave set an example 
of that freedom from restraint, without which no society can flour- 
ish, yet, as my few hours of leisure will now be devoted to Sanscrst 
MNeerature, TE cannot but hope, though my chief object be a knowledge 
of Hindu Law, to make some discovery in other sciepces, which I 
shall impart with humility, and which you will, I doubt not, receive 
with indulgence, 
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dt the close of my last address to you, Gentlemen, I declared my 
design of introducing to your notice a people of Asia, who seemed 
as different in most respects from the Afindus and Arabs, as those 
two nations had been shown to differ from each other ; I meaned the 
people, whom we call Tartars : but I enter with extreme diffidence 
on my present subject, bectuse I have little knowledge of the 
Tartarian dialects ; and the gross Errors of European writers on 
Asiatic literature have long convinced me, that no satisfactory ac- 
count can be given of any nation, with whose language we are not 
perfectly acquainted. Such evidence, however, as I have procured 
by attentive reading and scfupuleus inquiries, 1 will now lay before 
you, interspersing such remarks as I could not but make on that 
evidence, and'submitting the wholé to your impartial decision. 
Conformably to the method before adopted in describing Arabia 
and India, I consider Tartary aiso, for the purpose of this discourse, 
on its most extensive scale, and request your attention, whilst I 
trace the largest boundaries that are assignable to it: conceive a 
line drawn from the mouth of the Oéy to that of the Duteper, and, 
bringing it back eastward across the Euxine, so as to include the 
peninsula of rim, extend it along the foot of Caucasus, by the 
tivers Cur and Aras, to the Caspian lake, from the opposite shore 
of which follow the course of the Jatkwx’ and the chain of Cauca- 
sean hills as far as those of Jans ; whence corftinue the line beyond 
the Chinese wall to the White Mountain and the country of Verso; 
skirting the borders of Persia, India, China, Corea, but including 
part of Russia, with all the districts which lie between the Glacial 
sea, and that of Japan. M. DE GuIGNEs, whose great work on the 
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Hxns abounds more in solid learning than in rhetorical ornaments, 
presents us however, with a magnificent image of this wide region ; 
describing it as a stupendous edifice, the beams and pillarsof which 
are many ranges of lofty hills, and the dome, one prodigious moun- 
tain, to which the Chsese give the epithet of Ce/estial, with a con- 
siderable number of br&ad rivers flowing down its sides: ifthe man- 
sion be so amazingly sublime, the laad around it is proportionably 
extended, but more wonderfullye diversified ; for s@me parts of it 
*are inerusted with ice, others parched with inflamed air and cover- 
ed with a kibd of lava ; heregve nieet gvith immense tracts of san- 
dy deserts*and fortsts almost itpenctrabje ; there, with gardens, 
groves, and meadows, perfumed with musk, watered by numberless 
tivulets, and abounding in fruits and flowers; and, from cast to 
west, lie many gonsideralle provinces, which appear as valleys in 
comparison of the hills towering above them, but in truth are the 
flat summits of the highest mouttains in the world, or at least the 
highest in Asia.. Near one fourth in katitude of this extfaordinary 
region isin the same charthing climate with Greece, Italy, and 
Provence ; and another fourth in that of Axgland, Germany, and 
the northern parts of France; but the Hyperborean countrics can 
have few beauties to recommend them, at Jeast in the present state 
off the earth’s temperature: to the south, on the frontiers of Jran 
are the beautiful vales of eSoghd with the celebrated cities of 
Samarkand and Bokkdra ; on those of Tibet are the territories of 
Cashghar, Khoten, Chegul and Khdtd, all famed for perfumes and 
for the beauty of their inhabitants ;«and on those of China lies the 
country of Chim, anciently a powerful kingdom, which name, like 
that of Agta, has in modern times been given tg the whole Chinese 
empire, where such an appellation would be thought an insult. We 
must not omit the fine territory of Zancdt, which was, known to the 
Greeks by the name of Serica, and considered by them as the far- 
thest eastern extremity of the habitable globe, 

Scythia seems to be the general name, which the ancient Euro- 
Peans gave to as muah as they knew of the country thus bounded 
and described ; but, whether that word be derived, as PLINY seems 
to intimate, from Sacai, a people known by a similar name to the 
Greeks and Persians, or, as BRYANT imagines, from Cuthsa, or, as 
Colonel VaLtancer believes, from words denoting navigation, or, 
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as it might have been supposed, from a Greeé root implying ava 
and ferocity, this at least is certain, that, as india, China, Persia, 
Japan, ace not appellations of those countries in the languages of 
the nations, who inhabit them, so neither Scythia nor Tartary are 
names, by which the inhabitants of the country now under our 
consideration have ever distinguished.theniselves. Tatdristan is, 
indeed, a word used by the Persians for the south-western part of 
Scythia, where the musk-deer is said to be common ; and the name 
Tatas is by some considered as that ofa particular tribe ; by others, 
as that of a small river only; while Jizan, as qpposed to /rd#, seems 
to mean the ancient dominion of sAFKA‘SIA‘B tw the north and east 
of the Oxus. There is nothing more idle than a debate concerning 
names, which after all are of little consequence, when our ideas are 
distinct without them : having given, therefore, a correct notion of 
the country, which I proposed to examine, J shall not scruple to call 
it by the general name of Zartary; though I am conscious of us- 
ing a term equally improper in the pronunciation and the applica- 
tion of it. 

Tartary then, which contained, according to PLINY, an tnnumer- 
able multitude of nations, by whom the rest of Asia and all Europe 
has in different ages been over-run, is denominated, as various im- 
ages have presented themselves to various fancies, the great hive of 
the northern swarms, the nursery of txvesistible legions, and, by a 
stronger metaphor, the foundery of the kuman race; but M. BalLty,a 
wonderfully ingenious man and 4 very lively writer, seems first to 
have considered it as the cradle of or species, and ta have supported 
an opinion, that the whole ancient world was enlightened by scien- 
ces brought from the most northern parts of Scythia, Particularly 
from the banks of the Jenisea, or from the Hyperborean, regions : ail 
the fables of pld Greece, ‘Ttaly, Persia, India, he derives from the 
nosth ; and it must be owned, that he maintains his paradox with 
acuteness and learning. Great learning and great acuteness, toge~ 
ther with the charms of a most engaging style, were indeed neces- 
sary to render even tolerable a system, which places an earthly para- 
dise, the gardens of Hesperus, the islands of the Afacares, the groves 
of Hlysium, if not of Eden, the heaven of InpRa, the Peristén, or 
fairy-land, of the Persian poets, with its city of diamonds and its 
country of Sh¢dcdm, so named from Pleasure and Love, not in any 
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climate, which the common sense of mankind considers as the seat 
of delights, but beyond the mouth of the Ody, in the Frozen Sea, in 
a region equalled only by that, where thé wild imagination of 
DAanTE led him to fix the worst ofecriminals in a state of punish- 
ment after death, and of which 4e cox/d not, he says, even think with- 
out shivering. A very curious passage in a tract of PLUTARCH on 
the figure ik the (oon's orb, naturally induced M. BAILLy to place 
Ogygia in the north, and he concludes that island, as thers have con- 
cluded rather fallaciously, to be the Ad/antis of PLATO, but is at a 
loss to detérmine, whether jt was Island or Grantand, Spiteberg 
or Mew Zembia: athong so many charms jt was difficult, indeed, to 
give a preference ; but our philosopher, though as much perplexed 
by an option of beauties as the shepherd of /da, seems on the whole 
to think Zemb/g the mosteworthy of the golden fruit ; because it is 
indisputably an island, and lies opposite to a guiph near a continent, 
from which a great number of fivers descend into the ocean, He 
appears equally distressed among fiva nations, real and i itiaginary, to 
fix upon that, which the GrePés named Addantes ; and bis conclusion 
in both cases must remind us of the showman at Efon, who, having 
pointed out in his box all the crowned heads of the world, and be- 
ing asked by the schoolboys, who looked through the glass, which 
was the Emperor, which the Pope, which the Sultan, and which 
the Great Mogul, answered aagerly, ‘which you please, young gentle- 
men, which you please.’ His- letters, however, to, VOLTAIRE, in 
which he unfolds his new system to his friend, whom he had not 
heen able to convince, are by no means to be derided ; and his 
general proposition, that arts and sciences had their source in Zar- 
fary, deserves a longer examination than can be given to it in this 
‘discourse: 1 shall, nevertheless, with your, permission, shortly discuss 
the question under the several heads, that will Present themselves 
in order, 

Although we may naturally suppose, that the numberless com- 
munities of Zartars some of whom are established in great cities, 
and solne encamped on plainsin ambulatory mansions, which they 
remove from pasture to pasture, must be as different in their features 
as in their dialects, yet, among those who have not emigrated into 
another country and mixed with another nation, we may discern 2 
family likeness, especially in their eyes and countenance, and in that 
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configuaration of lineaments, which we generally call a Tartar face ; 
but, without making anxious inquiries, whether all the inhabitants 
of the vant region before described have similar features, we may 
conclude from those, whom we have seen, and from the original 
portraits of Tarmu’R and his descendants, that the Zartars in ge- 
neral differ wholly in complexion and connteriance from the Hindus 
and from the Arabs: an observation, which tends in some degree 
to confirm thé account given by modern Zarzars themselves of 
their descent from a common ancestor. Unhappily their lineage 
cannot be proved by authentic pedigrges or historical ssonuments ; 
for all their writings extant, even those in the 2/zu/ dialect, are long 
subsequent to the time of MUHAMMED ; nor is it possible to distin- 
guish their genuine traditions from those of the 4rads, whose reli- 
gious opinions they have in general adorted, At the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, Kkwdjak Rasus’D, spenamed FaD‘Lu'LLAu, 
& native of Kasvtn, compiled his Account of the Zartars and Mon- 
gals from the papers of one Pp“La‘b, whom the great grandson of 
Hotacu’ had sent into Zétdristan for the sole purpose of collecting 
historical information ; and the commission itself shows, how little 
the Zartarian Princes really knew of their own origin. From this 
work of Rasuy’D, and from other materials, ABU°LGHA ZI, King of 
Khudresm, composed in the Mognd language his Genealogical Histo~ 
ry, which, having been purchased froma merchant of Bokidra by 
some Stoedish officers, prisoners ef war in Svberia, has found its 
way into several European tongues: it contains much valuable mat~ 
ter, but, like all MUHAMMEDAN histories, exhibits tribes or nations 
as individual sovereings ; and, if Baron De Tort had not strangely 
neglected to procure a copy of the Zurtarian history, for the ori- 
ginal of which he unnecessarily offered a large sum, we should pro- 
bably have found, that it begins with an account of the deluge taken 
from the Kordn, and proceeds to rank Turc, Cui'x, Tata’r, and 
MonGaL, among the sons of Ya‘Fer. The genuine traditional his- 
tory of the Tarzars, in all the books that I have inspected, seems to 
begin with OcH0’z, as that of the Héndus does with Ra’MA: they 
place their miraculous Hero and Patriarch four thousand years be+ 
fore CHENGIz Kna’s,who was born in the year 1164,and with whose 
reign their historical period commences. It is rather surprising, that 
M. BAILLY, who makes frequent appeals to Etymological arguments, 
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has not derived Ocyces from OGHU2 and ATLAS from Altai, or the 
Golden mogntain of Tartary: the Greek terminations might have 
been rejected from both words ; and a mere transposition of letters 
is no difficulty with an Etymologist.” 

My remarks in this address, gentlemen, will be confined to the 
period preceding CHENGIZS and, although the learned labours of 
M. DE Guicngs apd the fathers VisDELoU, DEMAILLA, and GAUBIL, 
who have made an incomparable the of their Chinese literature, ex- 
“hibit probable accounts of the Tartar: from a very early age, yet 
the old historians of China were not orfy foreign, but generally hos- 
tile, to theth, and fof’ both those reasons, eitker through ignorance or 
malignity, may be suspected of misrepresenting their transactions : 
if they speak truth, the ancient history of the Zartars presents us, 
like most other histories, With a serics of assassinations, plots, trea- 
sons, massacres, and all the natural fruits of selfish ambition. I should 
have no inclination to give you a sketch of such horrors, even if the 
occasion called fpr it ; and will barely’ observe, that the, first king of 
the Hyumnu's or Huns began his reign, according to VISDELOU, 
about three thousand five hundred and sixty years ago, not long after 
the time fixed in my former discourses for the first regular establish~ 
macnts of the /7indus and Arads in their several countries, 

° I. Our first inquiry, concerning thé languages and Jeffers of the 
Tartars, presents us with a deplorable void, or with a prospect as 
‘barren and dreary as that of thefrdeserts. The Zartars, in general, 
had no literature : (in this point all authorities appear to concur) the 
Turcs had no letters : the Huns, according to PRocopius, had not 
even heard of them: the magnificent CHENGIZ, whose Empire in- 
gluded an area of near eighty square degrees, coujd find none of his 
own Mongals,as the best authors inform us, able to write his dis- 
patches; and Tarmu’R, a savage of strong natural parts and passion- 
ately fond of hearing histories read to him, could himself neither write 
nor read. It is true, that IBNU ARABSHAH mentions a set of charac- 
ters called Dilderjin, which were used in KAd#d: ‘he had seen them, 
he says, and found them to cénsist of forty-one letters, a distinct 
symbol! being appropriated to each long and short vowel, and to 
each consonant hard or soft, or otherwise varied in pronunciation ;' 
but XAdfa was in southern 7artary on the confines of India; and, 
from his description of the characters there in use, we cannot but 
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suspect them to have been those of 7yet, which are manifestly’ 
Indsan, bearing a greater resemblance to those of Bengel than to 
Dévandgari, The learned and eloquent Arad adds, ‘that the Tatars 
of Kidia write, in the Dibersih letters, all their tales and histories, 
their journals, poems, and miscellanies, their diplomas, records of 
state and justice. the laws ef CHENGIZ, ‘their public registers and 
their compositions of every species:' if this be trye, the people of 
Khdta must halve been a polished’and even a lettered nation ; and 
it may betrue, without affecting the general position, that the 
Tartars were illiterate ; but BNO AR&BSHa‘H was a professed rhe- 
torician, and it is impossible to reaf the original Passage, #ithout full 
conviction that his object in writing it, was to display his power of 
words in a flowing and modulated period. He says farther, that ia 
Jeghatdi the people of Orghtir, as he calls them, ‘havea system of 
Sourtcen letters only, denominated from themselves Oightir ;’ and 
those are the characters, which the’ Mongals are supposed by most 
authors to ‘have borrowed : ABu’L’GHazY tells us only, that CHENGIZ 
employed the natives of Zightr as exctllent penmen; but the Chinese 
assert, that he was forced to employ them, because he had no writers 
at all among his natural born subjects; and we are assured by many, 
that Kusiatkita’N ordered letters to be invented for his nation by 
a Tibetian, whom he rewarded with the dignity of chief Lama. The 
small number of Ezg/uiri letters might induce us to believe, that they 
were Zend or Pahlavi, which must have been current in that country, 
when it was governed by the sons 6f FERIDO'N; and, if the alphabet 
ascribed to the Erghurians by M, Des HAUTESRAYES be correct, we 
may safely decide, that in many of its letters it resembles both the 
Zend and the Syrigc, with a remarkable difference in the mode of 
connecting them ; but, as we can scarce hope to see a genuine speci- 
men of them, our doubt must remain in regard to their form and 
origin: the page, exhibited by HypDE as Khatdyan writing, is evi-- 
dently a sort of broken Ciiic; and the fine manuscript at Ozford, 
from which it was taken, is more probably a Afendean work on some 
religious subject than, as he imagined, a code of Tartarian laws. 
That very learned man appears to have made a worse mistake in 
giving us for Jfonga/ characters a page of writing, which has the 
appearance of Japanese, or mutilated Chinese, letters. 

If the Tartare in general, as we have every reason to believe, 
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had rio written memorials, it cannot be thought wonderful, that their 
fanguages, like those of America, should have been in perpetual 
fluctuation, and that more than fifty dialects, as HYDE had been 
credibly informed, should be spoken between JJoscow aud China, by 
the many kindred tribes or their several bianches, which are enu- 
merated by ABU°LGMAZI* What those dialects are, and whether 
they really spragg from a common stock, we shall probably learn 
from MR. PALLAS, and other indefatigable men enfploycd by the 
Russian court ; and it is from the Russzans, that we must expect the 
most accuréte information egncerding, their Asratic subjects : I per- 
suade myself, that,itheir inquiries be judicjously made and faithfully 
reported, the result of them will prove, that all the languages pro- 
perly Zartarian arose from one common source ; excepting always 
the jargons of such wanderers or mountaincers, as, having long been 
devided from the main body of the nation, must in a course of ages. 
have framed separate idioms fér themsclvs, The only Zartarian 
language, of which I have any knowledge, is the Turkish of Cons 
tantinople, which is however # copious, that whoever shall know it 
perfectly, will easily understand, as we arc assured by intelligent 
authors, the dialects of Zu/dris/dn > and we may collect from 
Osu Lea Zr, that he would find little difiiculty in the Catnae and 
the Mogul ; 1 will not offend your carséy a dry catalogue of similar 
words in those different langpages ; but a careful investigation has 
convinced me, that, as the /7-Ziax and Arabian tongucg are severally 
descended from a common pasent, so those of Zartary might be 
tracted to one ancient stem essentially differing from the two others, 
It appears, indeed, from a story teld by Auu“LGna’ ma “that the Virdts 
and the Afongals could not understand cach other} but no more can 
the Danes and the Engitsh, yet their dialects beyond a doubt are 
pranches of the same Gothic tree, The’ dialect of the Moguls, in 
which some histories of Tatmu‘k and his descendants where origi- 
nally composed, is called in /udia, where a learned native set me 
right when I used another word Zurei ; not that it is precisely the 
same with the Turkish of the Otimdnln's, but the two idioms differ, 
perhaps, less than Swedish and German, or Spanish and Portuguese, 
and certainly less than JVedsk and Jrisk: in hope of ascertaining 
this point, I have long searched in vain for the original works as- 
eribed to Tarmu’R and Ba’sER ; but all the 2fogu/s, with whom ¥ 
> 
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have conversed in this country, resemble the crow in one of their po- 
pular fables, who, having long affected to walk like a pheasant, was 
unable after all to acquire the graccfulness of that elegant bird, and 
in the mean time unlearned his own natural gait: they have not 
learned the dialect of Persia, but have wholly forgotten that of their 
ancestors. A very considerable part of the olé Zarvarian language, 
which in Asia would probably have been lost, is happily preserved 
in Europe ; ands if the groundwork of the western Turkish, when se- 
parated from the Persian and Arabic, with which it is embellished, 

be a branch of the lost Ogkigtan’ tongue, I can assert ‘with confi- 
dence, that it has not the jeast resemblance either-to Arakke or Sans- 
crit, and must have been invented by a race of men wholly distinct 
from the Aradés or Hindus. This factalone oversets the system of 
M, BaLLLy, who considers the Sanscrit, of which hg givesin several 
places a most erroneous account, as ‘a fine monument of his primeval 
Seythians, the preceptors of mankind and planters of a sublime pkilo- 
sophy even in India; for he helds it an incontestable truth, that a 
language, which is dead, supposes a nation, which ss destroyed ; and 
he secmis to think such reasoning perfectly decisive of the question, 
without having recourse to astronomical arguments or the spirit of 
ancient institutions: for my part, I desire no better proof than that, 
which the language of the Bré/imans affords, of an immemorial arid 
total difference between the Savages of the Mountains, as the old 
Chinese justly,called the Zurtars, and the studious, placid, contem- 
plative inhabitants of these Jndzam plains. 

Il, The geographical reasoning of M. BAILLY may, perhaps, be 
thought equally shallow,if not inconsistent in some degree with itself. 
* An adoration of the sus and of fire, says he, must necessarily have 
arisen in a cold region : ‘sheretors, ¥ it must have been foreign to India, 
Persta, Arabia ; therefore, it must have been derived from Tartary, 
‘No man, I believe, who has travelled in winter through Bafdr, or has 

even passed a cold season at Ca/cutta within the tropic, can doubt 
that the solar warmth is often desirable by all, and might have been 
considered as adorabie by the ignorant, in thesq,climates, or that the 
retucn of spring deserves all the salutations, which it receives from 
the Persian and /ndian poets ; not to rely on certain historical evi- 
dence, that ANTARAR, a celebrated warrior and bard, actually pe 
sished with cold on a mountain of Arabia, To macet, however, an 
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objection, which might naturally be madeto the voluntary settlement, 
and amazipg population, of his primitive race inthe icy regions of the 
north, he takes refuge in the hypothesis of M. Burrow, who im- 
agines, that our whole globe was at first of a white heat, and has 
been gradually cooling from the poles to the equator ; so that the 
Hyperborean countci& had once a delightful temperature, and 
Stberia itself was even hotter than the climate of our temperate zones, 
that is, was intoo hot a climate, by his first prophsition, for the 
primary worship of the sun. That the temperature of countries 
has not susthined a change in the ‘lapse of ages, I will by no means 
insist ; buswe can**hardly reas@n conclugjvely from a variation of 
temperature to the cultivation and diffusion of science: if as many 
female elephants and tigresses, as we now findin Bengal, had for- 
merly littered in the Srdersun forests, and if their young, as the earth 
cooled, had sought a genial warmth in the climates of the south, 
it would not follow, that other savages, who migrated in the same 
direction and op the same account, breught religion and philosophy, 
language and writing, art an@ science, into the southern latitudes, 
We are told by AnuLGrta‘zr, that the primitive religion of 
human creatures, or the pure adoration of One Creator, prevailed 
ip Tartary during the first generations from Ya‘FET, but was ex- 
tMct before the birth of OGHu’z, who cestored it in his dominions ; 
that, some ages after him, the Afongaés and the 7wrcs relapsed into 
gross idolatry ; but that Cu#NGiz was a Theist, and, in a conver- 
sation with the Mudammedan Doctors, admitted their arguments 
for the being and attributes of the Qeity to be unanswerable, while 
he contested the evidence of their Prophet's legation, From old 
Greecian authorities we learn, that the Massagete worshipped the 
Sun; and the narrative of an embassy from Justin to the Kidkan, 
or Emperor, who then resided in a fine vale near the source of the 
drtish, mentions the Zartarsan ceremony of purifying the Roman 
Ambassadors by conducting them between two fires: the Zartars 
of that age are represented as adorers of the /owr elements, and be- 
lievers th an invisiblaspirit, to whom they sacrificed bulls and rams. 
Modern traveliers relate, that, in the festivals of some 7artarian 
tribes, they pour a few drops of a consecrated liquor on the statues 
of theie Gods ; after which an attendant sprinkles a little of what 
remains three times toward the south in hoavur of fire, toward the 
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west and east in honour of water and air, and as often toward the 
north in honour of the carth, which contained the reliques of their 
deceased ancestors: now all this may be very true, without pro- 
ving a national affinity between the Zartars and Aimdus; for the 
Arabs adored the planets and the powers of nature, the Arabs had 
carved images, and made libations onva black stone, the Arabs 
turned in prayer to different quarters of the heavens; yet we know 
with certainty, that the Araés area distinct race from the Tartars > 
and we might as well infer, that they were the same people, because 
they had cach their Nomades or wanderers Jor pasture, and because 
the Furemans, described by Iun@ ARABsiHA‘IYrand by*him called 
Tatdr's, we, hke most Arabian tribes, pastoral and warlike, hos- 
pitable and gencrous, wintering and summering on different plaing, 
and rich in herds and flocks, horses and camels ; byt this agreement 
fin manners proceeds fien) the similar nature of their several deserts, 
and their similar choice of a free tambling life, withont evincing a 
community of origin, which: they could scarce have had without 
Preserving some remnant at Icast of 4 common language. 

Many amas, we are assured, or Priests of Buppaa, have been 
found settled in Sréeraa; but it can hardly be doubted, that the 
Lamas had travelled thither from Tibet, whence it is more than 
probable, that the religionsof the Aanddha’s was imported into 
southern, or Clienese, Tartary ; since we know, that rolls of Tydetian 
writing have been brought even from the borders of the Caspian. 
‘The complexion of Bupnia hitnself, which, according to the 
Timdus, was between white and.ruddy, would perhaps have convin- 
ced M. Batuty, had he known the Judian tradition, that the last 
great legislator and God of the East was a Zartar ; but the Chinese 
concider him asa native of Jndta, the Brahmans isist, that he was 
born in a forest near Cayd, and many reasons may lead us to sus- 
pect, that his religion was carried from the west and the south to 
those eastern and northern countries, in which it prevails, On the 
whole we meet with few or no traces in Seythsa of Indian rites and 
superstitions, or of that poetical»mythology, with which the 
Sanscrit poems are decorated ; and we may allow the Zartars ta 
have adored the Sun with more reason than any southern people, 
without admitting them to have been the sole original inventors 
of that universal folly : we may even doubt the originality of their 
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veneration for the four elements, which forms a pricipal part of the 
ritual introduced by Zen“aTusut, a native of Rat in Persia, born 
in the reign of GuSHTASP, whose son PasH'UTEN is believed by the 
Parsts to have resided long in Tartery at a place called Congidts, 
where a magnificent place is said to have been built by the father 
of Cyrus, and where the 2ersian prince, who was a zealot in the 
new faith, would naturally have disseminated its tencts amount the 
neighbouring Tartars. 

+ Of any Philosophy, extept natural Ethics, which the rudest 
society requires and experience teaches, we find no more vestiges 
in Asiatic Scythia than in ancieng Arabia ; nor would the name of 
a Philosopher and a Scythian have beeit ever connected, if ANA- 
CHARSIS and not visited Atheuws and Lydta for that instruction, 
which his birthplace could got have afforded hin: but ANACHARSIS 
was the son of a” Greecian woman, who had taught him her lan- 
guage, and he soon learned to despise hisown. He was unques- 
tionably a man of a sound understanding and fine parts ; and, 
among the lively sayings, which gained him the reputation of a 
wit even in Gcece, it is related by DioGeNES LaExT1vs, that, when 
an Athentan reproached him with being a Scythsan, he answered : 
‘my country is, indeed, a disgrace to me, but thou art a disgrace to 
thy country.’ What his country was, in regard to manners and civil 
duties, we may learn from his fate in it ; for when, on his return from 
Athens, he attempted to reform it by introducing the wise laws of 
his fricnd SoLon, he was killedon a hunting party with an arrow 
shot by his own brother, a Scythian Chieftain, Such was the phi- 
losophy of M. BarLLy’s Ad/antes, the first and most enlightened of 
nations! We are assured, however, by the learfed author of the 
Dabistan, that the Tarfars under CuENGIZ and his descendants 
were lovers of truth ; and would not eveh preserve their lives by a 
violation of it: DE GuiGNKs ascribes the same veracity, the parent 
of all virtues, to the Huns ; and StTRARO, who might only mean to 
lash the Greeks by praising Barbarians, as HORACE extolled the 
wandering Scythians merely to,satirize his luxurious countrymen, 
informs us, that the nations of Scythia deserved the praise due to 
wisdom, heroic friendship, and justice ; and this praise we may 
readily allow them on his authority, without supposing them to hava 
‘been the preceptors of mankind. 
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As to the laws of ZAMOLXIS, concerning whom we know ag 
little as of the Scythian DeucaLion, or of ABARIS the Hyperbore- 
an, and to whose story even HERODOTUS gave no credit, I lament, 
for many reasons, that, if ever, they existed, they have not been pre- 
Served : it is certain, that a system of laws, called Yasdc, has been 
celebrated in Zartary since the time of CHNGiZ, who is said to 
have republished them in‘his empire, as his institutions were after- 
wards adopted and enforced by Tarmu’R ; but'they seem to have 
been a common, or traditionary, law, and were probably not reduced 
into writing. till CitenGiz had, ‘conquered a nation, who were able 
to write. . ” 

HII. Had the religious opinions and allegorical fables of the 
Hindus being actually borrowed from Scythia, travellers must have 
discovered in that country some ancient monuments of them, such 
as pieces of grottesque sculture, images of, the Gods and Avatdrs, 
and iptions on pillars or in caverns, analogous to those, which 
remain inevery part of the western peninsula, or to those, which 
many of us have scen in Bakdy and at Bandras; but (except a 
few detached idols) the only great monuments of Jartarian anti- 
quity are a line of ramparts on the west and east of the Caspian, 
ascribed indeed by ignorant Muselmans to Ydjtiy and Mdyilj, or 
Gog and Magog, that is to,the Scythiaus, but manifestly raised by 
a very different nation in order to stop their predatory inroads 
through the passes of Caucasus. The Chinese wall was built or 
finished, on a similar construction,and for a similar purpose, by an 
Emperor, who died only two hundred and ten years before the 
beginning of our era ; and the other mounds were very probably 
constructed by the old Persians, though, like many works of wi 
known origin, théy are given to SECANDER, not the Macedonian, 
but a more ancient Hero Supposed by some to have been JEMSHI'D, 
It is related, that pyramids and tombs have been found in Ydtdr- 
asian, or western Scythia, and some remnants of edifices in the lake 
Satsan ; that vestiges of a deserted city have been recently dis- 
covered by the Xxsstans near the, Caspian sga, and the Mountain 
of Eagles ; and that golden ornaments and utensils, figures of elks 
and other quadrupeds in metal, weapons of various kinds, and even 
implements for mining, but made of copper instead of iron, have 
beendug up in the country ofthe 7:Addés; whence M. Baluy infers, 
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with great reason, the high antiquity of that people: but the high 
antiquity of the Tartars, and their establishment in that country 
near four thousand years ago, no man disputes ; we are inquiring 
into their ancient religion and philosophy, which neither ornaments 
of gold, nor tools of copper, will prove to have had an affinity with 
the religious rites and fhe seiences of Jndia. The golden utensils 
might possibly haye been fabricated by the Zartars themselves ; 
but it is possible too, that they ware carried from Rome or from 
China, whence occasional eibassies were sent to the Kings of 
Bightr. Totvards the end @f thé.tenth century the Chinese Em- 
peror dispatched an atnbassador té@ a Prince, pamed ERSLA’N, which, 
in the Turkish of Constaminople, signifiés a /zon, who resided near 
the Golden Mountain in the same station, perhaps, where the 
Romans had been received in the middle of the sixth century ; the 
Chinese on his return hpme reported the Evghiris to be a grave 
people, with fair complexions, diligent workmen, and i ingenious arti+ 
ficers not only in, gold, silver, and iron, but in jasper and fine stones ; 
and the Romans had beforce described their magnificent recep- 
tion in a rich palace adorned with Ciinese manufactures: but these 
times were comparatively modern ; and, even if we should admit, 
that the Bighiris, who are said to have been governed for a period 
of ¢wo thousand years by an J’decit?, or soveregin of their own race, 
were in some very early age 4 literary and polished nation, it would 
prove nothing in favour of the Huns, Turcs, Mongals, and other 
savages to the north of Pekins who secin in all ages, before 
‘MUHAMMED, to have been equally fegocious and illiterate. 

Without actual inspection of the manuscripts, that have been 
found near the Caspian, it would ‘be impossible to give a correct 
opinion concerning them ; but one of them, described as written 
on blue silky paper in letters of gold and Silver not unlike Hebrew, 
was probably a 7idefian composition of the same kind with that, 
which lay near the source of the Jrtish, and of which Cassiano, I 
believe, made the first accurate version: another, if we may judge 
from thé description, of it, wag probably modern Turkish ; and 
none of them could have been of great antiquity. 

IV. From ancient monuments, therefore, we have no proof, that 
the Zartars were themselves well-instructed, much less that they 
instructed the world ; nor have we any stronger reason to conclude 
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from their general manners and character, that they had made an 
early proficiency in arts and scrences : even of poetry, the most uni- 
veral and most natural of the fine arts, we find no genuine speci- 
mens ascribed to them, except sume horrible warsongs expressed 
in Persian by ALY’ of Yerd, and possibly invented by him. After 
the conquest of Persia by the Monge/s, their princes, indeed, en- 
couraged Jearning, and even made astronomical obscrvations at 
Samarkand ;*as the Turcs heoume polished by mixing with the 
Persians and Arabs, though ther very"nature, as one of their own 
writers confesses, lad Before Sien ke an incurable distemper, and 
their minds clouded with,ignorance’, thus also the Mancha: monarchs 
of China have been patrois of the learned and ingenious, and the 
Emperor KIEN-LONG is, if he be now living, a fine Chinese poet. 
In all these instances the Zartars have vesembled the Romaxs, who, 
before they had subdued Greece, were little better than tigers in 
war, and Fauus or Sylvans in science and art. 

Before J left Europe, 1 had insisted in conversation, that the 
Tusue, translated by Major Davy, «vas never written by TAIMU‘R 
himself, at least not as C4sak wrote his commentaries, for one very 
plain reason, that no Zartarian king of his age could write at all ; 
and, in support of my opinion, I had cited IsNU ARassita’H, who, 
though justly hostile to the aavage, by whom his native city, Dams» 
ens, had been ruined, yet praises his talents and the real greatness 
of his mind, ,but adds: “ He was wholly illiterate ; he neither read 
nor wrote any thing ; and he knew nothing of Arabic; though of 
Perstan, Tuskesh, and the Mogul dialect, he knew as much as was 
sufficient for his purpose, and no morc: he used with pleasure to 
hear histories read to him, and so frequently heard the same book, 
that he was able” by memory to correct and inaccurate reader.” 
This passage had no effect on the translator, whom great and learned 
amen in India had assured, it seems, that the work was authentic, by 
which he meaned comoscd by the conqueror Inmself : but the great in 
this country might have been wz/carned, or the darned might not 
have been great enough to answer gny leading question in « manner 
that opposed the decleared inclination of a British inquirer ; and, 
in either case, since no witnesses are named, so general a reference 
to them will hardly be thought conclusive evidence. On my part,I 
will name a Museliman, Whom we all know, and who has enough 
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both of grwatness and of arning to decide the question both im- 
partially apd satisfactorily : the Nawds MOZAFFER JANG inform- 
ed me of his own accord, that no man of senss in Hindustan believ- 
ed the work to have been composed by Tarmv’s, but that his fa- 
vourite, surnamed Hinpvu SHa’H, was known to have written that 
book and others ascrifed to his patron, after many confidential dis- 
courses with the Hwy, and, perhaps, nearly i in the Prince’s words as 
well as in his person ; a story, which ALI of Yess who attended 
* the court of Tarmu's, and ‘thas given us 2 flowery panegyric in- 
stoad of a hfstory, renders highly probable, by confirming the latter 
part of tite Avadian’ account, ané by total gilence as to the literary 
productions of his master, It is true, that a very ingenious but in- 
digent native, whom Davy supported, has given me a writtes me- 
mortal on the subject, in which he mentions TaIMU’R as the author 
of two works in Zwréisé ; but the credit of his information is over- 
pet by a strange apocryphal story of aking of Yemen, who invaded, 
he says, the Swsir's dominions, and in whose library the tnanuscript 
was afterwards found, and translated by order of ALfsu'r, first 
minister of Tarmu’R's grandson ; and Major Davy himself, before 
he departed from Bengad, told me, that he was greatly perplexed by 
Gnding in a very accurate and old copy of the Zxsuc, which he de- 
slyned to republish with considerable additions, a particular account, 
written unquestionably by Taimu'R, of Ais own death, No evidence, 
therefore, has been adduced to shake my opinion, that, the Moguls 
and Jartars, before their conquest of /ndia and Persia, were wholly 
unlettered ; although it may be posgjible, that, even without art or 
science, they had, like the Huns, both warriors and lawgivers in 
gheir own country some centuries before the birth of Cnrist. 

If learning was ever anciently cultivated i in’ the regions to the 
north of Zudia, the seats of it, I have reason to suspect, must have 
been Hightr, Cashghar, Khata, Chin, Tancht, and otfier countries of 
Chinese Tartary, which lie between the thirty-fifth and forty-fith de- 
gtees of northern latitude ; but I shall, in another discourse, produca 
my reaSons for supposing, that,those very countries were peopled by 
arace allied to the Aindus, or enlightened at least by their vicinity 
to India and China ; yet in Tancet, which by some is annexed to 
Tibet, and even among its old inhabitants, the Srres, we have no 
certain accounts of ancommon talents or great improvements: they 
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were famed, indeed, for the faithful discharge of moral duties, for a 
pacific disposition, and for that longevity, which is often the reward 
of patient virtues and a calm temper ; but they are said to have been 
wholly indifferent, in former ages, to the elegant arts and even to 
commerce ; though FapLo’LLaH bad been informed, that, near the 
close of the ¢hirteenth century, many branches of natural philosophy 
were cultivated in Cist-chen, then the metropolis of Serica. 

‘We may readily believe thoses who assure us, that some tribes of, 
wandering Tartars had real skill in applying herbs and minerals to 
the purposes of medicine, ang pretended to skill in magic ; but the 
general character of their nation seems to have Len this : they were 
professed hunters or fishers, dwelling on that account in forests or 
near great rivers, under huts or rude tents, or in waggons drawn by 
their cattle from station to station; they were dextrous archers, excel- 
lent horsemen, bold combatants, appcating often to flee in disorder 
for the sake of renewing their attack with advantage ; drinking the 
milk of mbres, and eating the flesh of colts ; and thus in many res- 
pects resenfpling the old sIraés, but in nothing more than in their 
love of intoxicating liquors, and in nothing less than in a taste for 
poetry and the improvement of their language. 

Thus has it been proved, and,in my humble opinion, beyond cony 
troversy, that the far greaterspart of Asia has been peopled and im- 
memorially possessed by three considerable nations, whom, for want 
of better names, we may call Hindus, Arabs, and Fartars ; each of 
them divided and subdivided into an infinite number of branches, and 
all of them so different in form and features, language, manners, and 
religion, that, if they sprang originally from a common root, they 
must have been separated for ages : whether more than three prim 
tive stocks can be found, or, in other words, whether the Chinese, 
Japanese, and Persians, aré entirely distinct from them, or formed by 
their intermixture, I shall hereafter, if your indulgence to me conti- 
nue, deligently inquire. To what conclusions these inquiries will lead, 
I cannot yet clearly discern; but, if they lead to truth, we shall not re- 
gret our journey through this dark region of angent history, m which, 
while we proceed step by step, and follow every glimmering of cer. 
tain light, that presents itself, we must beware of those false rays and 
juminous vapours, which mislead Asiatic travellers by an apearance 
of water, but are found op a near approach to be deserts of rand. 
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GENTLEMEN, 


j TURN with delight from the vast mountains and barren deserts 
of Zdérdu, over which we travelled last year with no perfect know- 
ledge of our course,and request you now to accompany me on a lite- 
rary journey through one of the most celebrated and most beautiful 
countries in the world; a country, the history and languages of 
which, both aifcient and mordern, 1 have Jong attestively stu- 
died, and on which 1 may without arrogance promise you more 
positive information, than I could possibly procure on a nation so 
disunited and so unlettered as the Zartars: I mean that, which 

vopeans icaproperly call Persia, the name ofa single province 
being applied to the whole Empire of /rau, as it is correctly deno- 
minated by the present natives of it, and by all the learned Jfusel- 
mans, who reside in these Britss§ tersitories, To give you an idea 
of its largest boundaries, agreeably to my former mode of describ- 
ing Iudia, Arabia, and Tartary, between which it lies, let us begin 
with the source of the great Assyrian stream, Buphrates, (as the 
Greeks, according to their custom, were pleased to miscall the Fordt) 
and thence descend to its mouth in the Green Sea, or Persian Gulf, 
including in our line some considerable districts and¢owns on both 
sides of the river; then, coasting Persta, properly so named, and other 
Jranian provinces, we come to the delta of the Sindhu or Indus ; 
whence ascending to the mountains of Cashghar, we discover its 
fountains and those of the Jathin, down which we are conducted 
tothe Caspian, which formerly perhaps it entered, though it lose 
itself now in the sands and lakes of Kiwérezm: we next are led 
from the sea of Kdozar, by the banks of the Cur, or Cyrus, and 
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along the Cancaszas ridges, to the shore of the Zxxine, and thence, 
by the several Greecian seas, to the point, whence we took our de- 
parture, at no considefable distance from the Mediterranean. We 
cannot but include the lower -Asia within this outline, because it 
was unquestionably a part of the Persian, if not of the old Assy- 
vian, Empire ; for we know, that it was urfder the dominion of 
CaIKHOSsRatU ; and DIODORUS, we find, asserts, that the kingdom 
of Troas wastdependent on Assyria, since PriaM implored and 
obtained succours from his Emperor TEUTAMES, whose name ap- 
proaches nearer to TAHMU’RAS,.than {p that of any other Assyrian 
monarch. Thus may we look one/rdx as the-noblest Aland, (for 
so the Greeks and the Ara&s would have called it), or at least aa 
the noblest pesinsuda, on this habitable globe ; and if M. BAILLY 
had fixed on it as the A#antis of PLATO, he might have supported 
his opinion with far stronger arguments than any, that he has ad- 
duced in favour of New Zemd/a: if the account, indeed, of the 
Attantes be not purely an Egyptian, or an Utopian, fable, I should 
be more inlined to place them in Jin than in any region, with 
which I am acquainted. 

It may seem strange, that the ancient history of so distinguish- 
ed an Empire should be yet so imperfectly known ; but very satis. 
factory reasons may be assigged for our ignorance of it: the principal 
of them are the superficial knowledge pf the Greeks and Jews, and 
the loss of Persian archives or historical compositions. That the 
Greecian writters, before XENOPHON, had ao acquaintance with 
Persia, and that aii their accounts of it are wholly fabulous, isa para~ 
dox too extravagant to be seriously maintained ; but their connec- 
tion with it in war "oF peace had, indeed, been generally confined to 
bordering kingdoms under, feudatory princes ; and the first Persian 
Emperor, whose life and character they seem to have known with 
tolerable accuracy, was the great Cyrus, whom I call, without fear 
of contradiction, CalkHosRAD ; for I shall then only doubt that the 
Kxosrav of Firpaust’ was the Cyrus of the first Greek histori. 
an, and the Hero of the oldest poligicai and moral romanc’, when 
T doubt that LovIs Quatorze and Lewis the Fourteenth were one and 
the same French King : it is utterly incredible, that two different 
princes of Persia should each have been born in a foreign and hes- 
tile territory; should each have been doomed todeath in his infancy by 
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his maternal grandfather ie consequence of portentous dreams, real 
or invented i should each have been saved by the remorse of his 
destined murderer, and should each, after a similar education among 
herdsmen as the son of a herdsman, have found means to revisit his 
paternal kingdom, and having delivered it, after a long and trium- 
phant war, from the tyrant, who had invaded it, should have restor- 
ed it to the summit of power and magnificence. Whether so roman- 
tic a atory, which "is the subject ef an Epic Poem? as majestic 
and entire as the Hiad, he historically true, we may feel perhaps an 
inclination ta*doubt ; but it cannot with, reason be denied, that the 
outline of telated te a single Horo, whom the Asiatics, conversing 
with the father of Exropean history, destribed according to their 
popular traditions by his true name, which the Greed alphabet coutd 
not express: nor will a difference of names affect the question ; 
since the Greets had little regard for truth, which they sacrificed 
willingly fo the Graces of their language, and the nicety of their ears ; 
aod, if they could render foreign words.melodious, they were never 
asolicitous ta make them exact; hence they probably formed Cam- 
Bysks from CAMBAKHSH, or Granting desires, a title rather thana 
name, and XERXES from SHTRUYI, a Prince and warrior in the 
Sibhndma, or from SurRsHA‘G, which might also have been a title ; 
forthe Asiatic Princes have constantlysassumed new titles or epi- 
thets at different periods of their lives, or on different occasions ; 
acustom, which we have seen prevalent in our own times both in /van 
and Hindusidn, and which has bees a source of great confusion even 
in the scriptural accounts of Babylonian occurrences ; both Greeks and 
Jews have in fact accommodated Persian names to, their own arti- 
culation ; and both seem to have disregarded the ‘native literature 
of Jran, without which they could at most attain ageneral and imper- 
fect knowledge of the country, As to the Persians themselves, who 
were contemporary with the Jews and Greeks, they must have been 
acquainted with the history of their own times, and with the tradi- 
tioual accounts of past ages ; but for a reason, which will present- 
ly appear; they chose tp consider, CAyUMERS as the founder of their 
empire ; and, in the numerous distractions, which followed the over- 
throw of Da‘ra,, especially in the great revolution on the defeat of 
YEzpEGiep, their civil histories were lost, as those of Jadia have 
unhappily been, from the solicitude of the priests, the only depo- 
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Sitaries of their learning, to preserve their books of law and religion 
at the expense of all others: hence it has happened, that nothing 
remains of genuine Persiax history before the dynasty of Sa’‘sa’N, 
exccpt a few rustic traditionsand fables, which furnished materials 
for the Sidkndmah, and which are still supposed to exist in the 
Paklavt language. The, annals of the Pishddd), or Assyrian, 
face must be considered as dark and fabulous; and those of 
the Caydad family, or the Mades and Persians, as heroic and 
poetical ; though the lunar eclipses, said to be mentioned by 
Provemy, fix the time of ,Gusigtasp, the princt, by whom 
ZuERA‘TUSIIT was protected ; of the Parthian kings desatnded from 
Arsuac or ARSACES, we Rnow little more than the names ; but the 
wSdsdut’s had so long an intercourse with the Emperors of Rome 
and Bysantium, that the period of their dominion may be called an 
historical age. In attempting to ascertain the beginning of the 
Assyrian empire, we are deluded, as in a thousand instances, by 
names arbitrarily imposed : it had been settled by chronologers, that 
the first nionarchy established in Persia was the Assyrian; and 
Newron, finding some of opinion, that it rose in the first century 
after the Flood, but unable by his own calculations to extend it 
farther back than scuen hundred and ninety years before CHRIST, te- 
jected part of the old system and adopted the rest of it ; conclud- 
ing, that the Assyrian Monarchs beggn to reign about two hundred 
years after SOLOMON, and that, inall preceding ages, the govern- 
ment of Jrdn had been divided into several petty states and princi- 
palitics. Of this opinion I confess myself to have been ; when, dis~ 
regarding the wild chronology of the AMfuselmans and Gabrs, Thad 
allowed the utmost natural duration to the reigus of eleven 
Pishdadt kings, ‘without being able to add more than a hundred 
years to Newron’s computation, It seemed, indeed, unaccount- 
ably strange, that, although ABRAHAM had found a regular monarchy 
in Egypt, although the kingdom of Yemen had just pretensions to 
very high antiquity, although the C4inese, in the twelfth century be- 
fore our era, had made approachesat least top the present‘ form of 
their extensive dominion, and although we can hardly suppose the 
first Indian monarchs to have reigned less than three thousand years 
ago, yet Persia, the most delightful, the, most compact, the most de- 
sirable country of them all, should have remained for so many ages 
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unsettled and disunited. A fortunate discovery, for which I was first 

|indebted to, Mfr MUHAMMED Husaln, one of the most intelligent 

Muselmans in India, bas at once dissipated ‘the cloud, and cast a 

gleam of light on the primeval history of Jrdn and of the human 

race, of which I had long despaired, and which could hardly have 
dawned from any other’ quarter, 

The rare and ingersting tract on twelve ‘diferent religions, entitled 
the Dabistdn, and composed by a Mokammedan travdiler, a native 
of Cashmir, named Mousan, but distinguished by the assumed sur- 
name of Fa‘Nr’, or Perishaby, begins.with a wonderfully curious 
chapter or™he religivn of Hu’sit&NG, which was long anterior to 
that of ZeRa’TUSHT, but had continued to be secretly professed by 
many learned Persians even to the author's time ; and several of the 
most eminent of,them, dissenting in many points from the Gadrs, 
and persecuted by the ruling powers of their country, had tetired to 
India ; where they compiled a number of books, now extremely 
scarce, which MQHSAN had perused, ard with the writers ‘of which, 
or with many of them, he had contracted an intimate friendship : 
from thein he learned, that a powerful monarchy had been establish- 
ed for ages in Jrdn before the accession of CAYUMEKXS, that it was 
cajled the Mfahdbddian dynasty for a reason, which will soon be 
mehtioned, and that many princes, of whom seven or cight only 
are named in the Dadistdn,eand among thein MAIIBUL, or Mana’ 
BELI, had raised their empire to the zenith of human glory. If we 
can rely on this evidence, whiclf to me appears unexceptionable, 
the Jranian monarchy must have beep the oldest in the world ; but 
it will remain dubious, to which of, the three stocks, Hindu, Arabian, 
og Tartar, the first Kings of Z#4z belonged, or whgther they sprang 
froma fourth race distinct from any of the others ; and these are 
questions, which we shall be able, I imagine, to answer precisely, 
when we have carefully inquitcd inte the Janguages and letters, rel 
gion and philophy, and incidentally into the arts and sctences, of the 
ancient Persians, 

I. Ih the new andimportan? remarks, which I am going to offer, 
on the ancient danguages and characters of Ira‘t, I am sensible, that 
you must give me credit for many assertions, which on this occasion 
it is impossible to prove ; for I should ill deserve your indulgent 
attention, if I were to abuse it by repeating a dry list of detached 
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words, ahd presenting you with a vocabulary instead of a disserta- 
tion ; but, since I have no system to maintain, and Have, not suffered 
imagination to delude my judgement; since I have habituated 
myself to form opinions of then and things from evidence, which is 
the only solid basis of civil, as experiment is of natural, knowledge ; 
and since I have maturely considered the questions which I mean 
to discuss ; you wil! not, 1 am persuaded, suspe¢t my testimony, or 
think that I go too far, when I assure you, that I will assert nothing 
positively, which I am nof able satisfactorily to demonstrate. When 
MUHAMMED was born, and AxuSHIRAva'N, whom he calls the Just 
King, sat on the threne of Pé¥sia, two languages apftar to have 
deen generally prevalent in the great empire of /rdn,; that of the 
Court, thence named Deri, which was only a refined and elegant 
dialect of the P4rsi, so called from the province, of which SAtrds is 
now the capital, and that of the learned, in which most books were 
composed, and which had the name of Pakdavi, either from the Aevoes, 
who spoke it in former times, or from Pahls, a tract of land, which 
included, we are told, some considerable cities of Zrdé: the rmder 
dialects of both were, and, I believe, still are, spoken by the rastics 
in several provinces ; and in many of them, as Herat, Zabul, Ststie 
and others, distinct idioms were vernacular, as it happens in every 
kingdom of great extent, » Besides the Pars? and Pakiavi, a very 
ancient and abstruse tongue was knewn to the priests and philoso- 
phers, called the language of the Zend, because a book on religious 
and moral duties, which they held sacred, and which bore that name, 
had been writen in it ; while the Pasend, or comment on that work, 
was composed in Pah/avi, as a more popular idiom ; but a learned 
follower of ZERA‘TUSHT, named BAHMAN, who lately died at Calcutta, 
where be had lived with me as a Persian reader about three years, 
assured me, that the /tters of his prophet’s book were properly call- 
ed Zend, and the danguage, Avesta, as the words of the Véda's are 
Sanserit, and the characters, Wdgari ; or as the old Saga’s and poems 
of Jseland were expressed in Runic letters: let us however, in com- 
pliance with custom, give the same*of Zend tc the sacred Linguage of 
Persia, until we can find, as we shall very soon, a fitter appellation 
for it. The Zendand the old Pakiev? are almost extinct in Jed ; 
for among six or seven thousand Gedvs, who reside chiefly at Yead, 
and in Civean, these arc very few, whe can read Pad/avi, and scarce 
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tthy, who even Boast of knowing the Zend ; while the Pdrs?, which 
remains almost pure in the Sidhudmak, has now become by the 
intermixture of numberless Arabic words, and many inperceptible 
changes, a new language exquisitely polished by a series of fine 
writers In prose and verse, and analogous to the different idioms 
gradually formed in Lusope after the sybversion of the Roman 
empire : but with modern Persian we have no concern in our present 
inquiry, which I confine to the ages,that preceded the Mfohammedan 
conquest. Having twice read the works of FIRDAUSI with great 
attention, sinee Tapplied mysgf tothe study of old Jadian litera. 
ture, I carmassure you with corffidence, that hundreds of Pdrs? 
fhouns are pure Sanscrit, with no other change than such as may be 
observed in the numerous d/4dsha’s, or vernacular dialects, of Jndia s 
that very many Persian imperatives are the roots of Sanscrit verbs ; 
and that even the moods and tenses of the Persian verb substantive, 
which ts the model of at! the rest, are deducible from the Sanscrit 
by an easy and flear analogy: we may hence conclude, that the 
Parsi was derived, like the various Jnd:an dialects, from the lan- 
guage of the Brdfmans ; and I must add, that in the pure Persian t 
find no trace of any Arabian tongue, except what proceeded from 
the, known intercourse between the Persians and Araés, especially 
in the time of BaHRaM, who was educated in Arabia, and whose 
Arabic verses are stil! extant, fogether with his heroic line in Der#, 
which many suppose to be the first attempt at Persian wersification 
in Arabian metre : but, without having recourse to other arguments, 
the composition of words, in which the.genious of the Persian de- 
lights, and which that of the Arabic abhors, is a deqjsive proof, that 
the Pdrs? sprang from an Jndtan, and not from an Arabran, stock, 
Cdhsidering languages as mere instruments of knowledge, and 
having strong reasons to doubt the existence of genujne books in 
Zend or Pahlavi (especially since the well-informed author of the 
Dabistan affirms the work of ZERATUSHT to have been lost, and 
its place @ pplied by a recent compilation) I had no inducement, 
though I had an oppprtunity, to learn what remains of those an- 
cient languages ; but E often conversed on them with my friend 
Bayan, and both of us were convinced after full consideration, 
that the Zend bore a strong resemblance to Sanscrét, and the 
Pakiavi to Arabic, He bad at my request translated into Pak/avé 
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the fine inscription, exhibited in the Gulistan, on the diadem of 
Cyrus; and I had the patience to read the list of words from the 
Pdsend in the appendix to the Farhangi Jehdngtri : this examina- 
tion gave me perfect conviction, that the Pah/avi was a dialect of 
the Chaldaic ; and of this curious fact I will exhibit a short proof. 
By the nature of the Chaldean tongpe atost words ended in the 
first long vowel like shemsa, heaven ; and that very word, unaltered 
in a single letter, we find in the.Pdsend, together with /atlia, night, 
meya, water, nird, fire, matrd, rain, and a multitude of others, al} 
Arabu or Hebrew with a Chakiean termination :so-samar, by a 
beautiful metaphor from pruningytrees, means jn Hebrew to compose 
verses, and thence, by an ‘easy transition, to sexg, them; and in 
Paklavi we see the verb samriniten, to sing, with its forms sam- 
rinemt, 1 sing, and samrinid, he sang ; the verbal terminations of 
the Persian being added to the Chaldatc root. Now all those words 
are integral parts of the language, not adventitious to it like the 
Arabie nouns and verbals engrafted on modern Persian ; and this 
distinction convinces me, that the dialect of the Gabrs, which they 
pretend to be that of ZERATUSHT, and of which BAHMAN gave me 
a variety of written specimens, is a tate invention of their priests, or 
subsequent at least to the Muselman invasion ; for, although it may 
be possible, that a few of their sacred books were preserved, an’be 
used to assert, in sheets of lead or copper at the bottom of wells near 
Yeod, yet ag the conquerors had aot only a spiritual, but a political, 
interest in persecuting a warlike, robust, and indignant race of irre~ 
concilable conquered subjects, a lang time must have elapsed, be- 
fore the hidden scriptures could have been safely brought to light, 
and few, who ‘could perfectly understand them, must then Have 
remained ; but, as they continued to profess among themselves the 
religion of their forefathers, it became expedient for the Mubeds to- 
supply the fost or mutilated works of their legislator by new compo- 
sitions, partly from their imperfect recollection, and partly from such 
moral and religious knowledge, as they gleaned, most probably, 
among the Civistians, with whqm they had an intercourse. Ong 
sule we may fairly establish in deciding the question, whether the 
books of the modern Gadrs were anterior to the invasion of the 
Arabs: when an Avadictoun occurs in them changed only by the 
spisit of the Chaldean idiom, as werta, for werd, a tose, dabd, foo 
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dhakab, gold, or desman, for seman, time, we may allow it to have been 
ancient Pa&laci ; but, when we meet with verbal nouns or infinitives, 
evidently formed by the rules of Avajian grammar, we may be sure, 
that the phrases, in which they occur, are comparatively modern ; 
and not a single passage, which BAHMAN produced from the books 
of his religion, would abide this test. 

We come now to the language of the Zend ; ang here I must 
dmpart a discovery, which I lately made, and from which we may 
draw the most thteresting consequences. M. ANQUBTIL, who had 
the merit pf undertaking a voyage to Tadia, i in his earliest youth, 
with no other view than to recover the waitings of ZERA'TUSHT, and. 
who would have acquired a brilliant reputation in France, if he had 
not sullied it by his immoderate vanity and virulence of teroper, 
which alienated the good will even of his own countrymen, has ex~ 
hibited in his work, entitled Zenddvesta, two vocabularies in Zend 
and Pakiavi, which he had found in an approved, collection of Ratwd- 
yet, or Tradttionhl Preces, in modern "Persian : of his Paklav? no 
more needs be said, than that it strongly confirms my opinion con- 
cerning the Chaldaic origin of that language ; but, when I perused 
the Zend glossary, I was inexpressibly surprised to find, that six or 
adyen words in ten were pure Sanscrit, and even some of their in- 
flexions formed by the rules of the Vydcaran ; as yushmdcam, the 
genitive plural of yushmad, Now M. ANQUETIL most certainly, and 
the Persian compiler most probably, had no knowledge of Sanscrit ; 
and could not, therefore, have invented a list of Sanserit words : it 
is, therefore, an authentic list of Zend words, which had been pre- 
sefved in books or by tradition ; and it follows, that the language of 
the Zand was at least a dialect of the Sanscrit, approaching perhaps 
as nearly to it as the Prdcrit, or other popular idioms, which we know 
to have been spoken in Jndia two thousand years ago. From all 
these facts it is a necessary consequence, that the oldest discover- 
able languages of Persia were Chaldaic and Senscrit; and that, when 
they had,ceased to be vernacular, the Pahlavi and Zend were de- 
duced from them respéctively, and the Pdrsi cither from the Zend, or 
immediately from the dialect of the Brdémans ; but all had perhaps 
a mixture of Taréaraix ; for the best lexicographers assert, that 
‘numberless words in ancient Persian are taken from the language of 
the Cimsmerians, or the Tartars of Kipchdk ; s0 that the shree fami~ 
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lies, whose lineage we have examined in former discourses, had left 

visible traces of themselves in Jrdu,long before the Tartars and Arabs 
had rushed from their deserts, and returned to that very couotry, 
from which in all probability they originally proceeded, and which 
the Hindus had abandoned in an earlier age, with positive com~ 
mands from their legislators to revisit it no more. I close this head 
with observing, that no supposition of a mere political or commer- 
cial intercourse between the different nations wilt account for the 
Sauscrit and Chaldate words, which we find in whe,old Persian 
tongues ; because they are,’ in the first place, too numerqus to have 
been introduced by such means, and, secondly, are not the names of. 
exotic animals, commodities, or arts, but those of material elements, 
parts of the body, natural objects and relations, affections of the mind, 
and other ideas common to the whole race of man, 

If a nation of Hindus, it may be urged, ever possessed and 
governed the country of Jrdn, we should find on the very ancient 
ruins of the temple or palace, now called the throne of JEMSHI'D, 
some inscriptions in Dévaxdgarl, or at least in the characters on the 
stones at E/ephanta, where the sculpture is unquestionably Jadian, 
or in those on the Staf of Fi'ru'z Sua’H, which exist in the heart 
of India; and such inscriptions we probably should have found, if 
that edifice had not been erected after the migration of the Bras. 
mans from Jan, and the violent schism in the Persian religion, of 
which we shall presently speak ; for, although the popular mame of 
of the building at Jstakhr, or Persepolis, be no certain proof that it 
was raised in the time of JEMSEI'D, yet such a fact might easily 
have been presesved by tradition, and we shall soon have abundant 
evidence, that the temple was posterior to the reign of the fines 
monarchs; the cyfressessindeed, which are represented with the 
figures in precession, might induce a reader of the SAdhndmak to 
believe, that the sculptures related to the new faith introduced by 
ZeRaTUSHT ; but, as a cypress is a beautiful ornament, and as many 
of the figures appear inconsistent with the reformed adgration of 
fire, we must have recourse to stronger pfoofs, that the 7abséi 
Jemstt'o was erected after Caru’MERS. The building has lately 
been visited, and the characters on it examined, by Mz. FRANCK~- 
LIN; from whom we leara, that NIZBOHR has delineated them with 
great accuracy : but without such testimony 1 should have strepect~ 
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ad the correctness of the delineation ; because the Dunish traveller 
has exhibited two inscriptions in modern Persian, and one of them 
from the same place, which cannot have been exactly transcribed : 
they are very elegant verses of NIza MI’ and SaDI' on the instability of 
Auman greatness, but gp ill engraved or so ill copied, that, if I had not 
had them nearly by heart, I’ should not have been able to read them ; 
and M. Rousseau of Js/aidn, who translated them with shameful 
fuaccuracy, must have been deceived by the badness of the copy ; 
or he never would have created a new king WaAKAN, by forming 
one word: of] Jem and the particle 5 prefixed toit. Assuming, however, 
that we may reasofi as conclusively on thecharacters published by 
Niesuns, as we might on the monuments themselves, were they 
now before us, we may begin with observing, as CHARDIN had ob- 
served on the vesy spot, that they bear no resemblanee whatever to 
the letters used by theGuédrs in their copies of the Vendudad : this 
T once urged, in an amicable debate with BaHMAN, aaa proof, that 
the Zend letters were a modern invéntion ; but he seemed to hear 
me without surprise, and insisted, that the letters, to which J alluded, 
and which he had often seen, were monumental characters never 
used in books, and intended either to conceal some religious my- 
Steries from the vulgar, or to display the art of the sculptor, like the 
embellished Ciéfie and Ndgari on sevtral Arabian and Indian mo-~ 
numents, He wondered, that any man could seriously doubt the 
antiquity of the Pafdavi letters $ and in truth the inseription behind 
the horse of Rustam, which Nizboue has also given us, is apparent- 
ly Pahlavi, and might with some pains be decyphered : that charac- 
fec was extremely rude, and seems to have beep written, like the 
Roman and the Arabic, in a variety of hands, for I remember to 
have examined a rare collection of old Zersian coins in the Museum 
of the great Anatomist, WILLIAM HUNTER, and, though I believed 
the legends to be Pas/avi, and had no doubt, that they were coins 
of Parthian kings, yet I could not read the inscriptions without wast~ 
ing more time, than I had then at command, in comparing the 
dJetters and ascertathing the proportions, in which they severally 
occurred, The gross Pahlavi was improved by Zena TUSHT or his 
disciples into an elegant and perspicuous character, in which the 
Zenddvesia waa copied ; and both were written from the right hand 
to the left like other Chaldaic alphabets ; for they are manifestly 
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both of Chaldean origin ; but the Zend has the singular advantage 
of expressing all the long and short vowels, by distinct» marks, in 
the body of each word, and ail, the words are distinguished by full 
points between them ; so that, if modern Persian were unmixed 
with Arabic, it might be written in Zend withethe greatest conveni- 
ence, ag any one may perceive by copying in that character a few 
pages of the Seshnd mak, As to the unknown inscriptions in the 
place of JEMSHI’D, it may reasonably be doubted, whether they 
contain a system of letters, which any nation ever adopted: in jive 
of them the letters, which are separate by points, may be.reduced 
to forty, at feast I can Gistinguish no more essentially different ; 
and they al! seem to be regular variations and compositions of a 
straight line and an angular figure like the head of a javelin, or a 
leaf (to use the language of botanists) Aearted and hanced. Many of 
the Auntie letters appear to have been formed of similar elements ; 
and it has been observed, that the writing at Persepolis bears a 
strong resetgblance to that, which the Zrish call Ogham: the word 
Agam in Sanscrit means mysterious knowledge ; but dare nok 
affirm, that the two words had a common origin, and only mean 
to suggest, that, if the characters in question be really alphabetical, 
they were probably secret and sacerdotal, or a mere cypher, perhaps, 
of which the priests only had the key, They might, I imagine, be 
decyphered, if the language were certainly known ; but, in all the 
other inscriptions of the same sort, the characters are too complex, 
and the variations of them too numerous, to admit an opinion, that 
they could be symbols of artichlate sounds ; for even the Ndgar? 
system, which has more distinct letters than any known alphabet, 
couaists only of forty-nine simple characters, two of which are mere, 
substitutions, and four of little use in Sanscrit or in any other lan- 
guage ; while the more complicated figures, exhibited by NIEBUHR, 
must be as numerous at least as the Chinese keys, which are the 
signs of ideas only, and some of which resemble the old Persian let- 
ters at Jstakhy : the Danish traveller was convinced from his own 
observation, that they were written from the léft hand, like all the 
characters used by Hindu uations; but I must leave this dark 
aubject, which I cannot illuminate, with a remark formerly made 
by myself, that the square Chaldaic letters, a few of which are 
found oa the Persian ruins, appear to have been originally the same 
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with the Dévandgari, before the latter were enclosed, as we now 
see them, angular frames. 

II. The primeval religion of Jvdn, if we.rely on the authorities 
adduced by Mousani Fa‘nr’, was that, which NEWTON calls the 
oldest (and it may justly be called the noblest) of all religions ; 
“a firm belief, that Oae Supreme Gop made the world by his power, 
and continually governed it by his providence ; a pious fear, love, and 
adoration of Hing; a due reverence for parents and aged persons ; 

, 2fraternal affection for the whole Suman Species, and a compassionate 
tenderness gven for the brute creation.” A system of devotion so 
pure and sublime could harfly gméng mortals be of long duration ; 
and we learn from the Dadistin, that,thé popular worship of the 
Ardaians under Hu’sHANG was purely Sabian ; a word, of which 1 
cannot offer any certain etymology, but which has been deduced by 
grammarians fram Sada, a host, and, particularly the Aost of heaven, or 
the celestial bodies, in the adoration of which the Sadan ritual is be- 
lieved to have consisted : there is a description, in the learned work 
just mentioned} of the several Persién temples dedicated to the Sun 
and Planets, of the images adored in them, and of the magnificent 
processions to them on prescribed festivals, one of which is probab- 
ly represented by sculpture in the ruined city of JemsHID ; but the 
“planetary worship in Férsia seems only a part of a far more com- 
plicated religion, which we now find in these Jnd:an provinces ; for 
Mousan assures us, that, iff the opinion of the best informed Per- 
sians, who professed the faith of Hu’sHANG, distingvished from that 
of ZEA TUBHT, the first monarch of Zrdn and of the whole earth 
was MAHA‘BAD, a word apparently*Sanscrét, who divided the people 
into four orders, the redious, the etistary, the commercial, and the ser- 

evile, to which he assigned names unquestionably the same in their 
origin with those now applied to the four primary classes of the 
Hindus. They added, that He received from the cyeator, and pro- 
mulgated among men, @ sacred book in a heavenly language, to which 
the Muse/man author gives the Arabic title of desdttr, ot regulations, 
but thg original name of which he has not mentioned ; and that foxr- 
tees Mauia’Ba‘dDs had appeared or would appear in human shapes 
for the government of this world: now when we know, that the 
Hindus believe in fourteen MENU'S, or celestial personages with simi- 
. Jar functions, the first of whom left a book of regulations ox divine 
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ordinances, which they hold equal to the Véia, and the language of 
which they believe to be that of the Gods, we can hardly doubt, that 
the first corruption of the purest and oldest religion wis the sys- 
tem of Indian Theology, invented by the Brdsmans and prevalent 
in these territories, where the book of MaHa‘Ba’D or MENU is at 
this hour the standard of all religious, and® moral duties, The 
accession of CaYUMERS fo the throne of Férsia, in the eighth or 
ninth century before CHRIST, seems to have been Sccompanted by 
a considerable revolution both in government and religion: he 
was most probably of a different, race from the Mahtdbddians, who 
preceded him, and began perhaps tke new system of national faith, 
which Hu‘SUANG, whose fame it bears, completed ; but the refor- 
mation was partial ; for, while they rejected the complex polytheism 
of their predecessors, they retained the laws of MAHABAD, with a 
superstitious veneration for the sun, the planets, and fre; thus resem- 
bling the Atndu sects, called Saura's and Sdgnica’s, the second of 
which is very numerous at Banares where many aguihdtra’s are 
continually blazing, and where the Sdgnica’s, when ‘they enter on 
their sacerdotal office, kindle, with two pieces of the hard wood 
Sem, a fire which they keep lighted through their lives for their 
nuptial ceremony, the performance of solemn sacrifices, the obse-, 
quies of departed ancestors, and their own funeral pile, This re- 
markable rite was continued by Zara’ TUSHT ; who reformed the 
old retigion by the addition of genii, or angels, presiding over 
months and days, of new ceremonies in the veneration shown 
to fice, of a new work, which he pretended to have received from 
heaven, and, above all, by establishing the actual adoration of One 
Supreme Being: he was born, according to Mousay, in the district 
of Rai, and it wasHe, not, as AMMIANUS asserts, his protector’ 
GusHTass, who travelled nto Jzdia, that he might receive infor- 
mation from the Brdkmans in theology and ethics. It is barely 
possible, that PyTHaGORAS knew him in the capital of Irak ; but 
the Greecsan sage must then have been far advanced in years, and 
we have no certain evidence of an intercourse between the two 
philosophers. The reformed religion of Persia continued in force, 
till that country was subdued by the Muselmans ; and, without 
studying the Zend, we have ample information concerning it in the 
modern Fersien writings of several, who professed #. BAHMAN 
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always named Zena TusHT, with reverence ; but he was in truth a 
pure Theist, and strongly disclaimed any adoration of the fire or 
other elements : he denied, that the doctrine of two coeval principles, 
supremely good and supremely bad, formed any part of his faith ; 
and he often repeated with emphasis the verses of FIRDAUSI on the 
Prostration of Cyrus and*his paternal, grandfather before the 
blazing altar: “Think not, that they were adorers of fire; for that 
element was only an exalted object, on the lustre éf which they 
fixed their eyes, they humbled themselves a whole week before 
Gop; and, if thy understandiag be ever so little exerted, thou must 
acknowledge thy dependence on fhe being supremely pure.” In a 
story of SaDt, near the close of his beautiful Bristdn, concerning 
the idol of So’maNaT’H, or MAHA‘DE'VA, he confounds the religion 
of the Hindus with that of the Gadrs, calling the Brdfmans not ouly 
Moghs, (which might berjustified by a passage in the Mesnav}) but 
even readers of the Zend and Pdsend : now, whether this confusion 
proceeded front real or pretended ignotance, I cannot decide, but 
am as firmly convinced, that the doctrines of the Zend were dis- 
tinct from those of the Véda, as I am that the religion of the 
Brahmans, with whom we converse every day, prevailed in Persia 
before the accession of Cavu‘MERS, whom the Pédrst’s, from respect 
to his memory, consider as the first of then, although they believe 
in an universal deluge before his reign. 

With the religion of the olt) Persians their philosophy (or as 
much as we know of it) was intimately connected ; for they were 
assiduous observers of the luminaries, which they adored, and es- 
tahklished, according to Moizsan, who confirms in gome degtce the 
fragments of BeRosus, a number of artificial cycles with distinct 
names, which seem to indicate a knowledge of the period, in which 
the equinoxes appear to revolve: they are said also tg have known 
the most wonderful powers of nature, and thence to have acquired 
the fame of magicians and enchanters; but I will only detain 
you with,s few remarks on that metaphysical theology, which has 
been professed immdmorially By a numerous sect of Persians and 
Hindus, was carried in part into Greece, and prevails even now 
among the learned Muse/mans, who sometimes avow it without re~ 
eerve, The modern philosophers of this persuasion are called S#fs, 


thee from the Greck word for a sage, ot from the woollen mantle, 
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which they used to wear in some provinces of Persia: their funda- 
mental tenets are, that nothing exists absolutely but, Gop: that 
the human soul is an emanation from his essence, and, though 
divided for a time from its heavenly source, will be finally re-united 
with it; that the highest possible happingss will arise from its 
reunion, and that the chigf good of mankind, in this transitory 
world, consists in as perfect an u#ion with the, Eternal Spirit as 
the incumbrafices of a mortal ffame will allow ; that, for this pur- 
pose, they should break all connexion (or tadlluk, as they call it), 
with extrinsic objects, and pass threugh life without. attachments, 
as a swimmer in the ocean strikes* freely without the impediment 
of clothes; that they shoald be straight and free as the cypress, 
whose fruit is hardly perceptible, and not sink under a load, like 
fruit-trees attached to a trellis; that, if mere earthly charms have 
power to influence the soul, the dea of celestial beauty must over- 
whelm it in extatic delight ; that, for want of apt words to ex- 
press the divine perfections and the ardour of devotion, we must 
borrow such expressions as approach the nearest to our ideas, and 
speak of Heaxty and Love in a transcendent and mystical sense; 
that, like a reed torn from its native bank, like wax separated froth 
its delicious honey, the soul of man bewails its disunion with mnelan- 
choly music, and sheds burtfing tears, like the lighted taper, wait- 
ing passionately for the moment of its extinction, as a disengage- 
ment from earthly trammels, and-the means of returning to its 
Only Beloved. Such in part (for I omit the minuter and more 
subtil metaphysics of the Srifs, which are mentioned in the Dabis- 
én) is the wild apdenthusiastic religion of themodern Persian ports, 
especially of the sweet Ha’F1z and the great Maxéavi : such is the 
system of the /éddnté philosophers and best lyric poets of India; 
and, as it was a system of the highest antiquity in both nations, 
it may be added to the many other proofs of an immemorial affi- 
nity between them. 

HI. On the ancient monuments of Persian sculpture and as- 
chitecture we have already made such observations, as were suffi- 
cient for our purpose ; nor will you be surprised at the diversity 
between the figures at Z/ephanta, which are manifestly Hindu, and 
those at Persepolis, which are merely Sabian, if you concur with 
me in believing, that the Zathti Jemskid was erected after the 
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time of Cavu mers, when the Brahmans had migrated from Iran, 
and when their intricate mythology had been superseded by the 
simpler adoration of the planets and of fire. * 

IV. As to the sciences or arts of the old Persians, ¥ have little 
to say; and no complete evidence of them seems to exist. MOHSAN 
speaks more than oncé of apcient verses in the Pahlavi language ; 
and BAHMAN assured me, that some scanty remains of them had 
been preserved: their music and painting, which NraaM1’ celebra- 
ted, have irrecoverably perished; and in regard to Ma‘Nr’, the 
painter and impostor, whose book of drawings called Aréang, which 
he pretended to be divine, is S supposed to have been destroyed by the 
Chinese, in whose dominions he had sought refuge, the whole tale is 
too modern to throw any light on the questions before us concern- 
fing the origin of nations and the inhabitants of the primitive world, 

‘Thus has it been proyed by clear evidence and plain reasoning, 
that a powerful monarchy was established in /réx long before the 
Assyrian, or Pishdddi, government ; fhat it was in truth a Hinds 
monarchy, though, if any choose to call it Cusian, Casdean, or 
Scythian, we shall not enter into a debate on mere names ; that it 
qubsisted many centuries, and that its history has been ingrafted on 
thet of the Hindus, who founded the monarchies of Ayddhya and 
Indvaprestha ; that the language of tha first Persian empire was 
the mother of the Sanscrit, and consequently of the Zend,and Parsé, 
aswell as of Greek, Latin, and Gothic; that the langnage of the 
Assyrians was the parent of Chaldaic and Pahlavi, and that the 
primary Tartarian language also had been current in the same em- 
pire; although, as the Zartars had no books or even letters, we 
carinot with certainty trace their unpolished and “variable idioms. 
‘We discover, therefore in Persia,at the earliest dawn of history, the 
three distinct races of men, whom we described on former occasions 
as possessors of India, Arabia, Tartary ; and, whether they were 
collected in fran from distant regions, or diverged from it, as from 
common centre, we shall easily determine by the following con- 
siderations. Let us observe io the first place the central position of 
Iran, which is bounded by Arabia, by Zartary, and by Jndia; 
whilst Arabia lies contiguous to Iram only, but is remote from 
Zartary, and divided even from the skirts of Judia by a consider- 
able gulf ; a0 country, therefore, but Persia seems likely to have 
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aent forth its colonies to all the kingdoms of Asia; the Brékmanr 
could never have migrated from India to Irdn, because they are ex- 
pressly forbidden by their oldest existing laws to leave the region, 
which they inhabit at this day ; the 4raés have not even a tradi- 
tion of an emigration into Persia before MOHAMMED, nor had they 
indeed any inducement to quittheir beaytifuland extensive domains; 
and, as to the Tartars, we have na trace in history of their departure 
from their plains and forests, till the invasion of the Medes, who, ac- 
cording to etymologists, were the sons of MaDal, and even they were 
conducted by princes of an Assyrian family. The three races, 
therefore, whom we have already mentioned, {and more«ihan threa 
we have not yet found) migrated from Jrdx, as from their common 
country ; and thus the Sazon chronicle, I presume from good au 
thority, brings the first inhabitants of Britain from Armenia ; while 
a late very learned writer concludes, after all his laborious research- 
es, that the Goths or Scythians came from Persia ; and another 
contends with great force, that both the /rish and old Britons pro- 
ceeded severally from the borders of the Caspian ; a coincidence 
of conclusions from different media by persons wholly unconnected, 
which could scarce have happened, if they were not grounded on 
solid principles. We may therefore hold this proposition firmly 
established, that Jrdw, or Persia in its largest sense, was the true 
centre of population, of knowledge, of languages, and of arts ; which, 
instead of travelling westward anly, as it has been fancifylly sup- 
posed, or eastward, as might with, equa} reason have been asserted, 
were expanded in all directions to all the regions of the world, in 
which the Minds race had settled under various denominations ; but, 
whether Asia hds not produced dther races of men, distinct from 
the Hindus, the‘ Arads,or the Tartars, or whether any apparent 
diversity may not have sfryng from an intermixture of those three 
in different proportions, must be the subject of a future inquiry. 
There is another question of more immediate importance, which you, 
gentlemen, only can decide: namely, “ by what means we can pre- 
serve our Society from dying gragually away, as it has advanced 
gradually to its present (shall I say flourishing or languishing?) 
state” It has subsisted five years without any expense to the meme 
bers of it, until the first volume of ours Transactions was published ; 
and the prices of that large volume, if we compare tha different, 
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waiues of money in Beaga/ and in England, is not more than equal 
to the axnuai contribution towards the charges of the Royal Society 
by each of Its fellows, who may not have chosen to compound for it 
on his admission: this I mention, npt from an idea that any of us 
could object to the purchase of one copy at least, but from a wish 
to inculcate the necessity of our common exertions in promoting 
the sale of the work both here and in'Lonxdon, In vain shall wa 
meet, as a literary*body, if our meetings shall cease fo be supplied 
with original dissertations and memorials ; and in vain shall we 
collect the most interesting papers, j if we cannot publish them occas 
sionally without exposing the Superintendents of the Company's 
press, who undertake to print them at their own hazard, to the 
danger of a considerable loss: by united efforts the French have 
compiled their stupendoys repositories of universal knowledge; 
and by united efforts only can we hope to rival them, or to diffuse 
ever our own country ‘and the rest of Burope the lights attainable 
hy our Asiatic Researches, 


IV. 
A LETTER /rom the late Henry Vansrrtart, Esq. 
To the Preswoenr. ‘ 


Sir, 


Havine some time ago met with, a Persian abridgment, com~ 
posed by Mandav? Kuarrvu'DDr'n, of the dsrdru'l afdghinak, or 
the secrets of the Afghans, a book written in the Puskto language 
by Husain, the son of SA‘BIR, the son of Krzr, the disciple of 
Hasvat Sua KASIM Sulaimdni, whose tomb is in Chundrgur, 1 
was induced to translateit, Although it opens with a very wild des- 
cription of the origin of that tribe, and contains a narrative, which 
can by no means be offered upon the whole as a serious and probable 
history, yet 4 conceive, that the knowledge of what a nation suppose 
themselves to be, may be interesting to a Society like this, as well 
as of what they really are; indeed the commencement of almost 
every history is fabulous ; and the most enlightened nations, after 
they have arrived at that degree of civilization and importance, whieh 
has enabled and induced them to commemorate their actions, have 
always found a vacancy at their oufset, which invention, or at best 
presumption, ‘must supply. Such, fictions appear at first in the 
form of traditions ; and, having in this shape amused successive 
generations by 3 gratification ‘of their national vanity, they are 
committed to writing, and acquire the authority of history. i 

As a kingdom 1s an assemblage of component parts, condensed 
by degrees, feom smaller associations of individuals, to their general 
union, so histofy is a combination the of transactions not only of the 
different tribes, but even of the individuals of the nation, of which 
it treats: each particular narrative in such a general collection 
must be summary and incomplete, Biography therefore,*as well 
as descriptions of the manners, actions, and even opinions of such 
tribes, as are connected with a great kingdom, are not only enter- 
taining in themselves, but useful; as they explain and throw a 
light upon the history of the nation, 
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Under these impressions, 1 venture to lay before the Society 
the translation of an abridged history of the Afghans, a tribe at 
different times subject to, aud always connected with, the kingdoms 
of Persia and Hindustan, 1 also submit a specimen of their lan- 
guage, which is called by them Pukhto; but this word is softened 
in Persian into Pushio 


Jam, Str 
With thegreatest respect, 
: Your most obedient humble servant, 
HENRY VANSITTART, 


Calcutta, March §, 1784. 


On the DESCENT of the AFGHANS from the JEWS: 


HE Afghans, according to their own tradifions, are the posterity 
of MELIC Ta‘LU'T (king «SAUL) who, fh the opinion of some, was 
a descendant of Juba, the son of Jacos, and aecording to others, 
of Benyanten, the brother of JoszrH. 

In a war, which raged between the children of a/seae? and the” 
Amalekites, the latter, being victorious? plundered the Jews, and ob- 
tained possession of theark of the covenant. Considering this the 
God of the Jews, they threw it into fire, which did not affect it, They 
afterwards attempted to cleave it with axes, but without success: 
every individual, who treated it with indignity, was punished for his 
temerity, They then placed it in their temple, but all their idols 
bowed to it, At length they fastened it upon a cow, which they 
turned loose in the wildernes’, . 

‘When the prophet SAMUEL arose, the children of Israel said to 
him: “we have been totally subdued by the Amasehites, and have 
no king. Raise to usa king, that we may be enabled to contend 
for the glory of God.” SAMUEL said: “in case you are led out to 
battle, are you determined fo fight?” They answered : “ what Has 
befallen us, that we should not fight aguinst infidels? That nation 
has banished*us from our country and children.” Att this time the 
Angel Gasriet descended, and, delivering a wand, said: “it is the 
command of Gop, that the person, whose stature shall correspond 
with thia wand, sball be king of Zsmeed.” 

Mztic Ta Lu@ was at that time a man of inferior condition, 
and performed the humble employment of feeding the goats and 
cows of other. One day a cow under his charge was accidentally 
Jost, Being disappointed in his searches, he was greatly distressed, 
and applied to SaMUEL, saying, “I have lost a cow, and do not pos- 
sess the means of satisfying the owner, Pray for me, that I may be 
extricated from this difficulty.” SAMUEL, perteiving that he was a 
men of lofty stature, asked his name. He answered Ta Lu’. 
Samugt then said: “ Measure Ta‘LU‘T with the wand, which the 
Angel GABRIEL brought.” His stature was equal to it. SAMUEL 
then said: “Gop has raised TaLuT to be your king.” The chil- 
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tiven of Israel answered: “we are greater than our king. We are men 
of dignity/and He is of inferior condition. How shall He be our 
king.” SAMUEL informed them, they should know, that God had 
constituted TALUT their king, by his restoring the ark of the cove- 
nant. He accordingl> restpred it, and they acknowledged him their 
sovereign, 

After TALUrobtained the kiggdom, he seized part of the terri- 

tories of JaLU‘T, or GOLIAH, who assembled a large army, but was 
killed by Davos. Ta‘Lo’ ‘7 afterwatt died a martyr in a war agaiost 
the infidels ; and God constituted Davia king of the Jews. 

MeEuic Ta‘Lu’r had two sons, one called BERKIA, and the other 
IrMia, who served Davin, and were beloved by him. He sent them 
to fight against the infidels ; and, by Gop’s assistance, they were 
victorious, 

The son of BERKTA was called AFGH'AN, and the son of Inwa 
was named Ussec, Those youths distinguished themselves in the 
teign of Davin, ‘and were employed by SOLOMON. AFGHAN was 
distinguished by his corporal strength, which struck terror inta 
Demons and Genii. Uspec was eminent for his learning, 

Afghan used frequently to make excursions to the mountains ; 
whgre his progeny, after his death, established themselves, lived in 
a state of independence, built forts, and exterminated the infidels, 

‘When the select of creatutes, MUHAMMED, appeared upon earth, 
his fame reached the AFGH'ANS, who sought him in multitudes under 
their leaders KHALID and AspuL Rasut'’p, sons of WaL'ip. Tha 
prophet honoured them with the most gracious reception, saying : 
“Gome, O Muiic, or Kings ;”“whence they assumed the title of 
Méelic, which they enjoy to this day. The prophet gave them his 
ensign, and said, that the faith would be sfrengthened by them, 

Many sons were born of KHa Lim, the son of WaL) 15, who signa- 
lized themselves in the presence of the prophet, by fighting against 
the infidels, MUHAMMED honoured and prayed for them. 

In thareign of Sultan Maumy'D of Ghasnak, eight men arrived, 
of the posterity of Kua‘Lip the son of WaL'tp, whose names were 
Katou, Avon, Daup, Yauua, AHMED, AWIN, and GHaZr. The 
Sultan was much pleased with them, and appointed each a com. 
mander in his army. He also conferred on them the offices of 
Vasir and Vakili Mutiak, or Regent of the Empire, 

H 
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Wherever they were stationed, they obtained possession of the 
eountry, built mosqués, and overthrew the temples of idols. They 
increased so much, that the army of MAHMUD was chiefly compos- 
ed of Afghaus, When Heruiwp, a powerful prince of Hindustan, 
meditated an invasion of Ghasnah, Sultan ManMu'D dispatched 
against him the descendants of Kua‘Lip with twenty thousand 
horse; a battlé ensued ; the Afghgns made the aflack ; and, after a 
severe engagement, which fasted from daybreak till noon, defeated, 
HigeBtnd, killed many of the. dffidels, and convertéd gome to the 
Mukammedan faith. , - 

The Afghans now began to establish themselves in the moun- 
tains; and some settled in cities with the permission of Sultan 
Maumu’D. They framed regutations, dividing thems: into four 
classes, agreeably to the following description. The first is the pure 
elass, consisting of those, whose fathers and mothers were Afghans, 
The second class consists of those, whose fathers were A/ghans, and 
mothers of another nation. The third clase contaihs those, whose 
mother were Afghans, and fathers of another nation, The fourth 
class is composed of the children of women, whose mothers were 
Afghans, and fathers and husbands of a different nation. Persons, 
who do not belong to one of the classes, are not called Afghars.,° 

After the death of Sultan MaHMvu’D they made another settle- 
ment in the mountains. SHIHA’BUPDI'N Gauri, a subsequent Sultan 
of Ghasnak, was twice repulsed foom Hindustan, His Vasir assem- 
bled the people, and asked, if any of the posterity of KHALID were 
living, They answered :“ Many now live in a state of indepen 
dence in the mountains, where they have a considerable army.” ‘Ghe 

Vasir requested” them to go to the mountains, and by entreaties 
prevail on the Afghans ti come ; for they were the descendants of 
companions &f the prophet, 

The inhabitants of Géasnak undertook this embassy, and, by en- 
treaties and presents, conciliated the minds of the Afghans, who 
promised to engage in the service of the Sultan, providedshe would 
himself come, and enter into an agreement with them. The Sultan 
visited them in their mountains ; honoured them ; and gave them 
dresses and other presents, They supplied him with twelve thou- 

sand horse, and a considerable army of infantry, Being dispached 
by the Sultan before bis own army, they took D&A, killed Ro¥ 
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Pantoura the King, his Ministers and Nobles, laid waste the city, 
and made the infidels prisoners. They afterwards exhibited nearly 
the same scene ia Canexj. 

The Sultan, pleased by the reduction of those cities, conferred 
howours upon the 47% » tis said, that he then gave them the 
titles of Patén and Khdm: the word Patde is derived from the 
Hinds verb Paitna, to rush, in allusion to thelr alacrity in attacking 
the enemy, The Pagans have greatly distinguished°themselves in 
the history of Hindustdn, and are divided into a variety of sects. 

The rage of Afghans pogsessed, themselves of the mountain of 
Soroméy, which is near Kandahar, and the circumjacent country, 


” where they have built forts: this tribe Bas furnished many kings, 


The following monarchs of this race have sat upon the throne of 
Deki; Sultan Rehlole, Afghan Lov't, Sultan Secanpsr, Sultan 
Ipra HM, Sur‘R Se4H, Ista SH'an, ADIL SHAHSUR. They 
also aumber the following kings of Gaur: SoLAIM aN Siiahk Gursani, 
BayaZ ip Shak, and Kote Shak ; besides whom their nation has 
produced many conquerors of Provinces, The A/ghails are called 
Solaimdni, either because they were formerly the subjects of 
SoLomon, king of the Jews, or because they inhabit the mountain of 
SoLomon, 

© The translation being finished, I shall only add, that the coun- 
try of the Afghans, which is 4 province of Cébu/, was originally called 
Rok, and from hence is derived the name of the Rghillaks, The 
city, which was established in ity the A/ghans, was called by them 
Paishwer, or Paishér, and is now the name of the whole district. 
‘The sects of the Afghans, ot Patans, are very numerous, The princt- 
pal are these: Lodi, Lohaunt, Stir, Strwdni, Yiisuferhi, Bangish, 
Diasaui, Khattt, Yasin, Khatl, and Baloje. The meaning of Zs? 
is offspring, and of Xhai/, sect, A very particular account of the 
Afghans has been written by the late Ha'¥iz Ramat Khan, a chief 
of the Rohillaks, from which the curious reader may derive much in- 
formation. They ate Muse/mans, partly of the Sunzi, and partly of 
the Shéok persuation, They are great boasters of the antiquity of 
their origin, and reputation of their tribe, but other Afusefnans en- 
tirely reject their claim, and consider them of modern, and even base, 
extraction. However, their character may be collected from his- 
tory. They have distinguished themselves by their courage, both 
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singly and unitedly, as principals and auxiliaries, They have con 
quered for their own princes and for foreigners, and have always been 
considered the main strenth of the army, in which they have served, 
As they have been applauded for virtues, they have also been re- 
proached for vices, having sometimes been guilty of treachery, and 
even acted the base part of assassins. 


4 SPECIMEN of the Pusuro Lancuacr, 


ota 
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wi rtals er? s2*52 29! 
By the oppression of tyrannical rulers, , 
Fire, the grave, aod Padshér, all three have been rendered equal 


. 
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wails a glely US 2 den, 3 mde 
‘With respect to prayers enjoined by the Sunnah, they are remitted, 
It is thus expressed in the Teports, 


Boat GSheu rt Balg ie 
Ifa man perform them, it is very laudable. Ifhe do not perform 
them, it is no crime in him. 
, bli px 
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If the disposition be not good, O Mirza, 
‘What difference is there between a Sayyed and a Brdkman 


NOTE by the PResiDeNt, 


“Tuis account of the Afghdns may lead to a very interesting discon 
very. We learn from spas, that the Ten Tribes, after a wanders 
ing journey, came to a country called Arsareth ; where, we may 
suppose, they settled : now the Afghans are said by the best Persian 
historians to be descerided from the Jews ; they havé traditions a- 
tong themselves of such a descent; and itis even asserted, that their 
families age distinguished by ¢he names of Jewish tribes, although, 
since their conversion to the Js/ém, they studiously conceal their 
origin ; the Pushto language, of which | have seen a dictionary, has 
a manifest resemblance to the Chaldaic ; and a considerable district 
under their dominion is called Hasdreh, ot Hozdret, which might 
easily have been changed into the word used by Espras, I strongly 
recommend an inquiry into the literature and history of the A/ghans, 


V. 


REMARKS on the Istanp of Hinzvan or JOHANNA. 
By the PresipEent. 


Finzvan {a name, which has been gradually corrupted into 
Ansuame, Anjuan, Juanny, and Jokanna) has been governed about 
two centuries by a colony of Agaés, and exhibits a*cuyjous instance 
of the slow approaches towafd civifization, which are made by a 
small community, withrmany natural advantages, but with few means 
of improving them, An account of this African island, in which we 
hear the Janguage and see the manners of Avabia, may neither be 
uninteresting in itsclf, nor fareign to the objects of inquiry proposed 
at the institution of our Society. i 

On Monday the 28th of July 1783, after a voyage, in the Crocodéle, 
of ten weeks and two days‘from the rugged islarais of Cape Verd, 
our eyes were delighted with a prospect so beautiful, that neither a 
painter nor a poet could perfectly represent it, and so cheering to us, 
that it can justly be conceived by such only, as have been in our 
preceding situation, It was the sun rising in full splendour on she 
isle of Maya'ta (as the seamén called it) which we had joyfully distin- 
guished the preceding afternoon by the height of its peak, and which 
now appeared at no great distance’ from the windows of our cabin ; 
while Hiucidn, for which we had so long panted, was plainly dis- 
cernible a-head, where its highlands presented themselves with re- 
markable boldnegs. The weather-was fair ; the water, smooth ; and 
a gentle breeze drove us easily before dinner-time round a rock, on 
which the Briiant struck just a year before, into a comodious road®, 
where we drgpped our anchor early in the evening ; we had seea 
Mokéla, another sister island, in the course of the day. 

The frigate was presently surrounded with canoes, and the deck 
soon crowded with native of all ranks, from the high Born ghief,who 
washed linen, to the half-naked slave, who offly paddied. Most of 
them had letters of recommendation from Hnghshssen, which nono 
of them were able to read, though they spoke English intelligibly ; 
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and some appeared vain of titles, which our counttymen had given 
them in play, according to their supposed stations: we had Lords, 
Dukes, and Princes on board, soliciting our custom and importuning 
us for presents. In fact they were too Sensible to be proud of emp- 
ty sounds, but justly ingagined, that those ridiculous titles would 
serve as marks of distinction; and, by attracting notice, procure for 
them something substantial. The only men of real consequence in 
the island, whom we saw before We landed, were the Governor 
Asputian, second cousin to the kipg, and his brother AL Wr’, with 
their several sons; all of whem win again be particularly men- 
tioned: they undergtood Arabic,“seemed zealots in the Mokam- 
sedan faith, and admired my copies of the Alzoran ; ¢ some verses 
of which they read, whilst ALwi’ perused the opening of another 
Arabian manuscript, and explained it in Enug/isk more accurately 
than could have been expected. 

The next morning showed us the island in all its beauty ; and 
the scene was so diversified, that a distinct view of it could hardly 
have been exhibited by the best pencil: you must, therefore, be 
satisfied with a mere description, written on the very spot and com~ 
pared attentively with the natural landscape. We were at anchor 
infa fine bay, and before us was a vast amphitheatre, of which you 
may form a genera} notion by picturing‘in your minds a multitude 
of hills infinitely varied in size and figure, and then supposing them 
to be thrown together, with a Rind of artless symmetry, in all 
imaginable positions, The back ground was a series of mountains, 
one of which is pointed, near halfja mile perpendicularly high 
frqm the level of the sea, and little more than three miles 
frpm the shore : all of them were richly clothed with wood, chiefly 
fruit-trees, of an exquisite verdure. I had seen many a mountain 
of a stupendous height in Wales and Swisserland, byt never saw 
one before, round the bosom of which the clouds were almost con- 
tinuaily rolling, while its green summit rose flourishing above them, 
and received from them an additional brightness, Next to this dis- 
tant range of hills wa anothér fer, part of which appeared charm. 
ingly verdant, and part rather barren; but the contrast of colours 
changed even this nakedness into a beauty: nearer still were innu-~ 
tmerable mountains, or rather cliffs, which brought down their verdura 
and fertility quite to the beech ; so that every shade of green, the 
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sweetest of colours, was displayed at one view by !and and by watet: 
But nothing conduced more to the variety of this enchanting pros- 
pect, than the many rows of Palm-trees, especially the tall and grace- 
ful Aveca’s, on the shores, in the valleys, and on the ridges of hills, 
where one might almost suppose themi to have been planted regular. 
ly by design. , A more beautiful appearance can scarce be conceived, 
than such a number ofelegant palens { in such a situation, with luxu- 
tiant tops, like verdant plumes, placed at just intervals, and showing 
between them part of the remoter landscape, while*they left the rest 
to be supplied by the beholder’s imagination. The town pf Matsa- 
midd lay on our left, remarkable’ at a distance‘for the tower of the 
principal mosque, which “was built by Hacr’Man, a queen of the 
island, from whom the present king is descended: a little on our right 
was asmall town, called Bantdéns, Neither the territory of Vice, with 
its olives, date-trees, and cypresses, nor the‘sles of Hieres, with their 
delightful orange-groves, appeared so charming to me, as the view 
from the road of Hinsidn ; ‘which, nevertheless, is far surpassed, as 
the Captain of the Crocodi/e assured us, by many of the islands in the 
southern ocean, If life were not too short for the complete discharge 
of all our respective duties, public and private, and for the acquisi- 
tion even of necessary knowledge in any degree of perfection, with 
how much pleasure and improvement might a great part of it” be 
spent in admhing the beauties of this wonderful orb, and contem- 
plating the mature of man in all ifs varieties! 

‘We hastened to tread on firm*land, to which we had been so 
long disused, and went on shore, after breakfast, to see the town, 
and return the Gpvernor’s visit. As we walked, attended by a crowd 
of natives, I surpsised them by reading aloud an Aradic inscription 
over the gate of a mosque, and still more, when I entered it, by 
explaining fopr sentences, which were written very distinctly on the 
wall, signifying, “that the world was given us for our own edifica- 
tion, not for the purpose of raising sumptuous buildings ; life, for 
the discharge of moral and religious duties, not for pleasurable in- 
dulgences ; wealth, to be liberally b&stowed, n&t avaritiously hoard- 
ed; and learning, to produce good actions, not empty disputes,” 
‘We could not but respect the temple even of a false prophet, in 
which we found such excellent morality: we saw nothing better 
among the Romesh trampery in the church at Madera, When we 
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tame to ABDULLAH'S house, we were conducted through a small 
vourt-yard into an open room, on each side of which wasa large and 
convenient sofa, and above it a high bed-placé in a dark recess, over 
which a chintz counterpoint hang down from the ceiling ; this is the 
general form of the best rooms in the island ; and most’of the toler- 
able houses have a similar apartment on the opposite side of the court, 
that there may be at all hours a place in the shade for dinner or for 
repose. We were entertained with ripe dates from Femen, and the 
emilk of cocoanuts ; but the heat of the room, which seemed acces- 
sible to all, who chose to entgr it, pd the scent of musk or civet, 
with whith it was perfumed, soom made us gesirous of breathing a 
purer air; nor could I be detained long by the Aradic manuscripts, 
which the Governor produced, but which appeared of little use, and 
consequently of yo value, except to such as love mere curiosities: 
one of them, indeed, relating tothe penal law of the Mohammedans, 
I would gladly have purchased at a just price; but he knew not 
what to ask, and I knew, that better bgoks on that subject might be 
procured in Bengal. He then offered mea black boy Yor one of 
my Alkorans, and pressed me to barter an Indian dress, which he 
had seen on board the ship, for a cow and calf: the golden slippers 
agteacted him most, since his wife, he said, woutd like to wear them; 
ant, for that reason, I made him a present of them; but had destined 
the book and the robe for hig superior, No high opinion could be 
formed of Sayyad ABDULLAH, who seemed very eager for gain, and 
very servile where he expected in 

Our next visit was to Skaikh Sa’LtM, the king’s eldest son; and, 
if we had seen him first, the state of civilization in Hinstidn would 
hive appeared at its lowest ebb: the worst English hackney in the 
worst stable is better lodged, and looks more Princely than this 
heir apparent ; but, though his mien and apparel were extremely 
savage, yet allowance should have been made for his. Siiness ; which, 
as we afterwards learned, was an abscess in the spleen, a disorder 
not uncommon in that country, and frequently cured, agreeably to 
the Arddian practice, by the actual cautery. He was incessantly 
chewing pieces of the Areca-nué with shell-lime ; a custom borrow- 
ed, I suppose, from the Judians, who greatly improve the composi- 
tion with spices and betel-leaves, to which they formerly added 
camphor: all the natives of rank chewed it, butnot,I thiak, to so great 
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an excess, Prince Sa’LtM from time to time gazed at himself with 
complacency in a piece of broken looking-glass, which was glued ow 
a small board ; a specimen of wretchedness, which we observed in 
no other house; but many circumstances convinced us, that the 

apparently low condition of his royal highness, who was not on bad 

terms with his father, and seemed not toavant authority, proceeded 

wholly from his avarice. His brother HaMDULL4H, who generally 

resides in the town of Domdni, has a very diferent character, being 

esteemed a man of worth, good sense, and learning ; he had come,’ 
the day before, to Matsamuido, on hearing that an EnBlish frigate 

was in the road ; and I, having goné out for a few minutes toread an 

Arabic inseription, found him,on my return, devouring a manus- 

cript, which I had left with some of the company. He is a K@d2, 

or Mohammedan judge ; and, as he seemed to have more knowledge 

than his countrymen, I was extremely concerned, that I had so 
Kittle conversation with him. The king, Shaikh AHMED, has a 

younger son, named ABDULL4H, whose usual residence is in the 
town of Wdui, which he seldom leaves, as the state of his health 

is very infirm. Since the succession to the title and authority of 
Sultan is not unaiterably fixed in one line, but requires confirma- 

tion by the chiefs of the island, it is not improbable, that they may 

hereafter be conferred on prince HAMDULLAH, 

A little beyond the hole, in which Sa Lim received us, was his 
haram, or the apartment of his women, which he permitted us all to 
gee, not through politeness to strangers, as we believed at first, but, 
as I learned afterwards from his own lips, in expectation ofa present: 
we saw only two or three miserable creatures with their heads 
covered, while the' favourite; as we supposed, stood behind a coarse 
curtain, and showed her ankles under it loaded with silver rings 3 
which, if she was capable of reflection, she must have considered as 
glittering fettets rather than ornaments ; but a rational being would 
have preferred the condition of a wild beast, exposed to perils and 
hunger in a forest, to the splendid misery of being wife or mistress 

to Sa’Lim. . . 

Before we returned, ALWi' was desirous of showing me his 
books ; but the day was too far advanced, and I promised to visit 
him some other morning. The governor. however, prevailed on us 
to see hia place in the country, where he invited us to dine the next 
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day: the walk was extremely pleasant from the town to the side of 
a rivulet, which formed in one part a small pool very convenient 
for bathing, and thence, through groves and alleys, to the foot of 
a hill; but the dining-room was little better than an open barn, 
and was recommended only by the coolness of its shade. ABDUL- 
Law would accompany uson our return to the ship, together with 
two Mufn's, who spoke Arabic indifferently, and seemed eager to 
see all my manuscripts but they were very moderatdly learned, and 
egazed with stypid wonder on a fine copy of the Hamdsah and on 
other collections of ancient goetry.. 

Early the next morning a black messenger, with a tawny lad as 
his interpreter, came from prince Sa‘Lat ; who, having broken his 
perspective-glass, wished to procure another by purchase or barter: 
@ polite answer was returned, and steps taken to gratify his wishes, 
As we on our part exyresecd a desire to visit the king at Domdns, 
the prince's messenger tuld us, that his master would, no doubt, 
lend us palanquins (for there was not ashorse in the island) and order 
a sufficient number of his vassals to carry us, whom we*®might pay 
for their trouble, as we thought just: we commissioned him, there- 
fore, to ask that favour, and begged, that all might be ready for our 
axcursion before sunrise ; that we might escape the heat of the noon, 
witich, though it was the muidle of winter, we had found excessive. 
The boy, whose name was CpmBO MaD1, stayed with us longer than 
his companion: there was something in his look so ingenuous, and 
in his broken Engitsh so simple, that we encouraged him to continue 
his innocent prattle. He wrote and, read Arabic tolerably well, and 
set down at my desire the names ofséveral tawnsin the island, which, 
he first told me, was properly called Winsdian. {The fault of beg- 
Ring for whatever he liked, he had in comnon with the governor and 
other nobles; but hardly in a greater degree : : his first petition for 
some lavender-water was readily granted ; and a small bottle of it 
was so acceptable to him, that, if we had suffered him, he would 
have kissed our feet ; but it was not for himself that he rejoiced so 
extravagantly : he told us with¢ears starting from his eyes, that his 
mother would be pleased with it, and the idea of her pleasure seem- 
ed to fill him with rapture : never did I see filial affection more warm- 
ly felt or more tenderly and, in my opinion, unaffectedly expressed ; 
yet this boy was not a favoutite of the officers, who thought him art- 
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ful. His mother’s name, he said, was Fa’TIMa ; and he importaned 
us to visit her ; conceiving, I suppose, that all mankind roust fove and 
admire her: we promised to gratify bim ; and, having made him 
several presents, permitted him to return. As he reminded me of 
ALADDIN in the Arabian tale, I designed to give him that name in a 
recommendatory letter, which he pressed me to write, instead of St. 
Dominco, as some European visiter had ridiculously ealled bim ; 
but, since the Allusion would not kave been<Generally known, and 
since the title of Al/éu'din, or Eminence in Faith, might have offend-+ 
ed his superiors, I thought it advisable for him to keep‘his African 
name. A very indifferent dinner Was prepared for us at the house 
of the Governor, whom we did not see the whole day, as it was the 
beginning of Ramadan, the Mohammedan lent, and he was engaged 
in his devotions, or made them his excuse ; but hig eldest son sat by 
us, while we dined, together with Mu’sa, who was employed, jointly 
with his brother HUSAIN, as purveyor to the Captain of the frigate. 
Having observed a very elegant shrub, that grew about six feet 
high in the tourt-yard, but was not then in flower, I learned with plea- 
sure, that it was /innd,of which TI had read so much in Araésan poems, 
and which European Botanists have ridiculously named Lawsonia > 
Mu’sa bruised some of the leaves, and, having moistened them with 
water, applied them to our nails, and the tips of our fingers, which ia 
short time, became of a dark orange-scgrlet. I had before conceived 
a different idga of this dye, and inagined, that it was used by the 
Arabs to imitate the natural redness of those parts in young and 
healthy persons, which in all countries must be considered asa beauty: 
perhaps a less quantity of inna, ¢ or the same differently prepared, 
might have produced that effect. The old men in Arvadia used the 
same dye to conceal their grey hair, while their daughters were dying 
theic lips and gums black, to set off the whiteness of their teeth ; so 
universal in af nations and ages are personal vanity, and a love of dis~ 
guising truth; though in all cases, the farther our species recede from 
mature, the farther they depart from true beauty; and men at least 
should disdain to use artifice or decait for any purpose or on kiny occa- 
sion: if the women of rank at Paris, or those in London who wish to. 
imitate them, be inclined to call the Arabs barbarians ; let them view 
their own head-dresses and cheeks in a glass, and, if they have left 
Go room for blushes, be inwardly at least ashamed of their censure, 
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In the afternoon I walked a long way up the mountains in a wind- 
ing path amid plants and trees no less new than beautiful, and re- 
gretted exceédingly, that yery few of them were in blossom ; as I 
should then have had leisure to examine them. Curiosity led me 
from hill to hill; and I came at Iast to the sources of a rivulet, 
which we had passed hear the shore, and from which the ship was 
to be supplied with excellent water. I saw no birds on the moun- 
tains but Guinea-fowl, which might have been easily caught: no 
insects were troublesome to me, but mosquitos ; and I had no fear 
of venomouseeptiles, having been a&sured, that the air was too pure 
for any td exist in it,; but I was often unwillingly a cause of fear to 
the gentle and harmless lizard, who ran among the shrubs, On my 
return I missed the path, by which I had ascended ; but, having 
met some blacks laden with yams and plantains, I was by them 
directed to another, which led me round, through a charming grove 
of cocoa-trees, to the Governor's country seat, where our entertain- 
ment was closed by asillabub, which the Znglish had anghe the 
Muselmans to make for them, 

We received no answer from Sat ‘LIM; nor, indeed, sscial one; 
since we took for granted, that he could not but approve our inten- 
tign of visiting his father ; and we went on shore before sunrise, in full 
expectation of a pleasant excursion to Qymdnr: but we were happily 
disappointed. The servants, at the prince’s door, told us coolly, that 
their master was indisposed, and, ag they believed, asleep; that he had 
given them no orders concerning bis palanquins, and that they durst 
not disturb him, ALWf soon came to pay us his compliments; and was 
followed by his eldest son, AIMED, with whom we walked to the gar- 
dehs of the two princes SALIM and } HAMBULLAH; tthe situation was 
naturally good, but wild and desolate; and, in Sa’! ‘Lim's garden, which 
we entered through a miserable hovel, we Saw a convenient bathing- 
place, well-built with stone, but then in great disorder, 4nd a shed, by 
way of summer-house, like that under which we dined at the go- 
vernor’s, but smaller and less neat. On the ground lay a kind of cra- 
dle abowt six feet lgng, and Jittle more than one foot in breadth, 
made of cords twisted in a sort of clumsy network, with a long thick 
bambu fixed to each side of it: this, we heard with surprise, was a 
royal palanquin, and one of the vehicles, in which we were to have 
been rocked on men’s shoulders over the mountains, I had much con~ 
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versation with AHMED, whom I found intelligent and communica- 
tive: he told me, that several of his countrymen composed songs and 
tunes ; that he was himself a passionate lover of poetry and music; 
and that, if we would dine at.his house, he would play and sing tous. 
We declined his invitation to dinner ; as we had made a conditional 
promise, if ever we passed a day at Satsamldo, to cat our curcy with 
Bénd GiBy, an honest man, of whom we purchased eggs and vege- 
tables, and t whom some Englishman hee given the title of lord, 
which made him extremely vain ; we could, therefore, make Sayyad 
AHMED only a morning visit, * He sung a hymn or two in Arabic, 
and accompanied his deawling, though pathetig, psalmody with a 
kind of mandoline, which he touched with an awkard quill: the in- 
strument was very imperfect, but seemed to give him delight, The 
names of the stcings were written on it in Arabian or dndtan figures, 
simple and compounded ; but I could not think them worth copying. 
He gave Captain WILLLAMSON, who wished to Present some liter~ 
ary curiasitics to the dibrary at Dudiss, a small roll containing ahyma 
in Arabic betters, but in the language of Mombasa, which was mixed 
with Arabic; butit hardly deserved examination, since the study 
of languages has little intrinsic value, and is only useful as the in- 
strument of real knowledge, which we can scarce expect from the 
poets of the Mosambigue., AHMED would, I believe, have heard 
our European airs (I always except French melody) with rapture, for 
his favourite tune was a common frish jig, with which he seemed 
wonderfully ‘affected, 

On our return to the beech I “thought of visiting old ALwr’, ac- 
cording to my promise, and prince Sa’Lim, whose character I had 
not then discovered: I resolved for that purpose to stay on shbre 
alone, our dinner’with Gipu having been fixed at an early hour, 
ALWI’ showed me his matuscripts, which chiefly related to the cere- 
monies and @rdinances of his own religion; and one of them, 
which I had formerly seen in Exrofe, was a collection of sublime and 
elegant hymns in praise of MOHAMMED, with explanatory notes in 
the margin: 1 requested him to read one of them after thé manner 
of the Arads, and he chanted it ina strain by no means unpleasing ; 
but I am persuaded, that he understood it very imperfectly. The 
room, which was open to the street, was presently crowded with 
visiters, most of whom were Muxfts's, or Ezpounders of the Law; 
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atid ALwi’ desirous, perhaps, to display his zeal before them at the 
expense of good breeding, directed my atteation to a passage in a 
commentary on the Kordu, which I found levelled at the Céristians. 
The commentator, having related with’some additions (but, on the 
whole, not inaccurately} the circumstances of the temptation, puts 
this speech into the mouth of the tempter 5 "though Iam unable to 
“ delude thee, yet I will mislead, by thy means, more human crea- 
“tures, than thou wilt set right.” ‘Nor was this menace vain, (says 
‘the Mohawmedan writer) for the ipbabitants of a region many 
* thousand Jeagues in extent aresstill sordeluded by the devil, that they 
‘impiously call I’sa ‘the son of GOD: heaven preserve us, he adds, 
‘from blaspheming Christians as well asblaspheming Jews’ Al- 
though a religious dispute with those obstinate zealots would have 
been unseasonable and fruitless, yet they deserved, I thought, a slight 
reprehension, as the attack seemed to be concerted among them, 
*The commentator, said I, was much to blame for passing so indis- 
‘criminate and hasty a censure : the title, which gave your legislator, 
‘and gives you, such offence, was often applied in Judea, by a bold 
‘figure agreeable to the Hebrew idiom, though unusual in Arabic, to 
‘angels, to holy men, and even to all mankind, who are commanded to 
“ol Gob their Father ; and in this large sense, the Apostle to the 
‘ Romans calls the elect the chi/dren of Gdp, and the Mwssiat the 
‘first-born among many brethren ; but the words only begotten are ap- 
‘plied transcendently and incompafably to him alone® ; and,as for me, 
‘who believe the scriptures, which you also profess to believe, though 
‘you assert without proof that we havqaltered them, I cannot refuse 
‘him an appellation, though far surpr$sing our reason, by which he is 
‘digtinguished in the Gospel; and the believers in MUHAMMED, who 
‘expressly names him the Messiak, and pronounces him to have been 
‘born of a virgin,which alone might fully justify the phrage condemn- 
‘ed by this author,are themselves condemnable for cavilling at words, 
‘when they cannot object to the substance of our faith consistently 
‘with their, own,’ The Muselmans had nothing to say in reply ; and 
the conversation was cRanged. ° 

I was astonished at the questions, which ALWI” put to me con- 
cerning the late peace and the independence of America; the several 
Powers and resources of Britain and France, Spain and Holland; 

© Rom, 8, 29 See 1. John 5. 1. II. Barrow, 23%, 332, 251. 
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the character and supposed views of the Emperor ; the compatas 
tive strength of the Russian, Imperial, and Ofhman armies, and 
their respective modés of bringing their forces to action: Ianswered 
him without reserve, except on the state of our possessions in India ¢ 
nor were my answers lost; for I observed, that all the company 
wore variously affected by them ; generally with amazement, oftea 
with concern ; especially when I described to them the great force 
and admirabfe discipline of the Austrian diiny, and the stupid pre- 
judices of the Zurks, whom nothing can induce to abandon thei¢ 
old Zartarian habits, and exposed the weakness of their empire in 
Africa, and even in the more distant provinces of Asia. “In return 
he gave me clear, but general, information concerning the govern- 
ment and commerce of his island: “his country, he said, was poor, 
“and produced few articles of trade ; but, if they could get money, 
" which they now preferred to play things (those were his words) they 
“ might eapily, he added, procure foreign commodities, and exchange 
“them advantageously with their neighbours in the islands and on 
“the continent: thus with a little money, said he, v we purchase mus- 
“kets, powder, balls, cutlasses, knives, cloths, raw cotton, and other 
“articles brought from Bombay, and with those we trade to Mada- 
“ gascar for the natural produce of the country or for doors, with 
“which the French buy cattle, honey, butter, and so forth, in that is- 
“land, With gold, which we receive from your ships, we can procure 
bo elephants’ teeth from the natives of Mosambigue, who barter them 
“also for ammunition and bars of iron, and the Portuguese in that 
“country give us cloths of ‘TaHlous kinds in exchange for our com- 
“modities: those cloths we dispose of lucratively in the three neigh- 
* bouring islands ; whencé we bring rice, cattle, a kind of bread-ffuit, 
“which grows in Comara, and slaves, which we buy also at other 
“places, to which we trade ; and we carry on this traffic in our own 
“ vessels.” 

Here I could not help expressing my abhorrence of their s/ave+ 
trade, and asked him by what law they claimed a property in 
rational beings ; since our creator had givenour species a*dominion, 
to be moderately exercised, over the beasts of the field and the 
fowls of the air, but none fo san over man. “ By no law, answered 
“the, unless necessity be alaw. There are nations in Madagascar 
“and in Africa, who know neither Gop, nor his Prophet, nor Mosxs, 
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“nor DaviD, nor the MzsstaH: those nations are in perpetual war, 
“and take many captives ; whom, if they could not sell, they would 
“certainly Kill, Individuals among them aré in extreme poverty, 
“and have numbers of children ; who,#f they cannot be disposed of, 
“ must perish through Runger, together with their miserable parents : 
“by purchasing these wretches, we preserve their lives, and, perhaps, 
“those of many others, whom our money relieves. The sum of the 
“argument is this: it we buy them, they will live ; i®they become 

% valuable servants, they will live comfortably ; but, if they are not 
* sold, they ntust die miserably,” ‘There may be, said I, such cases ; 
‘but you Yallaciously,draw a general conclusign from a few particular 
‘instances ; and this is the very fallacy, which, on a thousand other 
‘occasions, doludes mankind, It is not to be doubted, that a cons- 
‘tant and gainful traffic in human creatures foments war, in whicl: 
‘captives are always rage, and keeps up that perpetual enmity, 
‘which you pretend to be the cause of a practice in itself reprehen- 
* sible, while in truth it is its effect ; thesame traffic encourages lazi- 
“ness in some parents, who might in general support thefr families 
‘by proper industry, and seduces others to stifle their natural feel~ 
‘ings: at most your redemption of those unhappy children can 
‘amount only toa personal contract, implied between you, for grati- 
‘tude and reasonable service on their part, for kindness and hu- 
“manity on yours; but can you think your part performed by 
‘disposing of them against their wills with as much indifference, as 
‘if you were selling cattle ; especially as they might become readers 
‘of the Kordn, and pillars of your faith? The law, said he, forbids 
‘our selling them, when they are beli¥ers in the Prophet ; and littio 

‘children only are sold ; nor they “often, or by all hasters,’ “You, 
" bho believe in MUHAMMED, said I, are bound by the spirit and 
“Jetter of his laws to take paius, that they also may believe in him ; 
“and, if you neglect so important a duty for sordid gail, I do not see 
“how you can hope for prosperity in this world, or for happiness in 
“the next.” My old friend and the Jf/ts’s assented, and muttered 
a few prayers ; but pgobably fargot my preaching, before many 
minutes had passed. 

So much time had slipped away in this conversation, that I could 
make but a short visit to prince Sa Lit; and my view in visiting 
him was to fix the time of our journey to Domdéui as carly as possible 
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on the next morning. His appearance was more savage than ever ; 
and I found him in a disposition to complain bitterly of the Zngitsh : 
“No acknowledgement, he said, had been made for the kind atten- 
“tions of himself and the chief men in his country to the officers and 
“people of the Bridiant, though a whole yeag had elapsed since the 
“wreck.” Treally wondered at the forgetfulness, to which alone 
such a neglect could be imputed ; and assured im, that I would 
express my ‘opinion both in Bengal arf® in letters to England, 
“We have little, said he, to hope from letters; for, when we have 
“been paid with them instead~of mousey, and have shdwn.them on 
“board your ships, wehave commonly been treated with disdain, 
“and often with imprecdtions.” {I assured him, that either those 
Jetters must have been written coldly and by very obscure persons, 
or shown to very ill-bred men, of whom there.were too many in 
all nations ; but that a few instances of radeness ought not to give 
him a general prejudice against our national character. “ But you, 
“said he, a are a wealthy nation ; and we are indigent: yet, though all 
“our groves of cocoa-trees, our fruits, and our cattle, are ever at 
“your service, you always try to make hard bargains with us for 
“ what you choose to dispose of, and frequently will neither sell nor 
“give those things, which we principally want.” “To form, saidI, 
“a just opinion of Englishmen, you must visit us in our own island, 
“orat least in Judia ; here we are sgrangers and travellers : many 
“of us have go design to trade in‘any country, and none of us think 
“of trading in Hinendn, where We stop only for refreshment, The 
“clothes, arms, or instrument which you may want, are commonly 
“necessary or convenient to us; but, if Sayyed ALwrt or his sons 
“were to be strangers in Gur country, you would have no reasott ‘to 
“boast of superior hospitglity.” He then showed me, a second time, 
‘a part of an old silk vest with the star of the order of the Thistle, 
and begged me to explain the motto ; expressing a wish, that the 
order might be conferred on him by the King of England in return 
for his good offices to the English I represented to him the impos- 
sibility of his being gratified, and took occasion to say, that'there was 
more true dignity in their own native titles, than in those of prina, 
duke, and lord, which had been idly given them, but had no confor- 
mity to their manners or the constitution of their government, 
‘Fhis conversation being agreeable to ocither of us, I changep 
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it by desiring, that the palanquins and bearers might be ready next 
morning as carly as possible: he answered, that his palanquins were 
at our service for nothing, but that we must pay him ten dollars 
for each set of bearers ; that it was the stated price ; and that Mr. 
HAstTINGs had paid iy when he went to visit the king. This, as I 
learned afterwards, was false; but, in all events, I knew, that he 
would keep the dollars himself, and give nothing to the bearers, 
who deserved them Netter, and whom he would céimpel to leave 
their cottages, and toil for his profit, “Can you imagine, I re- 
“ plied, thatewe would employ four,and twenty men to bear us sa 
“ far on their shoulders without rewarding them amply? But since 
“they are free men (so he had assured me) and not your slaves, we 
“will pay them in proportion to their diligence and good behavi- 
“our; and it becomes neither your dignity nor ours to make a pre. 
“vious bargain.” I showed him an elegant copy of the Koran, 
which I destined for his father, and described the rest of my pre- 
sent; but he coldly asked, “if that was all:” had he been king, a 
purse of dry dollars would have given him more pleasure than the 
finest or holiest manuscript. Finding him, in conversing on a va- 
riety of subjects, utterly void of intelligence or principle, I took 
my leave, and saw him no more; but promised to tet him know for 
certain whether we should make our intended excursion. 

‘We dined in tolerable cogfort, and had occasion, in the course 
of the day, to observe the manners of the natives in,the middle 
rank, who are called Bdnas, and al of whom have slaves constantly 
at work for them: we visited the mothsr of COMBOMA’DE, who seem- 
ed in a station but little raised abgwe indigence ; and her husband, 
whb was a mariner, bartered an Arizbic treatise op astronomy and 
navigation, which he had read, for a sea cgmpass, of which he well 
knew the use, 

In the morning I had conversed with two very ‘old Arabs of 
Yemen, who had brought some articles of trade to Hinzudn ; and 
in the afternoon I met another, who had come from Maskai (where 
at that tithe there wasea civil war) to purchase, if he could, an hun- 
dred stand of arms, I told them all that I loved their nation, and 
they returned my compliments with great warmth ; especially the 
two old men, who were near fuurscore, aud reminded me of ZOuAIR 
and Ha’keTu. 
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So bad an account had been given me of the road over the 
mountains, that I disuaded my companions from thinking of the 
journey, to which the Captain became rather isinclined ; but, as T 
wished to be fully acquainted with a country, which I might never 
see again, I wrote the next day to Sa‘LIn, requesting him to lend 
me one palanquin and to order a sufficient number of men : he sent 
me no written answer ; which I ascribe rather to his incapacity than 
to rudeness ; but the Governor, With ALWTI* and two of his sons, 
came on board in the evening, and said, that they had seen my let- 
ter ; that all should be ready ;* but that I could not pay less for the 
men than ten dollars. Icaid I woufd pay more, bat it should be to the 
men themselves, according to their behaviour. They returned some- 
what dissatisfied, after I had played at chess with ALWI°S younger 
son, in whose manner and address there was something remarkably 
pleasing. 

Before sunrise on the 2nd of August I went alone on shore, with 
a small basket of such provisions, as I might wang in the course of 
the day, and with some cushions to make the prince’s palanquin at 
least a tolerable vehicle ; but the prince was resolved to receive the 
dollars, to which his men were entitled ; and he knew, that, as I was 
eager for the journey, he could prescribe his own terms. Old ALWI" 
tmet me on the beech, and brought excuses from Sa‘LIM ; who, he 
said, was indisposed. He conducted,me to his house ; and seemed 
rather desirqus of persuading me‘to abandon my design of visiting 
the king; but I assured him, tnat, if the prince would not supply 
me with proper attendants, Iwould walk to Domént with my own 
servants and a guide, ‘ Shaskx.Sa’LiM, he said, was miserably ava- 
‘ ritious ; that he was ashamed of a kinsman with such a disposi- 
‘tion; but that he was po less obstinate than covetous ; and that, 
‘ without ten, doilars paid in hand, it would be impossible to procure 
‘bearers’ I then gave him three guineas, which he carried, or pre- 
tended to carry, to Sa‘L1M, but returned without the change, alledg- 
ing that bs had no silver, and promising to give me on my return 
the’ few dollars that remained. «In abontean hour the'ridiculous 
vehicle was brought by nine sturdy blacks, who could not speak a 
word of Arabic}. so that I expected no information concerning the 
country, through which I was to travel ; but ALWI assisted me ina 
point of the utmost consequence. ‘ You cannot go, said he, without 
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‘an interpreter ; for the king speaks only the language of this is~ 
‘land ; but I have a servant, whose name is TuMU'NI, a sensible and 
‘worthy man, who understands English, and is much esteemed by 
‘the king: he is known and valuedall over Hixsudn. This man 
‘shall attend you ; and you will soon be sensible of his worth. 

TOMU'NI desired to cagry my basket, and we set out witha 
prospect of fine weather, but some hours fater than I had intended. 
I walked, by the gatdene of the two princes, to theeskirts of the 
town, and came to a little village consisting of several very neat 
huts made chiefly with the legves of the cocoa-tree ; but the road 
a@ little farther wag so stony, thet I sat in the palanquin, and was 
borne with perfect safety over some rocks: I then desired my guide 
to assure the men, that I would pay them liberally ; but the poor 
peasants, who had been brought from their farms on the hills, were 
not perfectly acquainted with the use of money, and treated my 
promise with indifference, 

About five miles from AMatsanido lies the town of Wau, 
where Share ABDULLA, who has already been mentioned, usually 
resides: I saw it at a distance, and it seemed to be agreeably 
situated, When I had passed the rocky part of the road, I came 
tg a stony beech, where the sea appeared to have lost some ground, 
since there was a fine sand to the left, and beyond it a beautifut 
bay, which resembled that of Weymouth, and seemed equally con- 
venient for bathing ; but it did net appear to me, that the stones, 
over which I was carried, had been recently cover with water, 
Here I saw the frigate, and, taking leave of it for two days, turned 
from the coast into a fine count very neatly cultivated, and 
ednsisting partly of hillocks exquisitely green, partly of plains, 
which were then in a gaudy dress of rich yelfow blossoms: my 
guide informed me, that they were plantations of a kind of vetch, 
which was eaten by the natives. Cottages and fartis were inter- 
spersed all over this gay champaign, and the whole scence was 
delightful ; but it was soon changed for beauties of a different sort. 
We destnded into a cool valigy, through which ran a rivulet of 
perfectly clear water ; and there, finding my vehicle uneasy, though 
from the laughter and merriment of my bearers I concluded them to 
be quite at their ease, I bade them set me down, and walked before 
them all the rest of the way. Mountains, clothed with fine trees 
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and flowering shrubs, presented themselves on our ascent from the 
vale ; and we proceeded for half an hour through pleasant wood- 
walks, where I regretted the impossibility of loitcring a while to 
examine the variety of new blossoms, which succeeded one another 
at every step, and the virtues, as well as names, of which seemed 
familiac to TomU‘NI. At length we ,descended into a valley of 
greater extent than the fotmer : a river or large wintry torrent ran 
through it, angi fell down a steep declibityat thé end of it, where 
it seemed to be lost among rocks. Cattle were grazing on the 
banks of the river, and the huts of their owners appeared on the 
hills: a more agreeable spot Thad not before sgen even in' Swisser~ 
Jand ot Merionethshire% but it was followed by an assemblage of 
natural beauties, which I hardly expected to find in a little island 
twelve degrees to the south of the Line. I was not sufficiently 
pleased with my solitary journey to discover charms, which had no 
actual existence, and the first effect of the contrast between St, 
Jago and Hiucudn had ceased ; but, without any disposition to 
give the landscape a high “colouring, I may teuly say, what I 
thought at the time, that the whole country, which next presented 
itself, as far surpassed Ermenonville or Blenheim, or any other 
imitations of nature, which I had seen in France or England, 
as the finest bay surpassgs an artificial piece of water. Two 
very high mountains, covered to the summit with the richest 
verdure, were at some distance on my tight hand, and separated 
from me by<neadows diversified with cottages and herds, or by 
vallies resounding with torrents and water-falls; on my left was 
the sea, to which there were béngtiful openings from the hills and 
woods ; and thegoad was a smooth path naturally winding through 
a forest of spicy‘ shrubs, fruit-trees, and palms. Some high trees 
were spangied with white blossoms equal in fragrance to orange- 
flowers: my guide called them Afonongo’s, but the day was declin- 
ing so fast, that it was impossible to examine them: the variety of 
fruits, flowers, and birds, of which I had a transient view in this 
magnificent garden, would have sypplied a paturalist with amuse- 
ment for a month; but I saw no remarkable insect, and Ro reptile 
of any kind. The woodland was diversified by a few pleasant 
giades, acd new prospects were continually opened: at length a 
noble view af the sea burst upon me unexpectedly ; and, having 
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passed a hill or two, we came to the beech, beyond which were 
several hills and cottages. We turned from the shore; and, on 
the next eminence, I saw the town of Doméni at alittle distance 
below us: I was met by a number of natives, a few of whom spoke 
Arabic, and thinking jt a convenient place for repose, I sent my 
guide to apprize the king of my intended visit. He returned in half 
an hour with a polite message ; and I walked into the town, which 
seemed large and pdpmlous. Agreat crowd accofmpanicd me, 
and I was condugted to a house built on the same plan with the 
best houses *at AMfatsamiido: jn the middle of the court-yard stood 
a large Monongo-tres, which perfutmed the ajc ; the apartment on 
the left was empty ; and, in that on the right, sat the king on a sofa 
or bench covered with an ordinary carpet. He rose, when I 
entered, and, grasping my hands, placed me near him on the right ; 
but, as he could speak,only the language of Hinsudn, I had 
recourse to my friend Tumu‘NI, than whom a readicr or more 
accurate interpreter could not have been found. I presented the 
king with a very handsome /ndian dress of bluc silk with golden 
flowers, which had been worn only once at a masquerade, and 
with a beautiful copy of the Kordun, from which I read a few verses 
tq, him: he took them with great complacency, and said, “he 
“wished I had come by sea, that he might have loaded one of my 
“boats with fruit and with some of his finest cattle. He had seen 
“me, he said, on board the frigate, where he had been, according 
“to his custom, in disguise, and had heard of mdfrom his son 
“ Shaikh HAMDULLAH.” I gave him an account of my journey, 
and extolled the beauties of his geantry : he put many questions 
coficerning mine, and professed great regard for ofr nation. “ But 
«t hear, said he, that you are a magistrate, and consequently 
“profess peace: why are you armed with a broad sword?” “I 
“was aman, I said, before I was a magistrate ; and, if Rshould ever 
“happen, that law could not protect me, I must protect myself.” 
He seemed about sixty years’ old, had a very cheerful countenance, 
and greaf appearance of good nature mixed with a certain dignity, 
which distinguished him from the crowd of ministers and officers, 
who attended him. Our conversation was interrupted by notice, 
that it was the time for evening prayers ; and, when he rose, he 
eaid: “this house is yours, and I will visit you in it, after you have 
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“taken some refreshment.” Soon after, his servants brought a 
rnast fowl, a rice-pudding, and some other dishes, with papayas 
and very good pomegranates : my own basket supplied the rest of 
my supper, The roont was hung with old red cloth, and decorated 
with pieces of porcelain and festoons of Hugish bottles ; the lamps 
were placed on the ground in large sea-shells; and the bed place 
was a recess, concealed by a chintz hanging, opposite to the sofa, 
on which we had been sittings though 4 was not a place that 
invited repose, and the gnats were inexpressibly troublesome, yet 
the fatigue of the day procpred mg very comfortable slumber. 
I was waked by the seturn of the king and, his train;'some of 
whom were Arads ; for I heard one of them say Auwa rdhid or he 
ts sleeping > there was immediate silence, and I passed the night 
with little disturbance, except from the unwelcome songs of the 
mosquitos. In the morning all was equally silent and solitary ; the 
house appeared to be deserted ; and I began to wonder what had 
becomne of TuMU'NI: he came at length with concern on his coun- 
tenance, aad told me, that the bearers had run away in the night; 
but that the king, who wished to see me in another of his houses, 
would supply me with bearers, if be could not prevail on me to 
stay, till a boat could be sent for. I went immediately to the king, 
whom I found sitting on a caised sofa in a large room, the walls of 
which were adorned with sentences from the Kordx in very legible 
characters : about fifty of his subjects were seated on the ground in 
a somiciecle Nefore him ; and my‘interpreter took his place in the 
midst of them. The good old king laughed heartily, when he 
heard the adventure of the night, and said: “you will now be my 
“guest fora week, T hope } but seriously if you must return soon, 
I will sead into the country for some peasants to carry you.” 
He then apologized for the behaviour of Skaikk Sa‘Lim, which he 
had heard fiom Tumu’' ‘NI, who told me afterwards, that he was 
much displeased with it, and would not fail to express his dispiea- 
sure : he concluded with a long harangue on the advantage, which 
the English might derive, from sending a, ship every year from 
Bombay to trade with his subjects, and on the wonderful cheapness 
of their commodities, especially of their cowries, Ridiculous ag 
this idea might seem, it showed an enlargement of mind, a desire 
of promoting the interest of his people, and a sense of the benefits 
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arising from trade, which could hardly have been expected from a 
petty A/rican chief, and which, if he had been.sovereign of Yemen, 
tmight have been expanded into rational projects proportioned to 
the extent of his dominions. I answered, that I was imperfectly 
acquainted with the dommerce of India; but that I would report 
the substance of his conversation, and would ever bear testimony 
to his noble zealefarthe good of bis country, and to,the mildness 
with which he governed it, As I bad no inclination tor pass a second 
night in the jslahd, I requested leave to return without waiting for 
bearers: he seemed very sincefe in préssing me to lengthen my visit, 
but had too much Arabian politeness to be imfportunate. We, there- 
fore, parted ; and, at the request of Tomo’ NI, who assured me that 
little time would be lost in showing attention to one of the worthiest 
men in Hinsudn, t made a visit to the Governor of the town, whose 
hame wasMuTEKKA; his fhanners were very pleasing,and he showed 
te some letters from the officers of the Brilliant, which appeared 
to flow warm frem the heart, and contained the strongest cloge of 
his courtesy and liberality. He insisted on filling my basket with 
some of the finest pomegranates I had ever seen; and I left the 
town, impressed with a very favourable opinion of the king and hia 
gdvernor, When I reascended the hill, attended by many of the 
natives, one of them told me in Arabic, ‘that I was going to receive 
the highest mark of distinctiof, that it was in the king’s power to 
show me; and he had scarce ended, when I heard thg report of a 
single gun: Shaikh AHMED had saluted me with the Whole of his 
ordnance. I waved my hat, and said #/ahk Acbar : the people shout- 
ed, and I continued my journey, sf6t without fear ¥ inconvenience 
fram excessive heat and the fatigue of climbing rotks. The walk, 
however, was not on the whole unpleasant:*I sometimes rested in the 
valleys and forded all the rivulets, which refreshed me with their 
coolness, and supplied me with exquisite water to mix with the juice 
of my pomegranates, and occasionally with brandy. We were over- 
taken by, some peasants, who came from the hills by a nearer way, 
and brought the king’s Bresent of 2 cow with her calf, and a she-goat 
with two kids: they had apparently been selected for their beauty, 
and were bronght safe to Bengal The prospects, which had so 
greatly delighted me the preceding day,had not yet lost their charms, 
though they wanted the recommendation of novelty ; but I must 
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confess, that the most delightful object in that day's walk of near 
ten miles was the black frigate, which I diecerned at sunset from & 
sock near the Prince’s Gardens, Close to the town I was met by a 
native, who, perceiving me to be weary, ned a fine cocoa-nut, 
avhich afforded me a delicious draught : he informed me, that onc of 
his countrymen had beet punished that afternoon for a theft on 
board the Cysodile, and added, that, in hig.opition, the punishment 
was no less just, than the offence was disgraceful to his country. 
The offender, as I afterwards learned, was a youth of @ good family, 
who had married a daughter of pid Axwr’, but, being left alone for 
a moment in the cabin, grd seeing a pair of blue morocco slippers, 
could not resist the temptation, and convealed them so il] under his 
gown, that he was detected with the mainer. This proves, that no 
principle of honour is instilled by education inté the gentry of this 
island: even ALwr'’, when he had observed, that, “in the month of 
+Ramadén, it was not lawful to paint with Aiwna or to fell kes,” and 
when Lasked, whether batt were lawful all the rest of the year, an- 
swered, that “lies were innocent, if no man was injured by them.” 
Tumu'nt took tis ieave, a6 well satisfied as myself with our excur- 
sion: I told him, before his master, that I transferred also to him the 
dollars, which were due to, me out of the three guineas ; and that, if 
ever they should part, I shouid be yery glad to receive him into my 
service in Judie, Gir. ROBERTS, the master of the ship, had pass- 
ed the day \vith Sayyad ARMEn, and had learned from him a few 
curiouselschmstances concerning the government of Hinzudn ; which 
ae found to be a monaschy Umited by an aristocracy, The king, he 
was told, had np power of making war by his own authority ; but, if 
the assembly 6f nobles, who were from time to time convened-by 
taim, resolved 00 8 war avith any of the acighbouring islands, they 
defrayed the charges of it by voluotary contributions, in return for 
which they claimed as their own all the booty and captives, that 
mightibe taken, The hope of gain or the want of slaves is usually 
the real motive for euch enterprises, and ostensible pretexts are 
easly found: at that very time, he understood, they meditated a war, 
beoause they wanted fands for the following hervest. Their Hees 
opssisted of sixtoon or severiteen amell vessels, which they manned 
with about two thousand Give hundeed islanders armed with muskets 
and cutlesses, or with bows and asrows. Near two years before thes 
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had possessed themselves of two towns in Mapéia, which they still 
kept and gargisoned. The ordinary expenses of the government were 
defrayed by a tax from two hundred villages ; but the three principal 
towns were exempt from all taxes, exeépt that they paid annually to 
the Chief Muftia fortichh part of the value of all their moveable pro- 
perty, and from that paymerft neither the king nor the nobles claim- 
ed an exemption, 1 kingly authority, by the Principles of their 
constitution, was consideted as elective, though the line of succes- 
sion had sot in fact been altered singe the first election of a Sultan, 
He was Inforihed, that a wandering Arad, who had settled in the 
island, had, by his intfepidity in several wars, acquired the rank of a 
chieftain, and afterwards of a king with limked powers ; and that he 
was the Grand-father of Shaikh AHMED: I had been assured that 
Queen HaLrMan was his Grand-mother ; and, that he was the sizth 
king ; but it must be remarked, that the words jedd and jeddahk in 
Arabic are used for a male and female ancestor indefinitely ; and, 
without a correct pedigree of AHMED'Y family, which I expected 
to procure but was disappointed, it would scarce be possible to as- 
certain the time, when his forefather obtained the highest rank in 
the government. In the year 1600 Captain JouN Davis, who 
wrete an account of his voyage, found Maydta governed by a king, 
and Ansuame, or Hinsudn, by a quedn, who showed him great 
marks of friendship : he anchosed before the town of Demos (docs 
he mean Domdéni ?) which was as Iprge, he says, as Plyyonth ; and 
he concludes from the ruins around ’it, that it had once been a place 
of strength and grandeur, I can only,say, that I observed no such 
ruins, Fifteen years after, Captain-PerTom and Sir THoOmas Rox 
toughed at the Comara islands, and from their sevéral accounts it 
appears, that an old sultaness then resided in Ainsudn, but hada 
dominion paramount over all the isles, three of her song governing 
Mohkila inher name: if this be trae, SoMAILI and the successors 
of HALt‘aH must have lost their influence over the other istands; 
and, by renewing their dormant claim as it snits their convenience, 
they may dlways be furnished with a pretence for hostilities, Five 
generations of eldest sons would account for an hundred and 
seventy of the years, which have elapsed, since DAVIS and Peyton 
found Hinsxan ruled by a sultaness ; and AHMED was of such an 
age, that his reign may be reckoned equal to @ generation: it is 
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probable, on the whole, that Hatr’Man was the widow of the 
first Arabian king, and that her mosque has been continued in rev 
pair by his descendants ; sothat we may reasonably suppose two 
centuries to have passed, since a single Avad had the courage and 
address to establish in that beautiful island 4 form of government, 
which, though bad enough in itself, appears to have been adminis- 
tered with advantage to the original inhal We have lately 
heard of civil commotions in ‘Hinsudn, which, we may venture to 
pronounce, were not excited by any cruelty or violence of AHMED, 
but were probably occasioned by the insolence of ‘an oligarchy 
naturally hostile to king and people. That the mountains in the 
Comara islands contain diamonds, and the precious metals, which are 
studiously concealed by the policy of the several governments, may 
‘be true, though I have no reason to believe it, and have only heard 
it asserted without evidence ; but I hope, that neither an expecta. 
tion of such treasures, nor of any other advantage, will ever induce 
an Buropean power to violate the first principles ofjustice by assum» 
ing the sovereignty of Hinsudn, which cannot answer a better pur- 
pose than that of supplying our fleets with seasonable refreshment ; 
and, although the natives have an interest in receiving us with appa- 
rent cordiality, yet, if we wish their attachment to be unfeigned and 
their dealings just, we cust set them an example of strict honesty 
in the performance of our engagements, In truth our nation is not 
cordially ray by the inhabitanfs of H7insudn, who, as it commonly 
happens, fom a general opinion'from a few instances of violence or 
breach of faith. Not many, ago an European, who had been 
hospitably received and liberdty supported at Matsamddo, behaved 
rudely to a yohng martled woman, who, being of low degree, vas 
walking veiled tRrough g street in the evening : her husband ran to 
protect her, pad resented the rudeness, probably with menaces, pos< 
sibly with actual force ; and the Exropeas is said to have given him 
amortal wound with a knife or bayonet, which he brought, after 
the scoffle, from his lodging. This foul murder, which the law of 
natura would bave justified the magistrate in punishing with death, 
was reported to the king, who told the governor (I use the very 
words of ALwr’) that “it wonld be wiser to hush it up" Azwi' 
mention a civil case of his own, which ought not te be concealed, 
‘When he was on the coast of A/riea in the dominions of a very 
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savage prince, a small European vessel was wrecked; and the 
prince not gnly seized all that could be saved from the wreck, but 
claimed the captaingand the crew as his slaves, and treated them 
with ferocious insole Atwr assured me, that, when he heard 
of the accident, he Hastened to the prince, fell prostrate before 
him, and by tears and importunity prevailed on him to give the 
Europeans their erty ; that he supported them at his own ex~ 
pense, enabled them to Build anotMer vessel, in which they sailed 
Yo Hinsudn, and departed thence for Europe or India: he showed 
me the Capfain’s promissory motes fer sums, which to an African 
trader must be a eonsiderable Sbject, but which were no price for 
liberty, safety, and, perhaps, life, which his good, though disinter- 
ested, offices had procured. I lamented, that, in my situation, it 
was wholly out of, my power to assist ALwr' in obtaining justice ; 
but he urged me to deliver an Arabic letter from him, enclosing 
the notes, to the Governor General, who, as he said, knew him 
well ; and I complied with his request, Since it is possible, that a 
substantial defence may be made by the person thus Accused of 
injustice, 1 will not name either him or the vessel, which he had 
commanded ; but, ifshe be Jiving, and if this paper should fall into 
his hands, he my be induced to reflect how highly it imports our 
national honour, that a people, whom we call savage, but who ad- 
minister to our convenienca may have no just cause to reproach 
us with a violation of our contract, 


Vi. 


On the BAYA’, or INDIAN GiOSS-BEAK. 


By Arv'uar ‘Aut Kuaw of Dewi. 
on 
"RHE ttle bitd, called Baydin Hindi, Berberain Sanserit, Babit in 
the dialect of Bengal, Cibs tn Percian,and Tenawwit'in Arabic, from 
his remarkably pendent nest, is rathér larger than a sparrow, with 
yellow-brown plumage,‘a yellowish head and feet, a light-coloured 
breast, and a conic beak very thick in proportion to his body. This 
bird is exceedingly common in Hindustdn : he is astonishingly sen- 
sible, faithful, and docile, never voluntarily desertitig the place where 
his young were hatched, but not averse, like most other birds, to the 
soclety of mankind, and easily taught to perch on the hand of his 
master, Ip a state of nature he generally build$ his nest on the 
highest tree, that he can find, especially on the palmyra, or on the 
Indian fig-tree, and he prefers that, which happens to overhang a 
well or a rivulet: he makes it of grass, which he weaves like cloth 
and shapes like a large bottle, suspending it firmly on the branches, 
but so as to rock with the wind, and placing it with its entrance 
downwards to secure it from birds i prey, His nest usually con- 
sists of two o¢ three chambers ; doa it is the popular belief, that he 
lights them with fire-flies, which he catches alive at night and con- 
fines with moist clay, or withcow-dung: that such flies are often 
found in his nest, where pigces of‘cow-dung are also stuck, is indy- 
bitable ; but, as thir light could be of little use to him, it seems prd- 
bable that he only febds on them, He may be taught with ease to 
fetch a picce, of paper, or any smalf thing, that his master points 
out to him; it is an attested fact, that, ifa ring be dropped into a 
deep well, and a signal given to him, he will fy down with amazing 
celerity, catch the ring before it touches the water, and bring it up 
to his master with apparent exultation 3 and itis confidently assert- 
ed, that, if a house or apy other place be shown to him once or twice, 
be will carry a note thither immediately on a proper signal being 
made, One instance of his docility I can myself mention with 
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confidence, having often been an eye-witness of it : the young Hinds 
women at Bandres and in other places wear very thin plates of gold, 
called #ca’s, slightly fixed by way of prnament between their eye- 
brows; and, when they pass through the streets, it is not uncommon 
for the youthful libertines, who amuse themselves with training 
Bayd’s, to give themt.a sign which they understand, and send them 
to pluck the piecdwb gold from the forcheads of their mistresses, 
which they bring in triumph tothe lovers, The Zayd feeds nateral- 
ly on grass-hoppers and other insets, but will subsist, when tame, 
on putse*macerated in water : his Aesh is warm and drying, of easy 
digestion, and recommended, in medical kooks, as a solvent of stone 
in the bladder or kidneys; but of that virtue there is no sufficient 
proof, The female lays many beautiful eggs resembling large pearls: 
the white of them, when they are boiled, js transparent, and the 
flavour of them is exquisitely delicate, When many Bayds are as- 
sembled on a high tree, they make a lively din, but it is rather chirp- 
ing than singing’; their want of musical talents is, however, amply 
supplied by their wonderful sagacity, in which they are not excelled 
by any feathered inhabitants of the forest, 


MIL. 
On the CHRONOLOGY of fe Hovnvs. 
WRITTEN IN JANUARY 1788, 
By the PRESIDENT. 


Sue great antiquity of the Hindus js believed so firntly by them- 
selves, aod has been the subject of so much:conversation among 
Europeans, thata short view of their Chronological System, which 
has not yet been exhibited from certain authorities, may be accepta- 
ble to those, who seek truth without partiality to receive opinions, and 
without regarding any consequences, that may result from their in- 
quiries : the consequences, indeed, of truth cannot but be desirable, 
and no reasonable man will apprehend any danger, to society from 
a general “diffusion of its light ; but we must not suffer ourselves to 
be dazzled bya false glare, nor mistake enigmas and allegories for 
historical verity, Attached to no system, andeas much disposed to 
reject the Mosaic history, if it be proved erroneous, as to believe jt, 
if it be confirmed by sound reasoning from indubitable evidence, 
T propose to lay before you a concise account of Judian Chrono- 
logy extracted from Sansertt or collected from conversations 
with Pandits}and to subjoin a few remarks on their system, without 
attempting to decide a question, which J shall venture to start, 
« whether it is not in fact the sige with our own, but embellished 
“and obscured py the faticy of their poets and the riddles of thvir 
“astronomers.” ; b 

One of the most curious books in Sanscrit, and one of the 
oldest after the Véda's, ina tract on religious and civil duties, takea, 
as it is believed, from the eral instructions of MENU, son of 
Braua;,, to the first lohabitants of the earth: a well-collated 
copy of this iateresting law-tract ie now before me; and" I begin 
my dissertation with afew couplets from the first chapter of it : 
“The sun causes the division of day and night, which are of two 
“sorts, thase of mea and thoss of the Gods; the day, for the 
“labour of aif creatures in thelr several employments ; the night 
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"for their slumber. A month is a day and night of the Patriarchs ; 
“and it is divided into two parts ; the bright half is their day for 
“laborious exertions ;¢he dark half, their night forsleep, A year is 
“a day and night off Gods; and*that is also divided into two 
“ halves ; the day is, when the sun moves toward the north; the 
“night, when it moves toward the south. Learn now the duration of 
“anight and day o| HMA’, with that of the ages respectively and 
“inorder, Four thousand years 8f the Gods they éall the Crifa, 
«(or Satya) age» and its limits at the beginning and at the end are, 
“in like macher, as many humdreds. + In the three successive ages, 
“together with their dimits at the Beginning and end of them, are 
“thousands and hundreds diminished by ohe, This aggregate of four 
“ ages, amounting to twelve thousand divine years, ia called an age of 
“the Gods ; and a,thousand such divine ages added together must 
“be considered as a day of BraliMa’: his night has also the same 
«duration, The before-mentioned age of the Gods, or twelve thou- 
“sand of their yeays, multiplied by severtty-one, form what is named 
“here below a Manwantara. There are alternate creations and 
“destructions of worlds through innumerable Manwantara’s : the 
“ Being Supremely Desirable performs all this again and again.” 

e Such is the arrangement of infinite time, which the Hindus 
believe to have been revealed from heavéh, and which they gene- 
rally understand in a literal$sense: it seems to have intrinsic 
marks of being purely astronomic@l ; but I will not appropriate 
the observations of others, nor antitipate those in parthuler, which 
have been made by two or three of oyr members, and which they 
Will, I hope, communicate to the Sosifty, A conjecture, however, of 
MrgPateRson has so much ingenuity id it, that § cannot forbear 
mentioning it here, especially as it seems to firmed by one 
of the couplets just-cited : he supposes, that, as a sont of mortals 
is a day and night of the Patriarchs from the analogy of its bright 
and dark halves, so, by the same analogy, a day and night of mor- 
tals might have been considered by the ancient Hindus as a month 
o€ the lowér world ; andethen a year of such months will consist only 
of twelve days and nights, and thirty such years will compose a 
lunar year of mortals ; whence he surmises, that the four million 
three hundred and twenty thousand years, of which the four Indian 


‘ages are supposed to consist, mean only years of twelve days; 
L 
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and, in fact, that sum, divided by thirty, is reduced to an Jnamired 
aud forty-four thousand: now a thousand: four kundred and forty 
years are one pada, a period in the Fitnds aati my, and that sum, 
multiplies by eighteen, amodynta precisely ¥> twenty-five thousand 
nine hundred and twenty, the number of rps in which the fixed 
stars appear to perform their long sevolation eastward. The last 
mentioned sum is the product also of aft. and forty-four, 
which, accosding to M. BarLiy,was an old Jndtan cycle, into ax Aun- 
dred and eighty, os the Tartarian period, called Van,and of tevn thox- 
sand. eight hunyired and. eighty into nine, which is not ‘only onc of 
the lunar cycles, bute considered by the Hixdws as a mysterious 
number and an embigm of. Divinity, because, if it be multiplied by 
apy other whole number, the sum-of the figuees in the different 
products ramains always nine, as the Deity, who appears in many 
forms, continues One immutable essence. - The important period of 
twenty-five thousand nine hundred and twenty years is weil knoww 
to anise from, the naultiplicasion of three hundred and sixty into 
seventy-tum, the number of years in which a fixed star seems to: 
move through a degree of a great circle ; and, although M. Le 
GENTH. assures us, that the modern Hindus believe a complete 
revolution of the stars tobe made in fwenty-four thousand yea, 
or Jifty-fowr. seconds of a degree to be passed in one year, yet we 
may have reason to think, that thi old Jid:an astronomers had 
made a more accurate calculatior, but concealed their knowledge 
from the peoble under the veil of fowrteem MENWANTARA'S; seventy~ 
one divine ages, compound cycles, and years of different sorts, from 
those of Braunm’ to those of Pardia, or the infernal reyions, TE 
we follow, the anSlogy suggested by MENU, and suppose only a day 
and, night to be aysar, we may divide the number of years 
in a divine age by thres kundred and sixty, and the quotient will be 
Suulus thousand, of the number of his divine years in one age : but, 
conjecture. apart, we need ogly compare the two periods 4320000: 
and 25990, and we shall find, that among their common divisors, 
are 6, 9,12 See. 18, 36; 72; 144, Sc. Shick nuntbers with thelr severak 
multiples, especially ig.a decuple. progression, constitute some of 
the most celebcated: perjods.of: the Chaldeans, Greeks, Partars, and 
even: of the Jadiaza, We cannot fail to-observe, that the number 
432, which appears to.be the besis of the Judian system, is a Goth 
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Part of 25920, and, by continuing the comparison, we might pro- 
bably solve the whote enigina. In the preface to a Vardnes Al- 
manac I find the following wild stanza: “A ‘thousand Great Ages 
“are a day of BRaHMa ; a thousand shch days are kn Yadian hour 
“of VisHNu; six ed thousand such hours make a period 
“of RupRa ; and a million of Rudra’s (or, two guadrillions Jive kun- 
“ dred and ninty-two thousand trillions of lunar years), ace but a second 
“to the Supreme Beng.” The Hinds theologians defly the conclu- 
fon of the stanga to be orthodox: Time, they say, exists not at olf 
with GOD; dnd they advise the Astronomers to mind their own 
business without meddling with tHeology. ‘he astronomical verse, 
however, will answer our pesent purpose; for it shows, in the first 
place, that cyphers are added at pleasuré to swell the periods; and, if 
we take tencyphers,from a Rudraor divide by ten thousand millions, 
we shall have a period of 359200000 years, which, divided by 6o(the 
usual divisor of time among the Hindus) will give 4320000,0r a great 
Age, which we fing subdivided in the proportion of 4, 3, 2, 1, from the 
notion of virtue decreasing arithmetically in the goldes, ssloer, copper, 
and earthen, ages, But, should it be thought improbable, that the 
Judian astronomers inevery early times had made more accurate 
obgervations than those of A/ezvandria, Bagddd, or Mardghak, and 
still more improbable that they shoul have relapsed without 
apparent cause Into error, we may sappose, that they formed their 
divine age by an arbitrary multt; tion of 24000 by 180 accord+ 
ing to M, Le GENTIL, or of 21600‘by 200, according # the com- 
ment on the Sdérya Siddkdnia, Now, as it is hardly possible, that 
such coincidences should be accigefital, we may hold it nearly 
demonstrated, that the period of a divike age woh at first merely 
astronomical, and may consequently reject m our present 
inquiry into the historical or civil chronology of India, Let us, 
however, preceed to the avowed opinions of the Hindus, and seo, 
when we have ascertained their system, whether we can reconcile 
it to the course of nature and the common sénse of mankind. 

The agbregate of their four ages they call a divine age, and be- 
lieve that, In every thousand such ages, of in every day of BRABMA, 
fourteen MeMu’'s are successively invested by him with the sover- 
eignty of the earth: each MENU, they suppose, transmits his empire 
to bis sous and grandsons during a period of seventy-oue divine 
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ages; and such a period they name a Afanwantara ; bat, since 
fourteen multiplied by seventy-one are not quite a thousand, we must 
conclude, that siz drvsne ages ate allowed fo; intervals between the 
Manwantara’s, ot for the twilight of Beans day. Thicty such 
days, or Calas, constitute, in their opinion}a szonth of BRaHMA’; 
twelve such months, one of his years ; and an hundred such years, 
his age; of which age they assert, that Gifty years have elapsed, 
‘Weare now then, according to the Hindus, ifthe first day or Culpa 
of the first month of the fifty first year of BRAHYA’S age, and in 
the twenty-eighth divine age gf‘the seventh Manwantara, of which 
divine age the three first hamar ages have passed, and jour thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighty-cight of the fourth, 

In the present day of BRABMa’ the first Menu was surnamed 
Swa'vamaguva, or Sov of the Self-existent ; and it is He, by whom 
the Institutes of Religious and Cevil Dutjes are supposed to have 
been deliverd: in his timethe Diety desended at a Sacrifice, and, 
by his wife SaTaru’Pa’ he bad two distinguished sons, and three 
daughterf, This pair was created, for the muttiplication of the 
human species, after that new creation of the world, which the 
Brdhmans call Pddmacalptya, oc the Lotos-crgation. 

If it were worth while to calculate the age of Mznv’s Institutes, 
according to the Brdimam, we inust multiply four million three hon- 
dred and twenty thousand by six tises seventy-one, and add to the 
product the number of years algeady past in the seventh AManwan- 
tara, Of tte five MeNv’s, who succeeded him, I have seen little 
more than the names ; but the Hindu writings are very diffuse on 
the life and posterity of the seventh MeNv, surnamed VarIvaswaTa, 
or Child of the {uu : he ts supposed to have had ten sons, of whom 
the eldest was wa‘cu ; and to have been accompanied by 
seven Rishz’s, or holy persons, whose names were, CasyaPa, ATRI, 
‘VasisaTHa, Viswa’MITRA, GAUTAMA, JAMADAGNI, and BHa- 
RADWA‘A; an account, which explains the opening of the fourth 
chapter of the Gitd; “ This immutable system of devotion, says 
“CrisHna, I revealed to VIVASWAT, or, the Sun; VivaswaT 
“declared it to Ais son MENU; MENU explained it to Icsuwa‘cu : 
“thus the Chief Rishs’s know this sublime doctrine delivered from 
“one to another.” 

To the reiga of this Sux-dorn Monarch the Hixdus believe the 
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whole earth to have been drowned, and the whole human race des+ 
troyed by a flood, except the pious Prince himself, the seven RUsh?s, 
and their several wives ; for they suppose his thildren to have been 
born after the deluge.) This general Aradaya, or destruction, is the 
subject of the first Puddua, or Sacred Poem, which consists of fours 
teen thousand Stanza’s ; ang the story is concisely, but clearly and 
elegantly, told in the eighth book of the Rédgawata, from which I 
bave extracted the WMolc, and translated it with greawcare, but will 
only present you here with an abridgement of it. “The demon 
“ HayaGri'va having purloiged the Védas from the custody of 
“BrauMa’, while he was reposiag at the close of the sixth Afan- 
“ wantara, the whole race of men became corrupt, except the seven 
“ Reshis and Satyavaata, who then reigned in Dravira,a mavir 
“time region to the south of Curndéa: this prince was performing 
“his ablutions in the river Crttamd/a, when VISHNU appeared to 
“him in the shape of a small fish, and, after several augmentations 
“of bulk in different waters, was placed by SATYAVRATA in the 
“ocean, where Re thus addressed his amazed votary *" In seven 
“days all creatures, who have offended me, shall be destroyed by a 
“ deluge, but thou shaJt be secured in a capacious vessel miraculously 
“formed : take therefore all kinds of medicinal herbs and esculent 
“grain for food, and, together with the seven holy men, your respec- 
“ tive wives, and pairs of all agimals, enter the ark without fear; then 
 shait thou know God face to fage, and all thy questions shall be 
“answered.” Saying this, he diab opanred 3 and, afteg seven days, 
the ocean ‘ began to overflow the coasts, and the earth to be flooded. 
‘by constant showers, when SATYAWRATA, meditating on the Deity, 
‘pu a large vessel moving on the waters: he entered it, having in 
all respects conformed to the instructions ods 3 who, in the 
*Yorm of a vast fish, suffered the vessel t0 be tied with a great sea- 
‘serpent, as with a cable, to his measureless horn. When the de- 
*iuge had ceased, VisHNU slew the demon, and recovered the 
« Véda’s, instructed SATYAVRATA in divine knowledge, and appoint- 
*ed him*the seventh MENU by ghe name of Varvaswara’ Let us 
compare the two Indian accounts .of the Creation and the Deluge 
with those delivered by Moszs. It is not made a question in this 
tract, whether the first chapters of Genesis are to be understood in 
a literal, or merely in an allegorical, sense: the oaly points before 
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‘us are, whether the creation described by the first Menu, which 
the Srdkmans call that of the Lotes, be not the same with that re- 
corded in our Scipture, and whether the story of the seventh Menu 
be not one and the same with that of Noa} I propose the ques. 
tions, but affirm nothing ; leaving others tp settie their opinions, 
whether ADAM be derived from ddim, which In Sawserif menta the 
first, or MENU from Now, the true name of the Patriarch ; whether 
the Sacrifice, ut which Gop is believed to ha€ descended, allude 
to the offering of ABEL ; and, on the whole, whether the two Manus 
ean mean any other persons than the great progenitor;and the te- 
storer, of our spectes. . « 

On a supposition, that VatvaswaTa, or Sun-born, was the Noatt 
of Scripture, let as proceed to the Judian account of his posterity, 
which I extract from the Purdudrfhaprecds'a, or The Purdna’s Ex- 
plained, « work ately composed in Sanserit by Ra’DHA‘CA’NTA 
Sarmam,a Pande of extensive fearning and great fame among the 
Hindus of this provinee. Before we examine the genealogies of 
kings, which he has colleeted from the Purdna’s, it will be necessary 
to give a general idea of the Avatdra’s, or Descente, of the Deity : the 
Hindus betieve innumerable such descents or epecial interpositions 
of providence in the affairs of mankind, but they reckon Zen prin- 
cipal Avatdra’s in the current period of four ages ; and all of thea 
are described, in order as they are supposed to occur, in the follow. 
ing Ode of JAVADE'VA, the greatsLyric Poet of /xdia, 

1, “Thop recoverest the in the water of the ocean of des- 
“truction, placing 1¢ joyfully in the bosom of an ark fabricated Jy 
“thee; O CRSAVA, assuming the body of a fish: be victorious, O 


* Heat, lord of jalverse { 
2 “The stands firm on thy immensely broad back, 


“which grows larger ffom" the callus occasioned by bearing that 
“vast bardet, O CrSava, assuming the body of a tortoise: be 
* victorious, O Heat, lord of the Universe 1 

3. “The earth, placed on the point of thy tusk, remains fixed 
“like the figure of a black antelope on the moon, O CeSava, as- 
“suming the form of a dear: be victorious, Q Hert, tord of the 
* Universe t” 

4 «The claw with a stapendous point, on the exquisite lotos of 
thy lion’s paw, is the black bee, that stung the body of the em- 
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bowelled Hinanvacasiru, O Cr’sava, assuming the form of a 
ssan-lion + be victorious, O HER}, lord of the Universe, 

5. By thy thou beguilest BALI, O thou miraculoos 
dwarf, thou pariGer of{men with the water {of Ganga) springing 
from thy feet, O C&sa¥a, assuming the form of a dwarf: be vic- 
foxlous, O, Hers, lord of the Universe} . 

6 Thou batkest in pure water, consisting of the blood of 
Gshatriya's, the world, wikose offences are removed and who are re- 
Moved ftom the'pain of other births, O Cr’sava, asanming the form 
of PAR4S'U-Raia 3 be victosionus, Os Hert, lord of the Universe ! 

7. With ease to thyself, with delight to the Genii of the eight 
tegions, thou scatterest on ali sides in the plain of combat the 
demon with ten heads, O Ce’sAva, assuming the fonm of Ra’Ma- 
CHANDRA ; be victorious, O Heat, lord of the Universe § 

8. Thou wearest on thy bright body a mantle shining like a 
blue cloud, or like the water of Vasmund tripping toward thee 
through fear of thy furrowing plough share, O CErSava, ,assuming 
the form of BALA-Ra'MA: be victorious, O HER, lord of the Uni- 
werse! 

9 Thou blamest, (oh, wonderful f) the whole V4da, when thou 
seest, O kind-hearted, the slaughter of cattle prescribed for sacri- 
fice, O CESAVA, assuming the body of BUDDHA; be victorious, O 
HER, Jord of the Universe t 4 

30. Foe she destruction of al phe impure thou Grawest thy ci- 
mater like a blazing comet, (how tremendous!) O Ce’ BAVA, assum- 
ing the body of OaLcr: be victorious, O Heat, lord of the Universe ! 

These ten Avaiéne’sese by some arranged according to the 
théusands of divine yeass in each of the four ages,for in an arith- 
metical proportion from four to one ; and, if an arrangement 
were universally received, we should be able to ascertajn a very ma- 
terial point in the Hindu Chronology ; I mean the birth of BuppHA, 
concerning which the different Pandits, whom I have consulted, 
and the game Pandits at different times, have expressed a strange 
diversity of opinion. They albageee, that CALCT is yet to come, and 
that BUDDHA was the Inst considerable incarnation of the Deity ; 
but the Astronomers at Vardxes place him in the therd age, and 
RADHACANT insists, that he appeared after thesdousandth year of 
the fourth: the learned and accurate author of the Dadusidn, whose 
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information concerning the Hindus is wonderfully correct, mentions 
an opinion of the Pandsts, with whom he had conyersed, that 
Buppua began his Carcer fen years before, the close of the third 
aye ; and GO'VERDHANA of Chshmir, who of once informed me, 
that CRISHNA descended two centurtes before BunoHA, assured me 
lately, that the Cashmirigns admitted+an interval of twenty-four 
years (others allow only fie/ve) between those $yo divine persons, 
The best authority, after all, # the Bhdgawat itself, in the first 
chapter of which it is expresyly declared, that “ BeDDHA, the sort 
“of Jawa, would appear at Clasfa, foe the purpose of ‘confounding 
“the demons, just at the beginnifig of the Catiyng.” have long 
been convinced, that, on these subjects, we can only reason satis- 
factorily from written evidence, and that our forensic rule must be 
invariably applied, fo take the declarations of the Brahmans mort 
strongly agatnst themselves, that is, agarustethew pretensions to anti~ 
quily ; so that, on the whole, we may safely place BuDDUA just at 
the begining of the presenfage: but what is the beginning of it? 
When this question was proposed to RA DHACANS, he answered : 
“of @ period comprising more than four hundred thousand years, 
the first two or three thousand may reasonably be called she be- 
“ginning.” On my demanding written evidence, he produceda 
buok of some authority, composed a learned Géswami, and en- 
titled Bidgutwatdmrita, or, the Ne of the BAdgawat, on which 
it is a metrical comment ; and thf: couplet, which he read from it 
ueserves to He cited: after the just mentioned account of BUDDHE 
in the text, the commentator says, 

Asau vyactah calérabdusahasradwitays gate, 

Mibrith Agtalavernd sya dunbhuja chicurtyy’ hita. \ 
‘He became visid! jousand-and-second-year-of-the-Cali-age 
‘ being past; pis body of-a-colour-between-white-and-ruddy, with- 
* two-arms, without-hair on Ais head? 

Chata, named in the text as the birth place of BUDDHA, the 
Géswdii supposes to have been Dhermdranya, a wood near Gaya, 
where a colossal image of that ancient Deity Still remains : it seem- 
ed to me of black stone ; but, as F saw it by torch-light, I cannot be 
positive as to its colour, which may, indeed, have been changed by 
time. " 

The Brdkwans universally speak of the Banddkas with all the 
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malignity of an intolerant spirit; yet the most orthodox among 
them consider BUDDHA himself as an incarnation of Visuxu : this 
is a contradiction hgrd to be reconciled ; unless we cut the knot, 
Instead of untying itsby supposing with GiorGI, that there were 
two BUDDHAS, the younger of whom established the new religion, 
which gave so great offenca in Judia, and was introduced into Ching 
in the first century of our era, The Cashmirian before mentioned 
asserted this fact, “Without being led to it by any question that im- 
plied it ; andawe may have reason to suppose, that Bxddha is in 
truth only a gencral word for a Philosopher : the author of a celebrat- 
ed Sansérit Dictionary, entitled from his name Amaracéska, who was 
himself a Bauddha, and flourished in. the first century before 
CurisT, begins his vocabulary with nine words, that signify Acaven, 
and proceeds to those, which mean a deity in general ; after which 
come different classes of Gods, Demigods, and Demons, all by generic 
names; and they are followed by two very remarkable heads ; first, 
(not the general names of BuppHA, but) the names of a Buddha-in. 
general, of which he gives us eighteen, such as Mimi, Sdsirf, 
Munindra, Vindyaca, Samantabhadra, Dhermardja, Sugata, and the 
like ; most of them gignificative of excellence, wisdom, virtue, and 
sanctity; secondly, the names of a-farticular-Buddha-Munt-who-des- 
cended-in-the-family-of- -Sa’cva, (those are the very words of the 
original) and his titles are, Ségyamuni, Sdcyastitha, Serodr¢ hasiddha, 
Saudhkédant, Gautama, Arcade or Kinsman of the Sun, and 
Mayddévtsuta, or Child of Marya:: thence the authog passes to the 
different epithets of particular Hinds Deities. When I pointed out 
this curious passage to Ra‘DIZACANT, he contended, that the first 
eighteen names were general epithets,,and the following seven, 
proper names, of patronymics, of one and the fame person, but 
RA‘MALOCHAN, my own teacher, who, thdugti not e Ardkman, isan 
excellent scholar and a very sensible unprejudicedeman, assured 
me, that Buddha was a generic word, like Déva, and that the Jearn- 
ed author, having exhibited the names of a Dévatd in general, 
proceeded to those of 2 Buddha ii in general, before he came to parti- 
culars: he added, that Buddha might mean a Sage or a Philosopher, 
though Budka was the word commonly used fora mere wise man 
without supernatural powers. It secms highly probable, on the 


whole, that the Buppi4, whom JAYADEVA celebrates in his Hymn, 
vs 
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was the Sdcyastiha, or Lton of SACYA, who, though he forbade the 
sacrifices of cattle, which the Véda’s enjoin, was believed to be 
‘VisHNu himself ina human form,and that qnother Buddha, one 
perhaps of his followers in @ later age, assyming bis name and 
character, attempted to overset the whole system of the Brdkmans, 
and was the cause of that gersecution, fram which the Baudidhas are 
known to have fled into very distant regions. May we not reconcile 
the singular dfffcrence of opinion among the” Hindus as to the 
time of Buppura’s appearance, by supposing that ghey have con- 
founded the Two Buddhas, the first of whom was bora few years 
before the close of the last age, an@ the second, when above’a thou- 
sand yeas of the present age had elapsed? We know, from better 
authorities, and with as much certainty as can justly be expected 
on so doubtfal a subject, the real time, compared with our own era, 
when the ancient BuDpHa began to distinguish himself; and itis 
for this reason principally, that I have dwelled with minute anxiety 
on the subject of the last Apatar. 

The Srdkmans, who assisted ABU'LFAZL in‘ his curious, but 
superficial, account of his master’s Empire, informed him, if the 
figures in the Ayéni Acbar} be correctly written, that a period of 
2962 years had elapsed from the birth of BupD#a to the goth year 
of ACBAR’S reign, which computation will place his birth in the 
1366th year before that of our Suvjour; but, when the Chixese 
government adinitted a new religign from Jxdia in the first century 
of our era, they made particular inquiries concerning the age of 
the old Jndian Buppwa, whose birth, according to CouPLET, they 
Place in the 41st year of their 28th cycle, or 1036 years before 
Cuaist, and they call him, says he, For the son of MoYE or 
Ma’ya’; but M. Ne GuiGNEs, on the authority of four Chinese 
Historians, asserts, thaf FG was born about the year before CHRIST 
4027, in the khigdom of Cashuér: GIORGI, or rather Casstano, 
from: whose papers his work was compiled, assures us, that, by the 
calculation of the Zidetians, he appeared only 959 years before the 
Christian epoch ; and M. Batuy, with some hesitation, places him 
3031 years before it, but inclines to think him far more ancient, 
confounding him, as I have done in a former tract, with the jirst 
Bupua, or MERCURY, whom the Goths called WODEN, and of whom 
I shal! presently take particular notice. Now, whether we assume 
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tha medium of the four last-mentioned dates, or implicitly rely on 
the authorities quoted by DE GuiGNEs, we may conclude, that 
BupbHa was first distinguished in thus cotntry about « fhonsand 
years before the beginning of our eras and whoever, in so early an 
age, expects a certaig epoch unqualified with adoxt or nearly, will 
be greatly disappointed, Hence it is clear, that, whether the fourth 
age of the Hindus began about exe thousand years before CuRist, 
according to GOVERDHAN’s accquat of BupDHa's birth, or ¢we 
fhousand, accarding to that of Ra‘DHA‘cA'NT, the common opinion, 
that 4888 years of it are now, elapsed, is erroneous; and here for 
the pregent we leave BUDDHA, with an intention of returning to 
him in due time ; observing only, that, i€ the learned Jadians differ 
80 widely in theie accounts of the age, when their ninth dvatdr ap- 
peared in their country, we may be assured, that they have no cer- 
tain Chronology ‘before him, and may suspect the certainty of 
ali the relations concerning even Ais appearance. 

The received Chronology of the Hixdss begins with an ab- 
surdity so monstrous, as to overthrow the whole system jefor, having 
established their period of seventy-one divine ages as the reign of 
each Mexu, yet thinking it incongruous to place a holy personage in 
times of émpurity, they insist, that the Mens rcigns only in every 
gilden age, and disappears in the three Auman ages that follow it, 
continuing to dive and emerge, like a waterfowl, till the close of his 
Manwantara: the learned author, of the Purdndrthapracdsa, which 
I will now follow step by step, mentioned this ridiculous opinion 
with a secious face ; but, as he has not inserted itia his work, we may 
take his account of the seventh Jfeax according to its obvious and 
rational meaning, and suppose, that YAatvaswaTa, the son of 
Su’Rva, the son of Casyapa, or Uranus, the son of Marrcttt, or 
Light, the son of BRauM 4, which is clearly an allegorical pedigree, 
reigned in the last golden age, or, according to the. Miadus, three 
million eight hundred and ninety-two thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-eight years ago. But they contend, that he actually reigned 
on earth pxe riltion seven hundred aud twenty-eight thousand years 
of mortals, or four thousand sight Aundred years of the Gods; and 
this opinion is another monster so repugnant to the course of nature 
and to human reason, that it must be rejected as wholly fabulous, 
and taken as e proof, that the /adiaus kuow nothing of their Sen- 
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born MeN, but his name and the principal event of his life; I 
mean the xmiversal deluge, of which the téree first Avatdrs are 
merely allegorical representations, with a mixture, especially in the 
second, of astronomical Mythélogy. 

From this Menu the whole race of men is believed to have 
descended ; for the seven .Riski’s, who were preserved with him in 
the ark, are not mentioned as fathers of human families ; but, since 
his daughter ILA was married, +as the Jadians tell us, to the first 
Bopita, or Afercury, the son of CHANDRA, or the Moon, a male 
Deity, whose father was ATRy, son af BRABMA, (where again we 
meet with an allegory purely astrohomical or pocitical) his ‘posterity 
are divided into two great branches, called the Chiléren of the Sun 
from his own supposed father, and the Children of the Moon, from the 
parent of his daughter’s husband: the lincal male descendants in 
both these families are supposed to havg reigned in the cities of 
Ayddhyd, or Audh, and Pratish?hdna, or Vitéra, respectively till 
the thousandth year of the present age, and the names of all the 
princes in‘both lines having been diligently collected by RADHA’ 
CANT from several Purdsa’s I exhibit them in two columns ar- 
ranged by myself with great attention, e 


SBCOND AGE, 


CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN. MOON. 
Tesuwa‘co, Bupua, 
Vicueski, Pururavas, 
Cucutst’ha, | . Ayush, 
pe . Nahusha, 

Me, ‘aydti, 
Vis'waghadhi, me r 
Chandra, ‘anaméjaya, 
Yuvands‘wa, Prachinwat, 
Srdva, Pravira, * 

10. Vrihadas‘wa, Menasyu, 10, 

Dhundhumira, Charupada, 
‘Drid’hds ‘wa, Sudyu, 


Heryas‘wa, Babugavs, 


13. 


25. 


go. 


35. 


45 


SUN, 
Nicumbha, 
Cris‘as‘wa, 
Sénajit, 
Yuvands’wa, 
Mandhatrt, 
Purucutsa, 
Trasadaspu, 
Anaranya, 
Heryas wa, 
Praruna, 
Trivindhana, 
Satyavrata, , 
Tris’ancu, 
Haris‘chandra, 
Réhita, 
Harita, 
Champa, 
Sudéva, 
Vijaya, 
Bharuca, 
Vrica, 
Bahuca, 
Sagara, 
Asamanjas, 
Ans‘umat, 
Bhagtrat ha, 
Sruta, 
Nabha, 
Sindhudwipa, 
Ayutdyush, 
Ritaperna, 
Sauddsa, 
As’maca, 
Milaca, 
Dasarat’ha, 
Aid’abid’i, 
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CHILDREN OF THE 


MOON, 
* Sanyati, 
Ahanyéti, 
Raudrds’wa, 
Ritéyush, 
Rantindva, 
Sumati, 
Aiti, 
Dushmanta, 
Bharata,* 
(Vitatha, 
Manyv, 
Vithatcshétra, 
Hastin, 
Ajamid*ba, 
Ricsha, 
Samwararhh, 
Curs, 
Jaknx, 
Surat’ha, 
Viddrat’ha, 
Sdrvabhauma, 
Jayatséna, 
Radhica, 
Ayutéyush, 
Acrédhana, 
Dévatit’bi, 
Ricsha, 
Dilfpa, 
Pratipa? 
S4ntanu, 
Vickitravtrya, 
Pandu, 
Vudhisht hir), 


yor 


25. 


30. 


355 


42 


45. 
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CHILDREN OF THE 
SUN. MOON, 


50, Vis'wasaha, 
Chaétwanga, 
Dirghabétu, 
Roghe, 
Aja, 

55. Das‘arath', 
Raa. 


It is agreed among all the Pandits, that. Ra’ ‘MA, their seventh 
incarnate Divinity, appeared as king of Aybdhya in the interval 
between the sifver and the brazen ages ; and, if we suppose him to 
have begun his reign at the very beginning of that interval, stifl 
three thousand three hundred years of the Gods, or  msllion one 
hundred and eighty-eight thousand \unat years of mortals will re- 
main in the si/ver age, during which the Jifty-five princes between 
‘ValIvaswaTa and Ra’MA, must have governed the world ; but, rec- 
koning thirty years for a generation, which is rather too much fora 
long succession of efdest sons, as they are said to have been, we can- 
not, by the course of nature, extend the second age of the Hindus 
beyond sixteen hundred gnd fifty solar years: if we suppose them 
not to have been eldest sons, and gven to have lived longer than 
modern princes in a dissolute agg, we shall find only a period of 
tro thoxsand years; and, if we remove the difficulty by admitting 
miracles, we must cease to reason, and may as well believe at once 
whatever the Srdkmans choose to tell us. 

In the Lunar pedigree we meet with another absurdity equal- 
ly fatal to the credit of the Hinds system: as far as the twenty- 
second degree of deiceft from VaivaswaTa, the synchronism of 
the two families appears tolerably regular, except that the Chil- 
dren of the Moon were not all e/dest sons ; for king Yava'tt ap- 
pointed the youngest of his five sons to succeed him in /adis, and 
allotted inferior kingdoms to the other four, who had offended 
him ; pert of the Dacskix or the Soxth, to Yavo, the ancestor of 
CrisHNA ; the north, to ANU; the east, to DRauHy,; and the 
west, to TURVASU, from whom the Pandits believe, of pretend to 
believe, in compliment to our nation, that we are descended, But 
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of the subsequent degrees in the hunar line they know so little, 
that, unable to supply @ considerable interval between BHARAT 
and Virar'Ha, whom ethey call his som and’ successor, they are 
under a necessity of asserting, that the great ancestor of YUDHISH- 
Tair actually reigned seven and twenty thousand years ; a fable of 
the same class with that of his wonderful girth, which is the sub- 
ject of a beautiful /edian Drama: now, if we suppose his life to 
have lasted no longer than that-of other mortals? and admit 
‘VaTAT'RA and the reat to have been his regular successors, we 
shall fall intoranother absurdity ; for, then, if the generations in 
both lines were nearly equal, as they would.naturally have been, 
we shall find YuparsHr“ate, who reigned confessedly at the close 
of the drasen age, nine generations older than Ra‘Ma, before whose 
birth the se/ver age js allowed to have ended. After the name of 
Buasgat, therefore, I have get an asterisk to denote a considerable 
chasm in the J#dsan History, and have inserted between brackets, 
as out of their places, his fwenty-four syccessors, who reigned, if at 
all, in the following age immediately before the war of tlte Mahd- 
bhdvat. The fourth Avatar, which is placed in the interval be~ 
tween the jirst, and sgcond ages, and the ji/th which soon followed 
it, appear to be moral fables grounded on historical facts: the 
Sourth was the punishment of an impious monarch by the Duity 
himself bursting from a marble, Column in the shape of a tron; 
and the £/th was the humiliation of an arrogant Prince by so con- 
temptible an agent as a mendicant dwarf. After these, and imme- 
diately before Buppsa, come three great warriors all named 
Ra‘MA ; but it may justly be made @ question, whether they are 
not three representations of one person, or three different ways of 
relating the same History : the first and second Ra‘Mas are said 
to have bean contemporary ; but whether‘all‘or any of them mean 
Ra ‘Ma, the son of Cu’sH, I leave others to determine,* *The mother 
of the Second Ra’Ma was named Cau‘SHALYA, which is a deriva- 
tive of COSHALA, and, though his father be distinguished by the title 
or epitheteof Da‘sarsTaa signifiying, that Ass War-chartot bore 
hime to all quarters of the world, yet the name of Cusa, as the Casé- 
mirians pronounce it, is preserved entire in that of his son and 
successor, and shadowed in that of his ancestor Vicucaiil ; nor 
can a just objectiqn bg made to this opinion from the nasal Arg- 
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bian vowel in the word Rémak mentioned by Mosss, since tha 
very word Arab begins with the same letter, which the Greeks and 
dudians could not pronounce ; and they were obliged, ‘therefore, ta 
express it by the vowel, which most resembled it. On this quea- 
tlon, however, 1 assert nothing ; nor on another, which might be 
proposed; “whether the fourth and fi/tk Avatars be not allegorical 
“stories of the two presumptuous monarchs, NIMROD and BeEzus," 
The hypothests, that government was first established, Jaws enacted, 
and agriculture encouraged in Judia by RAMA about three thousand 
eight hundred years ago, agrees with the received account of 
Noaws death, and the previous settlement of his immediate 
descendants. . 
THIRD AGE. 


CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN. ‘ MOON, 

Cus‘ha, 
Atir’hi, 
Nishadha, 
Nabhas, 

5. Pund’arica, 
Cshémadhanwas, Vitat’ha, 
Dévaniea, Manyu, 
Ahin‘agu, ‘Vithateshétra, 
PéSripdtra, Hastin, 

10, Ranach’hala, Ajam{d*ha, 
Vajranébha, Ricsha, 

Areca,. Samwarana, 
Sugana, Curn, 
Vidhriti, Jahun, 

15. Hiranyandbha, Sorat’ha, 10 
Pushya, Viduirat’ha, 
Dhruvasandhi, Sdrvabhauma, 
Suders‘ana, Jayatséna, 
Agniverna, . Raddhica, ‘ 

ao. Sfghra, Ayutdyush, 1S. 
Maru, supposed to be still alive, Acrédhana, 
Prasus‘ata, Dévatit’hi, 


Saadhi, Ricsha, 
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SUN., MOON. 
Amers‘ana, ‘Dilipa, 

45. Mahaswat, Pratipa, 20, 
Viswabhédhu, S4ntanu, 
Prasénajit, Vichitravirya, 
Tacshaca, Panda, 
Vrihadbala, Yudhisthira, 

30. Vrihadran’a, Y. B.C. 3100. Parteshit, 25. 


Here wt have only xing and ‘twenty princes of the solar line 
between Ra‘Ma ands VRIHADRAMA exclusively ; and their reigns, 
during the whole drasen age, are supposed to have lasted near exit 
hundred and sixty-four thousand years, a supposition evidently 
against nature; the uniform course of which allows only a period 
of sight hundred and seventy, or, at the very utinost, of 4 thousand, 
years for twenty-nine generations, PARI CSHIT, the great nephew 
and successor of YUDUISHT’HIR, who had recovered the throne froin, 
DorvoDuay, fs ‘allowed without controversy to have reighed in the 
interval between the drasen and earthen ages, and to have died at 
the setting in of the (aliyug ; sothat,if the Paudss of Cashinir 
and Vardues have made a right calculation of BUUDMA’s appearance, 
the present, or fourth, age must have began about a thousand years 
before the birth of CHRIST,and consequently the reign of Icsiawa Cu, 
could not have been earlier than four thousand years before that 
great epoch,; and even that date will, perhaps, appear, when it shail 
be strictly examined, to be near two tholisand yeurs earlier than the 
teuth, f cannot leave the third /adien age, in which the virtues and 
vices of mankind are said to have been equal, without observing, that 
even the close of it is manifestly fabulous and poetical, with hardly 
more appearance of historical truth, than thetale of Zrey or of the 
Argonauts ; for YODHISHT’HTR, it seems, was the sofof Dizrma, 
the Genius of Justice ; Bui’Ma of Pavan, or the God of Wind ; 
AxgjuN of InDRa, or the Firmament ; Nacub and SAvADY'va, of 
the two Cuara’Rs, the Castor ang PoLLox of Jndsa; and Bursuma 
their reputed great uncle, was the child of GaNGa’, or the GANGES, 
by SANTANU, whose brother De'vA'P1 is supposed to be still 
alive in the city of Ca/dpa; all which fictions may be charming 


embellishments of an heroic pocm, but are just as absurd in civil 
N 
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History, as the descent of two royal families from the Sun and the 
Moon. 
FOURTH AGE 
‘ 
CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN. MOON. 
Urucriya, Janamdjaya, 
Vatsavriddha, Satdntca, 
Prativyéma, Sahasrdnica, é 
Bhanu, As’wamédhaja, 

5. Dévdca, _Asimacishna,  § 
Sahadéva, Némichacra, 
Vira, Upta, 
Vithadas’wa, Chitrarat’ha, 
Bhénumat, Suchirat’ha, 

10, Pratieds’wa, Dhritimat, 10. 
Supratica, Sushéna, 
Marudéva, Sunitha, 
Sunaeshatra, Nrichacshuh, 
Pusheara, Suc’hinala, 

15. Antaricsha, Pariplava, 15. 
Sutapas, Sunaya, 
Amitrajit, Médhavin, 
Vithadréja, Neipanjaya, 
Barhi, Derva, 

20, Crltanjaya, Timi, 2y 
Ran‘anjaya, Vithadrat’ha, 
Sanjaya, Suddsa, 

Sidéeya, Satdnica, 
Suddhdéda, Durmadana, 

25. Ldngalada, Rahinara, 23, 
Prasénajit, Dand‘apén’4, 
Cshudraca, Nimi, 

Sumitra, Y. B.C. zro0. €shémaca. 


In both families, we see, thirly generations are reckoned front 
‘YupHsHT’Hir and from VriuabDs3aLa his contemporary, (who waa 
killed, in the war of B&drat, by ABHIMANYU, son of ARON and 
father of PaRI‘CSHIT), to the time, when the Solar and Lunar dynas- 
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tles are believed to have become extinct in the present divine age ; 
and for these generations the Hixdxs allot a period of one thousand 
years only,"or a Augdred years for three" generations; which 
calculation, though probably too large, is yet moderate enough, com- 
pared with their absurd accounts of the preceding ages: but they 
reckon exactly the same qumber of years for twenty generations 
only in the family of JaRa‘SANDHA, whose son was contemporary 
with YoDHISHT#HIR, and founded anew dynasty sof princes in 
Magadha,or Bakar; and this exact coincidence of the time, in 
which the three races are, supposed to have been extinct, has the 
appeararfce of an artificial chronplogy, formed rather from imagi- 
nation than from historical evidence ; egpecially as twenty kings, 
in an age comparatively modern, could not have reigned a thousand 
years. I, nevertheless, exhibit the list of them as a curiosity ; but 
am fac from being convinced, that all of them ever existed: that, 
if they did exist, they could not have reigned more than seven hun- 
dred years, | am fully persuaded by the course of nature and the 


concurrent opinién of mankind. . 
KINGS or MAGADHA. 
Sahadéva, Suchi, 

© Marjaci, Cshéma, 
Srutasravas, Suvrata, 
Ayutdyush, Dhermasitra, 

5. Niramitra, Srama, 15. 
Sunacshatra, Dridhaséna, 
Vrihetséna, Sumati, 

Carmajit, Subala, 
Srutanjaya, Sunita, 
10, Vipra, Satyajit, 20, 


Puranjaya, son of the twentieth king, was put fg death by his 
minister SUNACA, who placed his own son PRADYO'TA on the throne 
of his master; and this revolution constitutes an epoch of the 
highest importance in our present inquiry ; first, because it happen- 
ed according to the “Bhdgawatdmrtia, two years exactly before 
Buppwa’s appearance in the same kigdom ; next, because it is be- 
lieved by the Hindus to have taken place three thousand eight? 
hundred and eighty-cight years ago, or two thousand one handed 
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’ 
years before CaRisT; and lastly, because a regular chronology, ac- 
cording to the number of years in each dynasty, has been establish- 
ed from the accession of Prapyo’ra to the subversion of the 
genuine Hinde government ; and that chronology I will now lay 
before you, after observing only, that RaDiHa‘CART himself saya 
nothing of Buppua in this part of his work, though he particularly 
mentions the two preceding Avatdra’s in their proper places, 
“KINGS or ‘MAGADHA, 


” YBC. 
Pradyéta, 2100, 
Pélaca, 
Visdchayip 
Rajaca, 
‘Nandiverdhana, 5 reigns= 138 years, 
Sis‘andga, 1962 
Céacaverna, 
Cshdmadherman, 
Cshétrajiya, 
Vidhisdra, 
Ajatasatru, 
Darbhaca, « 
Ajaya, 
Nandiverdhana, 
Mahénandi, 10 r= 360 y, 
NANDA, 1602 
This prince, of whom frequent mention is made in the Sans 
crit books, is said to have been murdered, after a reign of a Aundred 
years, by a very learned and i ingenious, but passionate and vindic~ 
tive, Brdhinan, whose name was CHANACYA, and who raised to 
the throne a han of the Afawrya race, named CHANDRAGUPTA : 
by the death of Nanna, and hia sons, the Cshatriya family of PRa- 
DOTA became extinct. , 


MAURYA KINGS 
Y.BC. 


Chandragupta, c 15038 
Varisdra, 
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* 
MAURYA KINGS—Cantinned. 
. Y.BC. 
As Gcaverdhang 
Suyas‘as, 
Des‘arat’ha, 
Sangata, 
Sidlis‘tica, 
Sémas’arman, 
Satadhahwas, 
Vifhadrat’ha, 10 smig7 y. « 

On the death of the tenth Htaurya king, his place was asaum- 
ed by his Commander-in-Chief, Pusnpamitra, of the Sunga 
nation or family, 

* SUNGA KINGS, 
¥.BC, 
Pushpamitra, 1365 
Agnimitray 
Sujydsht’ha, 
‘Vasumitra, 
Abhadraca, ° 5, 
Pulinda, 
Ghésha, 
Vajramitra, 
Bhégavata, 
Dévabhiti, loreti2 x. 

The last prince was killed by his minister VasupE’VA, of the 

Canna race, who usurped the throne of-Magadka. 


CANNA KINGS. 


.. VBC. 
Vasudéva, 1253 
Bhimitra, . 
Nérdyana, < 


Susarman, 4 = 345 7 ° 
A Sédra, of the Andhra family, having murdered his master 
SuSARMAN, and seized the government, founded a new dynasty 
of 
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ANDHRA KINGS. 


Balin, 908 
Crishna, 

Sris‘antacarna, 
Paurnamdsa, 

Lambéddara, 

Vivilaca,, 

Méghaswata, 

‘Vataména, 

Talaca, 

Sivaswatl, 

Purishabhéru, 

Sunandana, 

Chacéraca, 

Bitaca, 

Gématin, "1B. 
Paurimat, 

Médas‘iras, 

Sirascand’ha, 

Yajnyas’el, ‘ 
Vijaya, 20. 
Chandrabija, 21 r= 456 7. | 


After the death of CHANDRABI44, which happened, according 
to the Hindus, 396 years before VICRAMA‘DITYA, or 452 B,C. we 
hear no more of Magadha as an independent kingdom ; but Ra 
DHACA‘NT has exibited the names of seven dynasties, in which 
Seventy-siz princes are “said to have reigned one thousand three 
hundred and ninety-nint yéars in Avabhriti, a town of the Dacshin, 
or South, which we commonly call Decan ; the names of the seven 
dynasties, or of the families who established them, are Adhtra, 
Gardabhinx, Canca, Vavana, Tarushcara, Bhurunda, Mania; of which 
the Vavana’s are by some, not generally, supposed to have been 
fonians, or Greecks, but the Turushears and 2€auld’s are universal- 
ly believed to have been Tiers and Afoglus; yet Ra'DHA'CA’NT 
adds: “when the Masa race was extinct, five princes, named 
* Bhinanda, Bangira, Sis unandi, Yaséuandi, and Praviraca, reiga- 
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“ed an Aundred and six years (or till the year 1053) in the city of 
* Cilacila,” which, he tells me, he understands to be in the country of 
the Makardshtra’s, orwahrdta's ; and here erids his Jadian Chrono- 
logy ; for “ after PRAVI‘RACA, says he, this empire was divided 
“among Miéch’has,or Infidels.” This account of the seven modern dy- 
hasties appears very doubtful in itself, and has no relation to our 
present inquiry ; for their dominion seems confined to the Decan, 
without extending to Magadha ; nor have we any reaton to believe, 
that a race of “Greecian princes ever established a kingdom in either 
of those countries: as tothe Moguls, their dynasty still subsists, at 
least nominally ; untess that of Chengis be mpant, and his successors 
could not have reigned in any part of Zndia forthe period of three 
Aundred years, which is assigned to the Maulas ; nor is it probable, 
that the word Ture, which an Jndian could have easily pro- 
nounced and clearly expressed in the Négart \etters, should have 
been corrupted into Turushcara, On the whole we may safely 
close the most authentic system of Hindu Chronology, that I 
have yet been ble to procure, with the death of CHANDRABITA. 
Should any farther information be attainable, we shail, perhaps, 
in due time attain jt either from books or inscriptions in the 
Sanscrit language ; but from the materials, with which we are at 
present supplied, we may establish as indubitable the two following 
Propositions ; that the éhree first ages of the Hindus are chiefly 
mythological, whether their mythology was founded on the dark 
enigmas of their astronomers or on the heroic fictions of their 
poets, and, that the fourth, or historical, age cannot be carried far- 
ther back than about two thousand years before Cuxist, Even in 
the history of the present age, the generations of men and the reigns 
of kings are extended beyond the course of nature, and beyond the 
average resulting from the accounts of the @rdéhwans themselves; 
for they assign to an Aundred and forty-two modern calgns a period 
of three thousand one hundred and fifty-three years, or about twenty- 
two years to a reign one with another ; yet they represent only four 
Canna princes on the throne of Magadhka for a period of three 
hundred and forty-fivé years; now it is even more improbable, that 
four successive kings should have reigned «eighty-six years and 
three months each, than that Nawpa should have been king a Aun- 
@red years and murdered atlast. Neither account can be credited ; 
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« 
but, that we may allow the highest probable antiquity to the Hinds 
government, let us grant, that three generations of men were equal 
on an average to an kindred years, and that indian princes have 
signed, one with another, fwo and twenty: then reckoning thirty 
generations from Akjun, the brother of YUDHISHT’HIRA, to the 
extinction of his race, and taking the Chinese account of BUDDHA'S 
birth from M. Dz GuicNEs, as the most authentic medium between 
Abu'LFazL aod the 7ibetians, we may arrange the corrected Hindu 
Chronology according to the following table, supplying the word 
about or nearly, (since perfect ‘accuracy, cannot be wttained and 
ought not to be required), before every date. , : 


Y.BC. . 
Abhimanyu son of ARJUN, 2029 
Pradyéta, 1029 
Buppua, 1027 
Nanéa, 699 
Balin, 149 
VicRAMA'DITYA, 56 
De'vara'La, sing of Gaur, 23 


If we take the date of BupDHa’s appearance from ABU'LFAZL, 
we must place ABHIMANYU 2368 gears before CHRIST, unless we 
calculate from the twenty kings of Mfagad/a, and allow seven hun~ 
dred years, instead of @ thousand, between ARJUN and PRADYO'TA, 
which will bring us again very nearly tothe date exhibited in the 
table ; and, perhaps, wecan hardly approach nearer to the truth, 
As to Rdja NanDA, if he really sat on the throne a whole century, 
we must bring down tht Audra dynasty to the age of VICRAMA™~ 
DITYA, who with his feudatories had probably obtained so much 
power during the reign of those princes, that they had little more 
than a nominal sovereignty, which ended with CHANDRABIJA in the 
third ot fourth century of the Christian era; having, yo doubt, 
been long reduced to insignificance by the kings of Gaur, descend- 
ed from Go'pa'La, Bt, if the author of the Dadist@n be warranted 
in fixing the birth of BuDDHA én years before the Caliyug, we must 
thus correct the Chronological Table : 
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* ¥.BC, 
Buppa, 1027 
Parfeshit, 1017 
Pradyéta, (reckoning 20 or 30 generations), 317 oc 17 
Y.A.C. 
Nanda, 13 or 313 


* — This corréction would oblige us to place ViCRAMA‘DITYA before 
Nanna, to Whom, as all tte Panditseagree, he was long posterior ; 
and, if this bean historical fact, it seemseto confirm the Bhd- 
gawatdmrtia, which fixes the beginnivg of the Caliyug about a 
thousand years before BUDDHA ; besides that BALIN would then be 
brought down at least to the sixth and CHANDKABITA to the tenth 
century after Caxist, without leaving rooin for the subsequent 
dynasties, if they reigned successively, 

Thus have we givén @ sketch of Jndian History through the 
longest period fairly assignable to it, and have traced the founda- 
tion of the Zadian empire above three thousand eight hundred years 
from the present tima; but, on a subject in itself so obscure, and so 
tmych clouded by the fictions of the Brdkmans, who, to aggrandize 
themselves, have designedly raised their antiquity beyond the truth, 
we must be satisfied with probable conjecture and just reasoning 
from the best attalnable data ;*not can we hope for a system of 
Indian Chronology, to which no objection can be made, unless the 
Astronomical books in Sanseré# shall clearly ascertain the plices of 
the colures in some precise years of the historical age, not by loose 
traditions, like that of a coarse observation by CHIRON, who pos+ 
sibly never existed, (for “he lived, says Newton, in the golden 
“age,” which must long have preceded the ‘Argonantic expedition) 
but by such evidence as our own astronomers and ‘scholars shall 
allow to be unexceptionable, 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, dtcording to one of 
the Hypotheses intimated in the preceding tract. 


CHRISTIAN * HINDU. * Years from 1788 
and MUSELMAN, . of our era, 
ADAM, Meng I. Age I. 5794 
Noan, Manvll, |v 4737 
Deluge, . , 4138 
Nimrod, Hiranyacasigu, Age U1. 4006 
Bel, Bali, 3892 
Rama, Rama. Age III, 3817 
Neal's death, : 3787 

Pradyéta, =‘ 2817 
Boppua. Age IV, 2815 
Nanda, 2487 
Balin, 1937 
Vicramdditya, 1844 
Dévapisla, : 1811 
CHRIST, F 1787 
Nérdyanpala, at 
Sata, 1709 
Walid, 1080 
Makmid, 76 
Chengis, 548 
Taimar, at 
Satur, 276 


Nédirshah, 49 


VIII. 
On the CURE of the ELEPHANTIASIS. 
By APwaR AxY Kua’y of Delhi. 
INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


5 ’ 
dione the afflicting maladies, which punish the vices and try the 
virtues of mankind, there are few disorders, of which the consequens 
ces are more dreadful or the remedy ih general more desperate than 
the judhdne of the Arabs or khérah of the Sridsans s it is also called 
in Arabia ddiif'dsad,a mame corresponding with the Leontiasts of 
the Greeks, and supposed to have been given in allusion to the 
grim distracted an& /ion/ike countenances of the miserable persons, 
who are affected with it. ‘The more common name of the distemper 
is B&ephantiasis, or, ag LUCRETIUS calls it, E/ephas, because it renders 
the skin, like that of an Alepkant, uneven and wrinkled, with many 
tubercles and furrows ; but this complaint must not be confounded 
with the dail/tl, or swelled legs, described by the Arabian physi- 
cians, and very common in this country. It has no fixed name in 
Edglisk, though HILLARY, in his Obserpations on the Diseases of 
Barbados, calls it the Leprosy of the joints, because it principally 
affects the extremities, which in the last stage of the malady are 
distorted and at length drop off; but, since it is in truth a distem- 
per corrupting the whole mass of blood, and therefore considered by 
PAUL of digiva as an sniversal ulcer, it requires a more general 
appellation, and may properly be named the Black Leprosy ; which 
term is in fact adopted by M. Botssteu de SauvacEs and 
GorR@vs, in contradlstinction to the WhitesLeprosy, or the Beres 
of the Arabs and Leuce of the Greeks, ae 

This disease, by whatever name we distinguish it, Is peculiar to 
hot climates, and has rarely appeared in Zurope: the philosophical 
Poet of Home supposes it confined to the banks of the Nile ; and it 
has certainly been impdrted from Africa into the West-Iudia Islands 
by the black slaves, who carried with them their resentment and 
their revenge ; but it has been long known in Hindustan, and the 
writer of the following Dissertation, whose father was Physician ta 
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© 
Na’pirsia1t and accompanied him from Persia to Delhi, assares 
me that it rages with virulence among the native inhabitants of 
Calcutta, His observation, that it ia freqsently a consequence 
of the wneral infection, wotld lead us to believe, that it might be 
radically cured by Mercury ; which has, nevertheless, been found 
ineffectual, and cven hyrtfal, as HunLary reports, in the Wesr- 
Indus. The juice of hemlock, suggested by the learned MICHAELIS, 
and approves by his medical: friend ROKDERER, might be very 
efficacious at the beginning of the disorder, or in the milder sorts 
of it; but, in the case of a malignantend inveterate sudidm, we 
must cither administera remedy of the highest. power, or, agreeably 
to the desponding opinios, of CeLsus, leave the patient to his fate, 
instead of teasing him with fruitless medicines, and suffer him, in 
the forcible words of ARETAUS, to sink from inextricable slumber 
into derth, The life of a man is, however, so dear to him by nature, 
and in general so valuable to society, that we should never despond, 
while a spark of it remaing; and, whatever apprehensions may be 
formed of future danger from the distant effects‘ of arsenic, even 
though it should eradicate a present malady, yet, as no such incon- 
venience has arisen from the use of it in Zudja, and, as Experience 
must ever prevail over Theory, I cannot help wishing, that this 
ancient Jind medicine may be fully tried under the inspection ‘of 
our Exvepran Surgeons, whose minute accuracy and steady atten- 
tion nsust aly give them a claim to superiority over the most 
learned natives ; but many of our countrymen have assured me, 
that they by no means entertain a contemptuous opinion of the 
native medicines, especially in diseases of the skin, Should it be 
thought, that the mixture of sulphur must render the poison Jess 
active, it nay be advisable at first to administer orpiment, instead 
of the crystalfine arsettic, * 











On the CURE of the ELEPHANTIASIS, and other 
Diborvers of the Buoop. 
Gon is the all-powerful Healer. 


tn the year of the MesstaH 1783, when the worthy and res- 
pectable Maii/avi MUR MuntamMMep Husat‘x, who excels in every 
branch of useful knowledge, accompanied Mr, RICHARD JomNson 
from Lachnau to Calestta, he visited the humble writer of this tract, 
who had.long been attach#a (him with sincere affection ; and, in 
the course of theie conversation, "One of thé fruits of my late ex- 
‘cursion, said he, is a present for you, which suits your profession, 
‘and will be generally useful to our species; conceiving you to 
‘he worthy of it by reason of your assiduity in medical inquiries, 1 
‘have brought you a presaription, the ingredients of which are easily 
‘found, but not easily equalled as a powerful remedy against all cor- 
‘ruptions of the blood, the judhdm, andthe Persian fire, the remains 
‘of which are a source of infinite maladies. It isan old secret of the 
‘ Hindu Physicians ; who applied it also to the cure of cold and 
‘moist distempers, asthe palsy, distortions of the face, relaxation 
‘of the nerves, and similar diseases : its efficacy too has been prov~ 
‘ed by long experience ; and this is the method of preparing it. 

*Take of white arsenic, fine and fresh, one #/é; of picked 
"black pepper six times as much: let hoth be well beaten at inter- 
(vals for four days successively in an iron mortar, and then reduced 
‘to an impalpable powder in one of stone with a stone pestle, and 
‘thus completely levigated, a little water being mixed with them. 
‘Make pills of them as large as tares or small pulse, and keep them 
‘dry in a shady place®, 





* The lowest weight {n general use among the Aindws isthe refs, cfiled in Sanseri# clther 
vettied or ractica, indicating redmess, and crishwald from crishna, diack » it is the red and black 
seed of the gusji-plant, which is a creeper of the sane ctass and order at least with the 
goyrrhiaa ; out I take this from report) having never examined ita blossoms. One retired 
is said to be of equal weight with three or four grains of rice in the husk ; and 
eight refi-weighta, used Ey jewellers, are equal to seven carats, 1 have weighed a number of 
the seeds intiinmond-scales, and find the ‘Apothecary’s weight of one seed tobe a 
gtain and Ave-sixteraths, No® in the Hinds medical books ten of the raétscd-seous are one 
mashaco, and eight mdshaca’s, make a tdlaca or ide; but in the law-books of Bragala 
mdshace consisty of sixteen ractrca’s, and a idlaca Of five mashd's ; and, according to nome 
authoritles, Ave reti's only go to one mdsha, sixtecx of which make a télaca. We may cbservo, 
that the silver reti-welglits, used by the goldamiths at Bandrcs, nre ftoice ax henry aa tho seeds 
and thence it is, that s/ghé retis are said to constitute one sdsha, that 1, ergat 
silver weights, or siziten seads ; eighty of which seeds, or 105 grains, constitute the quantity af 
‘Sracnic in the Aiadw prescription, 
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‘One of those pills must be swallowed morning and evening 
‘with some Jefe/-leaf, or, in countries where defe/ is not at hand, with 
‘cold water: if the body be cleansed from foulness and obstruc- 
‘tions by gentle cathartics ,gnd bleeding, before the medicine is 
‘administered, the remedy will be speedier.’ 

The principal ingiedient of this medicine is the arsenic, 
which the Arabs call Sfucce, the Persians mergi mish, or mouse- 
bane,and the Jndians, sanchyd; a mineral substance ponderous 
and crystalline: the orprment, or yellow arsenic, ip the weaker 
sort, It is adeadly poison, so subtil, that, when mice are killed 
by it, the very smell of the déad, wifl "Bstroy, the living* of that 
species: after it has been kept “about ssvesi years, it loses much 
of its force; its colour becomes turbid; and its weight is 
diminished. This mineral is hot and dry in the fourth degree: 
it causes suppuration, dissolves or unites, according to the quan- 
tity given; and is very useful in closifig the lips of wounds, 
when the pain is too intense to be borne, An unguent made of it 
with oils of any sort is an éffectual remedy for some cutaneous 
disorders, and, mixed with rose-water, It is good for cold tumours 
and for the dropsy ; but it must never be administered without the 
gieatest caution ; for such is its power, that the smallest quantity 
of it in powder, drawn, like d/cohol, between the eyelashes, woufd 
ina single day entirely corrode the coats and humours of the eye ; 
and fourteen rets’s of it would in,the same time destroy life, The 
best antidote against its effects are the scrapings of leather reduced 
to ashes: if the quantity of arsenic taken be accurately known, 
four times as much of those ashes, mixed with water and drunk by 
the patient, will sheath and counteract the poison, 

The writer, conformably to the directions of his learned friend, 
prepared the medicine » and, in the same year, gave it tu numbers, 
who were redueed by the diseases above mentioned to the point of 
death: Gon is his witness, that they grew better from day to day, 
were at last completely cured, and are now living (except one or 
two, who died of other disorders) to attest the truth of this assertion. 
‘One of his first patients was a Pdvsi, named MENU‘CREHR, who had 
come from Surat to this city, and had fixed his abode near the 
writer’s house: he was so cruelly afflicted with a confirmed lues, 
here called the Persian Fire, that his hands and feet were entircly 
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ulcerated and almost corroded, so that he became an object of dis- 
gust and abhorrence, This man consulted the writer on his case, 
the sfate of which he distlosed without reserve. Some blood was 
taken from him on the same day, and a cathartic administered on 
the next. On the third day he began to take the arsenic-pifls, and, 
by the blessing of Gop, the virulence of his disorder abated by de- 
grees, until signs or returning health appeared ; in a fortnight his 
tecovery was complete,and he was bathed, according to the prac- 
tice of our Physicians; he seemed to have no virus left in his blood, 
and none has been since ,rceived by him. 

But the power of this medicine has chiefly been tried in the 
cure of the jusdiz, as the word is pronounced in Jzdia ; a disorder 
infecting the whole mass of blood, and thence called by some jisddi- 
hin. The former name is derived from an Aradéic root signify- 
ing, in general, amputaticn, maiming, excision, and, particularly, the 
truncation or erosion of the fingers, which happens in the last stage 
of the disease. ,It is extremely contagious, and, for that reason, 
the Prophet said: ferré mina'lnejdhimi camd tefervit mina'l dsad, 
or,‘ Flee from a person afflicted with the judkdm, as you would 
‘flee from alion’ ‘Phe author of the BakhruYacwdhir, or Sea of 
P-arls, ranks it as an infectious malady with the steasies, the smalf- 

* pox, and the plague, tis also hereditary, and, in that respect, class- 
ed by medical writers with the gout, the consumption, and the white 
leprosy. 

A common cause of this distemper is the unwholesome dict 
of the natives, many of whom are accustomed, after eating a quan- 
tity of fish, to swallow copious draughts of ms/#, which fail not to 
cause an accumulation of yellow and black bile, which mingles itself 
with the blood and corrupts it: but ithas other causes; for a 
Brdkmen, who had never tasted fish in his life, applied lately to the 
composer of this essay, and appeared in the highest degree affect- 
ed by corruption of blood; which hs might have inherited, or ac- 
quired by other means. Those, whose religion permits them to eat 
beef, are Often exposedeto the darfger of heating their blood intense~ 
jy through the knavery of the butchers in the Basdr, who fatten 
their calves with Baidwer ; and those, who are so ill-advised as to 
take provocatives,a folly extremely common in Jydia, at first are 
dasensible of mischief, but, as soon as the increased moisture is dis- 
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persed, find their whole mass of blood inflamed, and, as it were; 
adust ; whence arises the disorder, of which we now are treating. 
‘The Persian, ot venereal, Fire generally effds in this malady ; a: 
one Dr‘vi’ Prasa’D, lately in the service of Mr, VANSITTART, and 
some others, have convinced me by an watesst¥od acconnt of their 
several cases, . 

It may here be worth while to report a remarkable case, which 
was related fo me by a man, who had been afflicted with the 
suadin near four years ; before which time he had been disorderet? 
with the Persian fire, and, having cldse®San ulcer by ‘the means of 
astrong healing plaisfer, was attacked by a ‘violent pain in his 
joints : on this he applied’ to a Cabirdja, or Hindu Physician, who 
gave him some pills, with a positive assurance, that the use of 
them would remove his pain ina few days; and in a few days it 
was, in fact, wholly removed; but, a vesy short time after, the 
syinptoms of the yvsdm appeared, which continually encreased to 
such a degrec, that his fingers and toes were on the point of drop- 
ping off, It was afterwards discovered, that the pills, which he 
had taken, were made of cinnabar, a common preparation of the 
Hindus ; the heatof which had first stirred the humours, which, 
on stopping the external discharge, had fallen on the joints, and 
then had occasioned a quantity of adust bile to mix itself with the 
blood and infect the whole mass, 

Of this dreadful complaint, ‘however caused, the first symp- 
toms are a numbness and redness of the whole body, and princi~ 
pally of the face, and impeded hoarse voice, thin hair and even 
baldness, offensive perspiration and breath, and whitlows on the 
the nails, The cure is best begun with copious bleeding, and cool- 
ing drink, such as a,decoction of the nf/ifer, or Nymphea, and of 
violets, with sgme doses of manna; after which stronger cathar- 
tics must be administered. But no remedy has proved so effica- 
elous as the pills composed of arsenic and pepper: one instance 
of their effect may here be mestioned, and many more may be add- 
ed, if required. . 

In the month of Fedrvary in the year just mentioned, one 
Shaikh Ramaza'sy’, who then was an upper-servant to the Board of 
Revenue, had so corrupt a mass of blood, that a black Jeprosy of 
‘his joints was approaching ; and most of his limbs began to be 
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ulcerated: in this condition he applied to the writer, and requested 
immediate assistance. Though the disordered state of his blood 
was evident on inspection, and required no particular declaration 
of it, yet many questions were put to him, and it was clear from his 
answers, that he had a confirmed susdm - he then lost a great deal 
of blood, and, after due preparation, took the arsenic-pills, After 
the first week his malady seemed alleviated ; in the second it was 
considerably diminished, and, in the third, so entirsly removed, 
that the patient went into the bath of health, as a token that he 
no longer needed a physician, 


1x 
On the INDIAN GAME of CHESS. 
By the PRESIDENT. 


F evidence be required to prove that chess was invented by the 
Hindus, we may be satisfied with the testimony of the Persiausy 
who, though as much inclined as otkemgations to appropriate the 
ingenious inventions of a foreign people, unanimously agree, that 
the game was imported from the west of Judta, together with the 
charming fables of VISHNUSARMAN, in the sixth century of our 
era: it seems to have been iminemorially knowp in Hindustan by 
the naine of Chaturanga, that is, the four anga's, or members, of an 
army, which are said in the Amaracdsha to be hastyas'warat hapd- 
ddtam, ox elephants, horses, chariots,and foot-soldvrs ; and, in this 
sense, thé word is frequently used by Epic poets in their descrip~ 
tions of real armies, - By a natural corruption of the pure Sanscrit 
word, it was changed by the old Persians into Chatrang, but the 
Arabs, who soon after took possession of their country, had neither 
the initial nor final letter 8f that word in their alphabet, and conse- 
quently altered it further into Shatranj, which found its way 
presently into the modern Persidn, and at length into the dialects 
of Jndia, where the true derivation of the name is known only to 
the Icarned: thus has a very significant word in the sacred lan- 
guage of the Brdkmans been transformed by successive changes into 
axedres, scaccht, &checs, ches, and, by a whimsical concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, given birth to the English word check, and even a name 
to the Exchequer of Great Britain, The beautiful simplicity and 
extreme perfection of the game, as it is commonly played in Europe 
and Asia, convince me, that it was invented by one effort of some 
great genius ; not completed by gradual improvements, but formed, 
to use the phrase of Jtalian crigics, by the first intention ; yet of 
this simple game, so exquisitely contrived, and so certainly invented 
in Jndia, I cannot find any account in the classical writings of the 
Brdkmans. 1 is, indeed, confidently asserted, that Sasser# books 
on Chess exist in this country, and, if they can be procured at 
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-Bandres, they wit! assuredly be sent to us: at present I can only 
exhibit a description of a very ancient /ndian game of the same 
kind; but more complex, and, in my opinion, more modern, than 
the simple Chess of the Persians. Tifis game is also called Chatu- 
vanga, but, more frequently Chatsérdyi, or the four Kings, since it is 
played by four persons representing as many princes, two allied 
armies combating on each side: the description is taken from the 
Bhawishya Purdn, in which YUDHISHT'AIK ts ceprestnted convers- 
ing with Vya‘sa, who explains at the king’s request the form of 
the fictitious warfare and,sReaprincipal rules of it: “having marked 
“ eight squares on all sides, says Che Sage, place the red army to 
“the east, the grees to the south, the ge//ow to the west, and the 
“ dlack ta the north: let the edephané stand on the teft of the Aing + 
“next to him, the,forse ; then, the boat s and, before them all, four 
* foot-soldiers s but the deaf must b placed in the augle of the board.” 
From this passage it clearly appears, that an army, with its four 
anga's, must be placed on each side of ghe board, since an elephant 
could not stand, in any other position on the /é/thafid of each 
Ring ; and Ra'DHACANT informed me, that the board consisted, 
like ours, of sixty-four squares, half of them occupied by the for 
cog, and half, vacant: he added, that this game is mentioned 
in the oldest law-books, and that if was invented by the 
wife of Ravan, king of ZLancd, in order to amuse him with an 
image of war, while his metropolis was closely besieged by RAMA 
in the second age of the world, He had not heard the story 
told by FIgpDAUsI near the close of the Skdhndmph, and it was 
probably carried into Persia from Cdéayacuvja, by Borzu, the fa- 
vourite physician, thence called Vuidyapriya, of the great ANU™ 
SHIRAVA'N ; but he said, that the Brahmans of Gaur, or Bengal, 
were once celebrated for sup:rior skill in the game, and that his 
father, together with his spiritual preceptor JaGanna ‘*H, now living 
at Tribént, had insteucted two young Brdkmans inall the rules of 
it, and had sent them to Juyaxagar at the request of the late Raya, 
who had Kberally rewarded them, <A sh, or dbvat, is substituted, 
we sec, in this caimplex game for the raf4, or armed chariot, which 
the Bengalese pronounce roth, and which the Persians changed into 
rokk, whence came the rook of some Exropfean nations; as the 
vierge and fol of the Freach are supposed to be corruptions of Jere 
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and fil, the prime minister and elephant of the Persians and Arabs? 
it were vain to seek an etymology of the word rece in the modern 
Persian language ; for, in all the passages extracted from FirDavst 
and Jami, where rokh is coliceived to mean a kero, or a fabulous 
bird, it significa, I believe, no more than a cheek of a face ; asin the 
following description of asprocession in Egypt: “when a thousand 
“ youths, like cypresses, box-trees, and firs, with locks as fragrant, 
“ cheeks as fafr, and bosoms as delicate, aslilies of the valley, were 
“marching gracefully along, thou wouldst have said, that the new 
“ spring was turning his face (not, as€POPE translates the words, 
“ carried on rokks) from station td station ;” and, as to the battle 
of the duwdsdeh rokh, whfich D’H@kBELOT supposes to mean donee 
preux chevaliers, 1 am strongly inclined to think, that the phrase 
only signifies a combat of twelve persons face to face, or six on a side, 
T cannot agree with my friend Ra“bua’ca’NT, that a ship is proper- 
ly introduced in this imaginary warfare instead of a chariot, in 
which the old Zvdian warriors constantly fought ; for, though the 
hing might be supposed to sit in a car, so that the four anga’s 
would be complete, and though it may often be necessary in a real 
campaign to pass riversor Jakes, yet no river is marked on the 
Indian, as it is on the Chinese, chess-board, and the intermixturg of 
ships with horses, elephants, and infantry embattled on a plain, is 
an absurdity not to be defended. The use of dice may, perhaps, be 
justified ia a representation of wir, In which fortune has unques~ 
tionably a great share, but it seems to exclude chess from the rank, 
which has bean assigned to it, among the sciences, and to give the 
game before us the appearance of whist, except that pieces are used 
openly, instead of cards Which are held concealed: nevertheless we 
find, that the moves in the game described by Vra‘Sa were toa 
certain degree regulated by chance ; for he proceeds to tell his 
royal pupil, Wat, “if eivgne be thrown, the ding or a pawn must be 
“moved ; if guatre, the elephant ; if trois, the horse; and if denx, 
“the boat.” 

He then proceeds to the moves: “ the Zing passes freely on all 
* sides but over oxe square only; and with the same limitation, the 
“pawn moves, but he advances straight forward, and kills his 
“enemy through anangle ; the e/ephant marches in all directions, 
“as far as his driver pleases; the dorse runs obliquely, traversing 
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“three squares ; and the ski~ goes over two squires diagonully.” 
The elephayt, we find, has the powers of our queen, a8 we are pleas 
ed to call the ministe?, or general, of the Persians, and the ship has 
the motion of the piece, to which we give the unaccountable appel- 
lation of dishap, but with a restriction, which must greatly lessen 
his value, & 

The bard next exhibits a few general rules and superficial di- 
rections for the conduct of the game: “the patunf and the ship 
“both kill and may be voluntarily killed; while the érag, the e/e- 
« phant, and the horse may*smy the foe, but cannot expose them- 
“selves to be slain, Let each Player preserve his own forces with 
“ extreme care, securing his &uug above *ail, and not sacrificing a 
“superior, to keep an inferior, piece.” Here the commentator on 
the Purdn observes, that, the forse, who has the choice of eight 
moves froin any central position, must be preferred to the skip, who 
has only the choice of four; but this argument would not have 
equal weight in the common gamep where the dishop and tower 
command a whole line, and where a knight is always of*less value 
than a tower in action, or the bishop of that side, on which the 
attack is begun, “ It is by the overbearing power of the e/ephant, 
“that the king fights boldiy ; Ict the, whcle army, therefore, ba 
“ abandoned, in order to secure the e/epAant: the king must never 
“place one elephant before another, according to the rule of Go* 
“TAMA, unless he be compelled by want of room, for he would 
“thus commit a dangerous fault ; and, if he can slay one of two 
“hostile elephants, he must destroy that on his laf hand.” The 
last rule is extremely obscure; but, as GoTAMA was an illustrious 
lawyer and philosopher, he would not have condescended to leav: 
directions for the game of Chaturanga, if it had not been held in 
great estimation by the ancient sages of Jndia, 

All that remains of the passage, which was copied for me by 
RaDHAANT and explained by him, relates to the several modes, 
in which a partial success of complete victory may be obtained by 
any one*of the four players ; for we shall see, that, as if a dispute 
had arisen between two allies, one of the kings may assume the 
command of all the forces, and aim at separate conquest. First ; 
When any one king has placed himself on the square of another 
“king, which advantage is called Sinidsana, or the throue, he wins 
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“a stake; which is doubled, if he kill the adverse monarch, when 
he seizes his place; and, if he can seat himself on the throne of 
“his ally, he takes the command of the whee army.” Secondly ; 
"If he can occupy successivaly the thrones of ail three princes, he 
“obtains the victory, which is named Chatirdji, and, the stake is 
“ doubled, if he kill the last of the three; Just before he takes pos- 
“ session of his throne ; but, if he kill him on his throne, the stake 
“is quadrupled.” Thus, as the commentator remarks, in a real 
warfare, aking may be considered as victorious, when he seizes 
the metropolis of his adversary; buts # he can destroy his foe, 
he displays greater heroism, anf relieves his people from any 
further solicitude, “Both in gaining the Sinkdsana and the 
“ Chatirdjt, says Vva'sa, the king must be supported by the 
“elephints or by all the forces united.” Thirgly; “When one 
* player has his own king on the board, but the king of his partner 
“has been taken, he may replace his captive ally, if he can seize 
“both the adverse kings ; or, if he cannot effect their capture, he 
“may exchange his king for one of them, against the general rule, 
"and thus redeem the allied prince, who will supply his place.” 
“This advantage has the name of Wripderishfa, or recovered by the 
“ Bing ; and the Naucdcrishfa seems to be analogous to it, but cope 
* fined to the case of siups, *Fourthly ; “If a pawn can march to any 
“ square on the opposite extremity of the board, except that of the 
“ king, or that of the ship, he assumes whatever power belonged to 
“that square; and this promotion is called Shaffada, or the 
“ six strides.” Pere we find the rule, witha singular exception, con- 
cerning the advancement of pawas, which often occasions a most in- 
teresting struggle at our common chess, and which has furnished the 
poets and moralists of Arabia and Persia with many lively re- 
flections on human life.” It appears, that “ this privilege of Shar 
* pada was not b)towable, in the opinion of Go'Tama, when a player 
“had three pawns on the board; but, when only one pawn and 
“one ship remained, the pawn might advance even to the square of 
“a king or a ship, and assume the power of either » Fifthly ; “ Ac- 
“cording to the Rdcshasa’s, or giants, (that is, the people of Lancad 
“where the game was invented), there could be neither victory nor 
“defeat, if a king were left on the plain without force; a situation 
“which they named Cacacéshs'ka.” Sixthly, ° If three ships happen 
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"to meet, and the fourth ship can be brought up to them in the re- 
“ maining angle, this has the name of Vri¥hannancd; and the player of 
“ the fourth Seizesall the others." Two or three of the remaining 
couplets are so dark, either from arferror in the manuscript or 
from the antiquity of the language, that I could not understand 
the Pandif’s explanation of them, and suspect that they gave even 
him very indistinct ideas ; but it would be easy, if it were worth 
while, to play at the game by the preceding rules ; and a little 
practice would, perhaps, make the whole intelligible, One circums- 
tance, in this extract frog ghe Purdn, seems very surprising : all 
games of hazard arg positively forbidden by, MENU, yet the gama 
of Chaturanga, in which dice are used, is taught by the great Vva'sa 
himself, whose lawtract appears with that of GOTAMA among the 
eighteen books, which form the Dhermasdstra; but, as Ra‘DHA- 
ca‘ST and his preceptor JaGanna'T’H are both employed by 
government in compiling a Digest of Jndian laws, and as both of 
them, especially the venerable Sage of Tribéns, understand the 
game, they are able, I presume, to assign reasons, why it should 
have been excepted from the general prohibition, and even openly 
taught by ancient ang modern Brdhmans, 


eee 
‘TWO INSCRIPTIONS /rom the Vinonva Mountains, 
translated from the Sanscrit by Cuartes Witxins, Esq. 


FIRST INSCRIPTION, ina Sayern, called the 
of the Seven Rishi's near Gaya, 


L divanra VARMA, master of the hearts of the people, who 
was the good son of Sr?#? SARDOOLA, by his owp birth and great 
Virtues classed amongst the principal rulers of the earth, gladly 
caused this statue of KREKSHNA of unsullied renown, confirmed 
in the word like his own repytation, and the image of KANTEE- 
MATEE® to be deposited in this great mountain-cave, 

2, Sré? SaRDOOLA, of established fame, jewel of the diadems 
of kings, emblem of time to the martial possessors of the earth, 
to the submissive the tree of the fruit of desire, a light to the 
Military Order, whose glory was not founded upon the feats of a 
single battle, the ravisher of female hearts, and the image of 
Smarat, became the ruler of the'tand, 

3. Wherever Sr? SARDOOLA is wont to cast his own discord. 
ant sight towards a foe, and the fortunate star, his broad eye, 
is enflamed with anger between its expanded lids, there falleth a 
shower of arrows from the ear-drawn string of the bow of his son, 
the renowned AMANTA ‘VARMA the bestower of infinite happiness, 


* Baar Misra of Keres 
+ Kawa ste arn ae am 


SECOND INSCRIPTION, te a Cave behind Nagarjeni, 

1 Tae auspicious Sri2 Yayua ‘Varéa, whose movement was 
as the sportive elephant’s in the season of lust, was, like Manoo®, 
the appointer of the ntilitary station of all the chiefs of the earth— 

“By whose divine offerings, he God with*a thousand eyes} being 
constantly invited, the emaciated Powlémé}, for,a long time, 
sullied the beauty of her cheeks with falling tears, 
"2, ANayta VARMA by: name, the friend of strangers ; renowned 
in the werld in the charaéter of yaloir ; by nature immaculate as 
the lunar beams, and who fs the offspring” of Sr?# SARDOOLA :— 
By him this wonderful statue of BHOOTAPATEE and of DEVEES, 
the maker of all things visible and invisible and the granter of 
boons, which hath’taken sanctuary in this cave, was caused to be 
made, May It protect the universe | 

3. The string of his expanded bow, charged with arrows and 
drawn to the extremity of the shouldér, bursteth the cirgle’s centre, 
Of spacious brow, propitious distinction, and surpassing beauty, he 
is the image of the moon with an undiminished countenance, 
ANANTA VARMA to fheend{! Of form like Smaraj| in existence, 
he is seen with the constant and affectionate standing with their 
tender and fascinated eyes constantly fixed upon him. 

4. From the machine his bow, reproacher of the erying KédrdraM, 
bent to the extreme, he is endued with force; from his expanded 
virtue he is a provoker ; by his good conduct his renown reacheth to 
afar ; he is a hero by whose coursing steeds the elephant is disturbed, 
and a youth who is the seat of sorrow to the women of his foes, He 
is the director, and his name is ANANTA**, 


. 
© The first legislator otf the Hinds, 7 
t ais ee the Heavens, ee 
The wife of B 
Fede gchadied apd bis consort in one fanage, as u type of the dete, Genifor and 


‘The Hindoo Cayid. 
A bird that is constantly making a noise before rain. 
** This yord signifies eternal or nfimte. 
. ° 


v XL 
A DESCRIPTION of Asa‘m 4y Monammep Caz, 
translated from the Pérsian by Henry Vansrrrart, £sg.* 


SA'M, which lies to the north-east of Bengal, is diyided into two 
parts by the river Braknurputra, that flows from Khata. he north 
ern portion is called Uttarcul, and the’ suthern Dacshingul. Ut- 
tarcul begins at Gowahutty, which is the boundary of his Majesty’s 
territorial possessions, and terminates in mountains inhabited by a 
tribe called Meeri Mechmi, Dacshincnd extends from the village 
Sidea to the hills of Srinagar. The most famous mountains to the 
northward of Uttarcul, are those of Duikh and Landak ; andto 
the southward of Dacshincud are those of Namrup, (Cdmrap ?) 
situated four days journey above Ghergong, to which the Rdja re- 
treated. There is another chain of hills, which is inhabited by a 
tribe called Munac, who pay no revenue to the Rdji, but profess 
allegiance to him, and obey a few of his ordets, But the Zemlekt 
tribe are enticely independent of him, and, whenever they find an 
opportunity, plunder the country contiguous to their mountains, 
Asim is of an oblong figure ; its length is about 200 standard coss, 
and its breadth, from the northern to the southern mountains, about 
eight days journey, From Gowakntty to Ghergong are seventy~ 
five standard coss; and from thence it is fifteen days journey 
to Khoten, which was the residence of Peeran Wiseht, but is now 
called Ava§, and is the capital of the Rdja of Pegu, who consi- 
ders himself of the posterity of that famous General. The first 
five days joey from the mountains of Cémrap, is performed 
through forests, aud over hills, which are arduous and difficult to 

. 
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pass, You then travel eastward to Ave through a level and smooth 
country. Tothe northward is the plain of Kata, that has been 
before mentfoned as the place from whence the Srakmaputra issues, 
which is afterwards fed by several «vera that flow from the sou- 
thern mountains of Asdm. The principal of these is the Dhonec, 
which has before occured in, this history. | It joins that broad river 
at the village Luckeigerch. 

Between these rivers is an island well inhabited, and in an 
excellent state of tillage. It contains a spacious, clear, and plea- 
sant country, extending tp the distance of about fifty coss, The 
cultivate tract is bounded by a thick forest, which harbours ‘ele- 
phants, and where those animals may be caught, as well as in four 
or five other forests of Asdm, If there be occasion for them, 
five or six hundred elephants may be procured in ayear, Across 
the Dhonec, which is the side of Ghergong, is a wide, agreeable, 
and level country, which delights the heart of the beholder, The 
whole face of it is marked with population and tillage ; and it 
presents on every side charming prospects of ‘ploughed fielda, har- 
vests, gardens, and groves, Al! the island before described lies 
in Ducshincnl, From, the village Selagereh to the city of Ghergong 
is a space of about fifty coss, filled with such an uninterrupted 
range of gardens, plentifully stocked with fruit-trees, that it ap- 
pears as one garden, Within them are the houses of the peasants, 
and a beautiful assemblage of coloured and fragrant herbs, and of 
garden and wild flowers blowing together. As the country is 
overflowed in the rainy season, a high and broad caussey has been 
raised for the convenience of travellers from Selagereh to Ghergong, 
which is the only uncultivated ground. that is to be seen. Each 
side of this road is planted with shady bamboos, the tops of which 
meet, and are intertwined, Amongst thé fruits which this country. 
produces, are mangoes, plantains, jacks, oranges, citrdns, limes, pine- 
apples, and puxialeh, a species of amileh, which has such an excel- 
lent flavour, that every person who tastes it prefers it to the plum. 
There arg also cocoa-nut trees, pepper vines, Areca trees, and the 
Saig*, in great plenty. The sugar-cane excels in softness and 
sweetness, and is of three colours, red, black, and white. There is 
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ginger free from fibres, and betel vines, The strength of vegetation 
and fertility of the soil are such, that whatever seed is sown, or slips 
planted, they always thtive, The environs of Ghergoug furnish smalt 
apricots, yams, and pomegrynates ; but as these articles are wild, 
and not assisted by cultivation and engraftment, they are very indif- 
ferent. The principal erqp of this coyntry consists in rice and 
mash*, Ades is very scarce, and wheat and barley are never sown, 
The silks are éxcellent, and resemble those of China ; but: they 
manufacture very few more than are required for use, They are 
successful in embroidering with flowers, and in weaging velvet, 
and tautbund, which ig a species ‘of silk of whjch they make tents 
and denautrf, Salt is a vary precious and scarce commodity, It 
is found at the bottom of some of the hills, but of a bitter and 
pungent quality. A better sort is in common use, which is extract- 
ed from the plantain tree, The mountains, inhabited by the tribe 
called Manac, produce plenty of excellent Lignu:m Aloes, which a 
society of the natives imports every year into Asdm, and barters 
for salt anid grain, This evil-disposed race of mountaineers are 
many degrees removed from the line of humanity, and are desti- 
tute of the characteristical properties of a man. They go naked 
from head to foot, and eat dogs, cats, snakes, mice, rats, ants, 
locusts, and every thing of ‘this sort which they can find, The hills 
of Cdmrap Sidea, and Luckigereh, supply a fine species of Lignuis 
Alves, which sinks in water. Several of the mountains contain 
musk-deer, 

The country of U¢tarcud which is on the northern side of the 
Brahmaputra, is in the highest state of cultivation, and produces 
plenty of pepper and Areéa-nuts. It even surpasses Dacshincudin 
population and tillage ; but, as the latter contains a greater tract of 
wild forests, and places‘difficult of access, the rulers of Asdm have 
chosen to reside in it for the convenience of control, and have 
erected in it the capital of the kingdom. The breadth of Usrarcu?, 
from the bank of the river to the foot of the mountains, which is a 
cold climate, and contains snow, is various, but is no where less 
than fifteen coss, nor more than forty-five coss, The inhabitants of 
those mountains are strong, havea robust and respectable appear 
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ance, and are of a middling size. Their complexions, like those of 
the natives ¢f all cold cfimates, are red and white; and they have 
also trees and fruits peculiar to frigid cegidns. Near the fort of 
Jum Dereh, which is on the side of Géguakutty,is a chain of moun. 
tains, called the country of Dereng, all the inhabitants of which 
resemble each other in appearance, manners, and speech, but are 
distinguished by the names of their tribes, and places of residence, 
Several of these hills produce musk, £ataus*, bhoarh, peree, and 

* two species of” horses, called goont and tanyans. Gold and silver 
are procured"here, as in theawhole coyntry of Asdm, by washing the 
sand of the rivers, -This, indeed*is one of the sources of revenue, 
It is supposed that 12,000 inhabitants, and some say 20,000, are 
employed in this occupation; and it is a regulation, that each of 
these persons shall, pay a fixed revenue of a #/at of gold to the 
Rdja, The people of Asdm are abase and unprincipled nation, 
and have no fixed religion, They follow no rute but that of their 
own inclinations, and make the approbation of their own vicious 
minds the test of the propriety of their actions, They do not 
adopt any mode of worship practised either by Heathens or Moham- 
medans ; nor dothey concur with any of the known sects which 
prevail amongst mankind. Unlike the Pagans of Hindustan, they 
do not reject victuals which have been dressed by Muse/mans ; 
and they abstain from no flesh except human. They even eat 
mals that have died a natural death ; but, in consequence of not 
being used to the taste of ghee, they have.such an antipathy to this 
article, that if they discover the least smel! of it in their victuals, 
they have no relish for them, It is not their custom to veil their 
women ; for even the wives of the Rdjé do not conceal their faces 
from any person, The females perform work in the open air, with 
their countenances exposed and heads uncovered. The men have 
often four or five wives each, and publicly buy, félt, and change 
them, They shave their heads, beards, and whiskers, and reproach 
and admonish every person who neglects this ceremony, Their 

. 
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language has not the least affinity with thatof Bengal, Their 
strength and courage are apparent in them looks; but their fero~ 
cious manners, and Brutal tempers, are also betrayed by their 
physiognomy. They are suyerior to most nations in corpora! force 
and hardy exertions. They are enterprising, savage, fond of war, 
vindictive, treacherous, and deceitful. The virtues of compassion, 
kindness, friendship, sincerity, truth, honour, good faith, shame, 
and purity of morals, have been left out of their composition. 
The seeds of tenderness and humanity have not beer-sown in the 
field of their frames, As they are destitute of the mental garb 
of manly qualities, they are also deficient in the dress of their 
bodies, They tie a cloth round their heads, and another round 
their loins, and throw a sheet upon their shoulder ; but it ia not 
customary in that country to wear turbans, robes, drawers, or 
shoes. There are no buildings of brick or stone, or with walls of 
earth, except the gates of the city of Ghergong, and some of 
their idolatrous temples. The rich and poor construct their habi~ 
tations ofswood, bamboos, and straw. The Rdja’ and his cour- 
tiers travel in stately fitters; but the opulent and respectable 
persons amongst his subjects are carried in lower vehicles, called 
doolies, Asdm produces neither horsest, camels, nor asses; but 
those cattle are sometimes brought thither from other countries, 
The brutal inhabitants, from a congenial impulse, are fond of sec- 
ing and keeping asses ; and buy and sell them at a high price; but 
they discover the greatest surprise at secing a camel; and are so 
afraid of a horse, that if’ one trooper should attack a hundred 
armed Asamians, they would all throw down their arms and flee ; 
or should they not be able to escape, they would surrender them~ 
selves prisoners, Yet, should one of that detestable race encounter 
two men of another natiof on foot, he would defeat them, 

The ancient inhabitants of this country are divided into two 
tribes, the Asamians and the Cultanians, The latter excel the 
former in all occupations except war, and the conduct of hardy 
enterprises, in which the former are superior. A bodyguard of 
six or seven thousand Asamians, ‘ferce as “detuons, of unshalken 
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courage, and well progided with warlike arms and accoutrements, 
always keep,watch neaf the Rdjd’s sitting and sleeping apartments ; 
these are his loyal and confidential troops and patrol, The martial 
weapons of this country are the musqutt, sword, spear, and arrow 
and bow of bamboo. In their forts and boats they have also plenty 
of cannon, serésex®, and ramchangee, in the management of which 
they are very expert. 
Whenever any of the Rdj@s, magistrates, or principal men 
“ate, ghey dig.» large cave for the deceased, in which they inter his 
women, atigpdanmts, and s8rVants, and some of the magnificent 
equipage and useful furniture, Which he pdssessed in his lifetime 
such as elephants, gold and silver, dédcush (large fans), carpets, 
clothes, victuals, lamps, with a great deal of oil, and a torch-bearer; 
for they considers those articles as stores for a future state, They 
afterwards construct a strang roof over the cave upon thick timbers, 
The people of the army entered some of the old caves, and took 
out of them the value of 90,000 rupees, in gold and silver. But 
an extraordinary circumstance is said to have happened, to which 
the mind of man can scarcely give credit, and the probability of 
which is contradicted by daily experience. It is this: All the 
Nobles came to the Imperial General, and declared, with universal 
agreement, that a golden betel-stand was found in one of the caves, 
that was dug eighty years before, which contained betel-leaf quite 
green and fresh; but the authenticity of this story rests upon 
repo Gihergong has four gates, constructed of stone and earth ; from 
each of which the Adjz’s palace is distant three coss, The city is 
encompassed with a fence of bamboos, and within it high and 
broad causseys have been raised for the convenience of pabsengers 
during the rainy season. Ia the front of"every man’s house is a 
garden, or some cultivated ground. This is a fortifieA city, which 
encloses viilages and tilled fields. The Adjd's palace stands upon 
the bank of the Degos, which flows through the city. This river is 
lined on @ach side with,houses, agd there is a smal! market, which 
coutains no shopkeepers except sellers of betel, The reason is, that 
it ig not customary for the inhabitants to buy provisions for daily use, 
because they lay up a stock for themselves, which lasts them a year, 
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The X4ja"'s palace is surrounded by a causigy, planted on each side 
with a close hedge of bamboos, which serves Iastead of awail. On 
the outside there is a ditch, which is always full of water. “The 
circumference of the enclosure is one coss and fourteen jereebs, 
Within it have been built lofty hails, and spacious apartments for 
the Adj2, most of them of wood, andes few of straw, which are 
called chuppers. Amongst these is a dfwan kkdnak, or public saloon, 
one hundred 4nd fifty cubits long, and forty broad, which is sup- 
ported by sixty-six wooden pillars, placed at an interval of abrur 
tour cubits from each other, The Raja's seat js adorned ‘with 
lattice-work and carvisg. Withid’and without have been placed 
platea of brass, so well polished, that when the rays of the sun 
strike upon them, they shine like mirrors. It is an ascertained 
fact, that 3000 carpenters and 12,000 labourers were constantly 
employed in this work, during two years, before it was finished, 
‘When the Xdya sits in this chamber, or travels, instead of drums 
and trumpets they beat the d4d/* and dand, The latter is a round 
and thick instrument made of copper, and is certainly the same as 
the drut, which it was customary, in the time of the ancient 
kings, to beat in battles and marches. ‘ 

The Xdyés of this country have always raised the crest of pride 
and vain-glory, and displayed an ostentatious appearance of 
grandeur, and a numerous train of attendants and servants, They 
have not bowed the head of subinission and obedience, nor have 
they paid tribute or revenne to the most powerful monarch ; but 
they have curbed the ambition, and checked the conquests, of the 
most victorious Princes of Hindustaw. The solution of the diffi- 
culties attending a war against them, has bafited the penetration of 
heroes, ‘who have been stiled Conquerors of the World, Whenever 
an invading army has entered their territories, the Asamtians have 
covered thentselves in strong posts, and have distressed the enemy 
by stratagems, surprises, and alarms, and by cutting off their pro- 
visions, If these means have failed, they have declined a battle in 
the field, but have carried the peasants into the mountf&ins, burnt 
the grain, and left the country empty. But when the rainy season 
has set in upon the advancing enemy, they have watched their 
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opportunity to make sions, and vent their rage ; the famished 
invaders have either ¢ their prisoners, oy been put to death. 
Ia this manner powerful and numerous #finies have been sunk in 
that whirlpool of destruction, and not 4 sou! has escaped. 

Formerly Husain SHa‘s a King of Bengal, undertook an 
expedition against Asdwe, ant carried withthim a formidable force in 
cavalry, infantry, and boats. The beginning of this invasion was 
Mee with yictory. He entered the country, and erected the 

lard of superiority and conquest. The Rdjd being unable 
bes enc dbivarm the field, Avacuatéd the plains, and retreated to 
the mountains, HUSatN left his eon, with 2 large army, to keep 
possession of the country, and returned to. Bengal. The rainy sea- 
son commenced, and the roads were shut up by the inundation. 
The Rdjd descended from the mountains, surrounded the Bengal 
army, skirmished with them, and cut off their provisions, till they 
were reduced to such straights, that they were all, in a short time, 
either killed or made prisoners, 

Io the same manner MOHAMMED SAdh, the son of Tociuc 
Shah, who was king of several of the provinces of Hindustan, sent 
well-appointed army‘of a hundred thousand cavalry to conquer 
Asim ; but they were all devoted to oblivion in that country of 
enchantment; and no intelligence or vestige of them remained, 
Another army was dispatched to yevenge this disaster ; but when 
they arrived in Bengal, they were panic-strack, and shrunk from 
the enterprise; because if any person passes the frontier into that 
district, he has not leave to return. In the same manner, none of 
the inhabitants of that country are able tq come out of it, which is 
the reason that no accurate information hitherto been obtained 
relative to that nation, The natives of Hs tan consider them as 
wizzards and magicians, and pronounce the name of that country in 
all their incantations and counter-charms. They say, that every 
person who sets his foot there, is under the influence of witchcraft, 
and cannq find the road to return. 

Jeidej Sing*, the *Rdja of Asdm, bears the title of Swergi, or 
Celestial, Swerg,in the Hindustaai language, means heaven. That 
frantic and vain-glorious prince isso excessively foolish and mis- 
taken, as to believe that his vicious ancestors were sovereigns of the 
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heavenly host ; and that one of them, bein inclined to viwt the 
earth, decended by a golden ladder. After\e had baen employ- 
ed some time in regulati®fpyand governing his new kingdom, he 
Dbecaine so attached to it, that'he fixed his abode in it, and never 
returned, 

In short, when we consider the pecullar circumstances of Asdm; 
that the country is spacious, populous, and hard to be penetrated ; 
that it abounds in perils and dangers ; that the paths gnd roads are 
beset with difficulties ; that the obstacles to the conquest of it ife 
more than can be described ; ‘thay tht “inhabitarmre=re.e “havage 
race, ferocious in their shanners, and brutal in their behaviour ; that 
they are of a gigantic appearance, enterprising, intrepid, treacher- 
ous, well armed, and more numerous than can be conceived ; that 
they resist and attack the enemy from secure ports, and are always 
prepared for battle ; that they possess fort# as high as heaven, garri- 
soned by brave soldiers, and plentifully supplied with warlike stores, 
the reduction of each of which would require a long space of time ; 
that the way was obstructed by thick and dangerous bushes, and 
broad and boisterous rivers : when we consider these circumstances, 
we shall wonder that this country, by the aid of Gop, and the aus- 
pices of his M ijesty, was conquered by the imperixl army, and be- 
came a place for erecting the standard ofthe faith, The haughty and 
insolent heads of several of the-detestable Asa'mians, who stretch the 
neck of pride, and who are devoid of religion, and remote from 
GOD, were bruised by the hoofs of the horses of the victorious 
warriors. The Afnse/man heroes experienced the comfort of fight- 
ing for their religion ; and the blessings of it reverted to the sover- 
eignty of his just and piogta Majesty. 

The Raja, whove hi been enslaved by pride, and who 
had been bred‘up in the habit of presuming on the stability of his 
own government, never dreamt of this reverse of fortane ; but be- 
ing now overtaken by the punishment due to his crimes, fled, as has 
been before mentioned, with some of his nobles, attendants, and fa- 
mily, and a few of his effects, to the mountains of Cémraip, That 
spot, by its bad air and water, and confined space, is rendered the 
worst place in the wartd, or rather itis one of the pits of hell. The 
Ritjd's offieers and soldiers, by his orders, crossed the Dionec, anc 
settled in the specidusislaad between: that and the Srakmeputre 
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‘which contiains mp forests'and: thickets, “A few tonk refuge 





in uther moantains ; aft watched an- Opportunity of committing 
hostilities. ° 

Cémrap ia ‘a country on the siaSot of Dacshineul, situated be- 
‘tween three high mountalus, at the distance of four days journey 
from Ghergong, It ia remarkable for bad water, uoxious sir, and 
confined prospecta, Waenever the Rdjd used to be angry with 
any of his subjects, he sent them thither, The rowds are difficult 

asy, iusontuch that a foct-traveller proceeds with the greatest 
jente, There i: is owg road wide enough for a horse ; but the 
beginning” of contains thicle forests for abdput half a coss, After: 
wards there is a defile, which * stony aad full of water. On each 
side is a mountain towering to the sky. 

The Imperial General remained some days in Ghergong, where 
he was cunployed in regulating the affairs of the country, encourng- 
ing the peasants, and collecting the effects of the Raja He re- 
peatedly read the K/ofbeh, or prayer, containing the name and titles 
of the Prince of the age, King of Kings, ALeMaxxx, Cohqueror of 
the World, and adorned the faces of the coins with the Iiperial 
impression. At thisdime there were heavy showers, accompanied 
wigh violent wind, for two or three days ; and all the signs appeared 
of the rainy season, which in that country sets in before it does in 
Hindustan, The General exe himself in establishing posts, 
and fixing guards, for Suis he roads and supplying the 
army with provisions, He thought now of securing himself during 
the rains, and determined, after the sky should be cleared from 
the clouds, the lightaing cease to illuminate the air, aud the swel- 
ling of the water should subside, that army should again be 
set in motion against the Rdja' and his bts, and be employed 
in delivering the country from the evils of their existence, 

The Author then mentions several skirmishes, which happened 
between the dya’s forces and the Imperial troops, in which the 
latter were always victorious, He concludes thus: 

At length all the villages of Dacskiucx! fell into the possession 
of the Imperial army. Several of the inhabitants and peasants, 
from the diffusion of the fame of his Majesty's kindness, tender- 
ness, and justice, submitted to his government, and were protected 
in their habitations and property. The inhabitents of Utarcud also 
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became obedient to his commands. His Llajesty rejoiced, when he 
heard the news of this conquest, and re jed the General with a 
costly dress, and other distinguishing marks of his favour, 

The Narrative, to w this is a supplement, gives a concise 
history of the military expedition into Asdm. In this description 
the Author has stopped at a period, when the Imperial troops had 
possessed themselves of the capital, and were masters of any part 
of the plain country, which they chose to occupy or over-rup. 
The sequel diminishes the credit of the conquest, by showing thr* 
it was temporary, and that the Rdj@ did not forggt his usyg'palicy 
of harassing the invading army during the rainy season ; but this 
conduct produced only the effect of distressing and$ disgusting it 
with the service, instead of absolutely destroying it, as his prede- 
cessors had deatroyed former adventurers. Yet the conclusion of 
this war is far from weakening the panggyric which the Author 
has passed upon the Imperial General, to whom a difference of 
situation afforded an oppertunity of displaying additional virtues, 
and of ‘closing that life with heroic fortitude, which he had 
always hazarded in the field with martial spirit. His name and 
titles were, Mir JUMLEH, Moazzim Kida, Khdne Khdudn, Sopdht 
Sa‘LaR. , 


REMARE. 

The preceding account of the Asa'mians, who are probably 
superior in alt respects to the Moguds, exhibits a specimen of the 
biack malignity and frantic intolerance, with which it was usual, 
in the reign of AURANGZi'R, to treat all those, whom the crafty, 
cruel, and avaritious Emperor was pleased to condemn as infidels 
and barbarians, - 


XIL. 


On the Manners, Religion, and Laws of the Cuti''s, or 
Mountaineers of: Tipra.—Communicated in 
Persian by Joun Rawiins, Zsg._ 


_ME inhabitants of the mountainous districts tothe east of Bengal 
give tra nampof-Pa'TIva'N'® the Being, who created the Universe; 
but they believe, that a Deity exists in every Tree, that the Sun 
and Moon are Gods, and that, whenever they worship those subor- 
dinate divinities, PaTiva‘N is pleased. 

If any one among them put another to death, the Chief of the 
Tribe, or other persons, who bear no relation to the deceased, have 
no concern in punishing the murderer ; but, if the murdered person 
have a brother, or other heir, he may take blood for blood ; nor has 
any man whatever a right to prevent or oppose such retaliation, 

When a man is detected in the commission of theft or other 
atrocious offence, the chieftain causes a recompense to be given to 
the complainant, and reconciles both parties; but the Chief himself 
seceives a customary fine ; and each party gives a feast of pork, or 
other meat, to the people of bis bespective tribe, 

Tn ancient times it was not a custom among them.to cut off 
the heads of the women, whom they found in the habitations of 
their enemies ; but it happened once, that a woman asked another 
why she came so late to her business of sowing grain : she answered 
that her husband was gous to battle, stil the necessity of pre- 
paring food and other things for him hag occasioned her delay. 
This answer was overheard by a man at enmity with,her hasband ; 
and he was filled with resentment against her, considering, that, as 
she had prepared food for her husband for the purpose of sending 
him to battle against his tribe, so in geseral, if women were not to 
remain at home, theit husband3 could not be supplied with provi- 
sion, and consequently could not make war with advantage. From 
that time it became a constant practice, to cut off the heads of the 
enemy's women ; especially, if they happen to be pregnant, and 
therefore confioed to ebair houses ; and this barbatity is carried 36 
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with child, so that he may bring two heads, he acquires honour and 
celebrity in his tribe, a destroyer of two*foes at orice, 

As to the marriages of this wild nation ; when a rich man has 
made a contract of marriage, he gives four or five head of gayd/s 
(the cattle of the mountaigs) to the father and mother of the bride, 
whom he carries to his own house: her parents then kill the 
gaydls, and, h&ving prepared fermented liquors and boiled rice with 
other eatablea, invite the father, mother, brethren, and kindr. 
the bridegroom to a nuptial entertainment. Whega man 9° mall 
property is inclined ¢o marry, atid a mutual agreement is made, a 
similar method is followed in a lower degrec ; and a man may 
inarry any woman, except his own mother. If a married couple 
live cordially together, and have a son, the wile is fixed and irre- 
movuble ; but, if they have no son, and egpecially if they live to- 
gether on bad terins, the husband may divorce his wife, and marry 
another woman, hd 

They have no idea of heaven or hell, the reward of good, or 
the punishment of bad, actions; but they profess a belief, that, 
when a person dies, a certuin spirit comes and seizes his soul, which 
he carries away ; and that, whatever the spirit promises to give at 
the instant, when the body dies, will be found and enjoyed by the 
dead ; but that, if any one shoulytake up the corse and carry it 
off, he would not find the treasure, 

The food of this pedple consists of elephants, hogs, deer, and 
other animals ; of which if they find the carcasses or limbs in the 
forests, they dry them and eat them occasionally. 

‘When they have resojwed on war, they send spies, before hosti- 
lities are begun, to learn the stations and strength ofthe enemy, 
and the condition of the roads; after which they march in the 
night; and two or three hours before daylight, make a sudden 
asasult with swords, lances, and arrows: if their enemies are com- 
pelied to abondon their station, the ayseilants instantly put to death 
all the males and females, who aré left behind, and strip the houses 
of all theic furniture ; but, should their adversaries, having gained 
inteNigence of the intended assault, be resolute enough to meet 
them in battle, and should they find themselves over-matched, 
they speedily retreat aad quietly retura toe their own habitations, 


far, that, if a Czécd assail the house of an ee and killa woman 
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If at any time they sec § star very near the moon, they say, ‘to- 
‘night we shall undogbtedly be attacked by some enemy;’ and 
they pass that night under arms witi.cxtreme vigilance. They 
often lie in ambush in a forest near the path, where their foes are 
used to pass and repass, waiting for the enomy with different sorts 
of weapons, and killing evéry man or woman, who happens to 
pass by: in this situation, if a leech, or a worm, or a,snake should 
bite one of them, he bears the pain in perfect silence ; and who- 
“ev8-can bring home the head of an enemy, which he has cut off, is 
sure tobe ished and exalted ia his nation. When two 
hostile tribes appear to have equal force in battle, and neither hag 
hopes of putting the other to flight, they make a signal of pacific 
intentions, and, sending agents reciprocally, soon conclude a treaty ; 
after which they kill several head of gaydés, and feast on their flesh, 
calling on the Sun and Moon to bear witness of the pacification : 
but, if one side, unable to resist the enemy, be thrown into disorder, 
the vanquished tribe is considered as tributary tothe victors ; who 
every year receive from them a certain number of gayd/s, wooden 
dishes, weapons and other acknowledgements of vassalage. Before 
they go to battle théy put a quantity of roasted d/u's (esculent 
roBte like potatoes) and paste of rice-floyr into the hollow of bam- 
bu's and add to them a provision of dry rice with aeme leathern 
bags full of liquor: then they assemble, and march with such cele- 
rity, that in one day they perform a journey ordinaily made by 
letter-carries in three or four days, since they have nat the trouble 
and delay of dressing victuals. When they reach the place to be 
attacked, they surround it io the night,and, at eariy dawn, enter 
it, putting to death both young and of, women and children ; 
except such as they ¢hgose to bring away’ captive: they put the 
heads, which they cut off, inta leathern bags ; and, ifthe blood of 
their enemies be on their hands, they take care not to wash it off. 
‘When, after this slaughter, they take their own food, they thrust a 
part of what they eat into ted, mauths of the heads, which they 
have brought away, saying to each of them: ‘Eat; quench thy 
“thirst ; and satisfy thy appetite: as thou hast been slain by my hand, 
“so may thy kinsmen be slain by my kinsman!’ During their journey, 
they have usually two such meals ; and every watch, or two watches, 
they send, japelligence of their proceedings to their families: when 
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any one of them sends word, that he rhc off the head of an 
enemy, the people of his family, whateveh, be their age or scx, 
express great delight, malttig caps and ornaments of red and black 
ropes; then filling some lafge vessels with fermented liquors, and 
decking themselves with al! the trinkets they posses, they go forth 
to meet the conqueror blowing large shells, and striking plates of 
metal, with gther rude instruments of music, When both parties 
are met, they show extravagant joy, men and women dancing ang 
singing together; and, if a married aan has brought an epp‘ny’s 
head, his wife wears a head-dress yvith gay orngeiéttsythe~fusband 
and wife alternately pour fermented liquor into each other's mouths, 
and she washes his bloody hands with the same liquor, which they are 
drinking: thus they go revelling, with excessive merriment, to their 
place of abode ; and, having piled up the heads’ of their enemies 
In the court-yard of their chieftain’s Mouse, they sing and dance 
round the pile ; after which they kill some gayd/s and hogs with 
their spears, and, having boiled the flesh, make a feast on it, and 
drink the fermented liquor. The richer men of this race fasten the 
heads of their foes on a bambu, and fix it on the graves of their 
parents ; by which act they acquire great reputation. He, who 
brings back the head of a slaughtered enemy, receives presents 
from the wealthy of cattle and spirituous liquor ; and, if any cap- 
tives are brought alive, it is tive of those chieftains, who 
were not in the campaign, to strike off the heads of the captives. 
Their weapons are made by particular tribes ; for some of them 
are wnable to fabricate instruments of war. 

In regard to their civil institutions ; the whole management of 
their household affairs beyfngs tothe women; while the men are 
employed in clearing forests, building huts, cultivating and, making 
war, or huntitfg game and wild beasts, Five days (they never reck- 
on by months or years) after the birth of a male child, and three 
days after that of female, they entertain their family and kinsmen 
with boiled rice and fermented liqhor ; and the parents of the child 
partake of the feast ; they begin the ceremony with fixing a pole 
in the court yard ; and, then, killing a gayd/ ora hog with a lance, 
they consecrate it to their deity; after which all the party eat 
the flesh and drink liquor, closing the day witha dance and with 
songs. Ifany one among them be so deformed, by nature or by 
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accident, as to be unfit oe the propagation of his species, he gives 
up all thought of keepjng house, and begs for his subsistence, lika 
a religious mendicant, from door to dopr, continually dancing and 
singing. When such a person goes to the house of a rich and liber- 
al man, the owner of the house usually strings together a number 
of red and white stones, and fixes one ertd of the string on a long 
cane, so that the other end may hang down to the ground 3 then, 
paying a kind of superstitious homage to the pebbles, he gives 
“alize to the beggar; 3 after which he kills 2 gayd/ and a hog, and 
some Scher quadrupeds, artPinvites his tribe to a feast: the giver 
of such an entertainofent acquires extraordinary fame in the nation ; 
and all unite in applauding him with every token of honour and 
reverence, 


When a Cicd dies, all his kiasmen join in killing a hog and a 
gaya! ; and, having boiled the meat, pour some liquor into the 
mouth of the deceased, round whose bady they twist a piece of 
cloth by way of shroud: all of them taste the same liquor as an 
offering to his soul ; and this ceremony they repeat at intervals for 
several days. Then they lay'the body on a stage, and, kindling a 
fire under it, pierce it with a spit and dry it: when it is perfectly 
dried, they cover it with two or three folds of cloth ; and, enclosing 
it in a little case within a chest, bury it under ground, All the 
fruits and flowers, that they gather within a year after the burial, 
they scatter on the grave of the deceased; but some bury their 
dead in a different manner ; covering them first with a shroud, 
then with a mat of woven reeds, and hanging them on a high tree, 
Some, when the flesh is decayed, wash the bones, and keep them 
dry ia a bowl, which they open on every Apdden emergence ; and, 
fancying themselves at a consultation with the bones, pursue what- 
ever measures they think proper ; alledging, that théy act by the 
command of their departed parents and kinsmen, A widow is 
obliged to remain a whole year near the grave of her husband ; 
where her, family bring | her food : if she die within the year, they 
mourn for her ; if she live, they carry her back to her house, whera 
all her relations are entertained with the usual feast of the Cia's, 





If the deceased leave three sons, the eldest and the youngest 
sbare all bis property ; but the middle son takes nothing : if he 
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have no sons, his estate goes to his brothd|s, and, if he have no bro- 
thers, it eacheats to the chief of the tribe 
NOTE, 

A party of Coci’s visifed the late Caries CROFTES Esq. at 
Jdfarabad in the spring of 1776, and entertained him with a 
dance : they promised to return after their harvest, and seemed 
couch pleased with their reception, 


XIII. 


- 
On the SECOND CLASSICAL BOOK 
of the CHINESE, 
By the Presipent, 


Tae vicinity of China to our Jndian territories, from the capital 
of which there are not moresthan sit Aundred miles to the province 
of Yo'Na’N, must necessarily drAw our attention to that most an- 
cient and wonderful Empire, even if we rad no commercial inter- 
course with its more distant and maritime provinces; and the 
benefits, that might be derived from a more intimate connexion 
with a nation long famed for their useful arts and for the valuable 
productions of their country, are too apparent to require any proof 
or illustration. My own inclinations and the course of my studies 
lead me rather to consider at present their /aws, politics, and mo 
vals, with which their general literature is closely blended, than their 
manufactures and traffle; nor will I spare either paias or expense 
togprocure translations of their most approved /aw-tracts ; that I 
may return to Zurope with distinct ideas, drawn from the fountain« 
head, of the wisest Asiatic legislation. It will probably be a long 
time before accurate returns can be made to my inquiries concern- 
ing the Chinese Laws ; and, in the interval, the Society will not, 
perhaps, be displeased to know, that a translation of a most venc- 
rable and excellent work may be expected from Canton through 
the kind assistance of an inestimable corfespondent, 

According to a Chinese Writer, named Lr Yana Pina, ‘the 
‘ancient characters used in his country were the outlines of visible 
‘objects earthly and celestial ; but, as things merely” intellectual 
‘could not be expressed by those figures, the grammarians of China 
* contrived to represent the various operations of the mind by meta- 
*phors drawn from thes productiens of nature: thus the idea of 
roughness and of rotundity, of motion and rest, were conveyed to 
‘the eye by signs representing a mountain, the sky, a river and the 
‘earth ; the figures of the sun, the moon, and the stars, differently 
‘combined, stood for smoothness and splendour, for any thing art- 
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"fally wrought, or woven with delicate whrkmanship ; extension, 
‘ growth, increase, and many other qualitieswere painted in charac- 
* ters taken from clouds, ffom the firmament, and from the vegetable 
* part of the creation ; the Gifferent ways of moving, agility and 
* slowness, idleness and diligence, were expressed by various insects, 
‘ birds, fish, and quadrupeds : in this manner passions and senti- 
‘ments were traced by the pencil, and ideas not subject to any 
*gense were exhibited to the sight ; until by degrees new combina- 
‘tions were invented, new expressions added ; the characters de— 
‘viated imperceptibly from their primigive shape, and ‘the C/finese 
"Janguage became nat poly clear and forcible, but rich and,clegant 
‘in the highest degree,’ «- 

In this language, so ancient and so wonderfully compdsed, 
are a multitude of books abounding in useful, as well as agreeable, 
knowledge; but the highest class consists of Five works; one of 
which at least every Chinese, who aspires to literary honours, must 
read again and again, until he possess it perfectly. 

The first is purely Historical, containing annals of the empire 
from the two thousand three-hundred thirty-seventh year before 
Cuxist: it is entitled SHU‘KING, and a version of it has been 
published in Avance ; to which“country we are indebted for the 
most authentic and most valuable specimens of Chinese History 
and Literature, from the compositions, which preceded those of 
HoMER, to the poetical works of the present Emperor, who seems 
to be a man of the brightest genius and the most amiable affec- 
tions, We may smile, if we please, at the levity of the French, 
as they laugh without scruple at our seriousness ; but let us not 
so far undervalue our tials in arts and in arms, as to deny them 
their just commendation, or to relax our efforts in that noble strug- 
gle, by which alone we'can preserve our own eminence, 

The Setond Classical work of the Chinese contains three 
Aundred Odes, or short Poems, in praise of ancient sovereigns 
and legislators, or descriptive of ancient manners, and recom- 
mending an imitation of them inéhe discharge of all piiblic and 
domestic duties: they abound in wise maxims, and excellent 
precepts, ‘thelr whole doctrine, according to Cun-fu-tsy, in the 
‘Luo’ or Moral Discourses, being reducible to this grand cule, 
‘that we should not eves entertain a thought of any thing 
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or culpable ;’ but th} copies of the Swt’ K1nc, for that is the 
title of the book, are supposed to have been much disfigured, 
since the time of that great Philosopher’ by spurious passages 
and exceptionable interpolations ; and the style of the Poems 
is in some parts too metaphorical, while the brevity of other parts 
senders them obscure; though many think even this obscurity 
sublime and venerable, like that of ancient cloysters and temples, 
' Shedding, as MILTON expresses it, a dine religious’ light? Thera 
is another pdssage in the Lu’nyu’, which deserves to be set down 
at length : *Why my sons, ¥o you not study the book of Odes? 
‘If we creep on the ground, if we lie useless and inglorious, 
‘those poems will raise us to true glory’; in them we see, as in 
‘a mirror, what may best become us, and what will be unbecom- 
‘ing ; by their influence we shall be made social, affable, bene- 
‘volent ; for, as music gombines sounds in just melody, so the 
‘ancient poetry tempers and composes our passions: the Odes 
‘teach us our duty to our parents at home, and abroad to our 
‘prince ; they instruct us also delightfully in the various produc- 
‘tions of nature.” ‘Hast thou studied, said the Philosopher to 
‘his son Peyu, the fitst of the three hundred Odes on the nuptials 
‘gf Prince Ve'nva’ and the virtuous Tar-sv? He, wh studies 
‘them not, resembles a man with his face against a wall, unable 
*to advance a step in virtue and wisdom,’ Most of those Odea 
are near three thousand years old, and some, if we give credit 
to the Chinese annals, considerably older ; but others are some- 
what more recent, having been composed under the later Em- 
perors of the third family, called Saeu. Tha work is printed 
in four volumes ; and, towards the end‘of the jirst, we find the 
Ode, which CocrLeT has accurately translated at the beginning 
of the Ta” H10, or Great Science, where it is Gnely, amplified by 
the Philosopher: I produce the original from the Sur’ King 
itself, and from the book, in which it is cited, together with a 
double version, one verbal and another metrical ; the only method 
of doing justice to the pocticsl compositions of the Aséatics, 
It is a panegyric on Vucu’N, Prince of Guey in the province of 
Honang, who died, near a century old, in the thirteenth year of 
the Emperor PINGVANG, seven kundred and fifiy-siz years before 
the birth of Curisr, or one Aundred and forty-tight according 
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to Sir Issac NEWTON, after th e taking of fray, so that the Chinese 

Poet might have been contemporary ‘with HeEsIoD and Homer, 

or at least must have wrtaten the Que before the Miad ind Odyssey 
* were carried into Greece by frcurcus. 


A CHINESE ODE. 
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The verbal translation of the thirty-two original characters 
is this: : 
«Behold "yon each of the river Ki : 
"Its green reeds how luxuriant! how inxuriant t 
brras 10 
‘Thus is our Prince adorned with virtues ; 
ys 16 ase 
‘As a carver, ag a filer, of évory, 
ar as 19 $0 
“As a cutter, as a polisher, of gems. » 
*O how elate and sagacious! O how Gauntless and composed 5 
‘How worthy of fame!,How worthy of reverence | 
‘We have’a Frince adorned with virtues, 


‘Whom to the "end of time we cao not forget" 
The PARAPHRASE, 


Behold, where yon blue riv'let glides 
Along the laughing date ; 

Light reeds bedeck its verdant sides, 
And frolic in the gale: 


So shines our Prince! In bright array 
The Virtues round him wait ; 

And sweetly smil’d th' auspicious day, 
That cais'd Him o'er our State, 


‘as pliant hands in shapes refin’d 
Rich iv’ry carve and smoothe, 

His Laws thus mould each ductile mind, 
And every paso soothe. 
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As gems are taught by patient art 
In sparkling ranks to beam, 

‘With Manners thus fe forms the heart, 
And spreads a gen’ral gleam. 


‘What éoft, yet awful, dignity ! 
What meek, yet manly, grace ! 

‘What sweetness dances in his eye, 
Abd blossoms in-his face 1 


So shines our Prince! A sky-born crowd 
Of Virtues round him blaze: ” 

‘Ne'er shall Oblivion’s*murky cloud 
Obscure his deathless praise. 


The prediction of the Poet has hitherto been accomplished’; 
but he little imagined, that his composition would be admired, 
and his Prince celebrated in a language not then formed, and by 
the natives of regions so remote from his own, 


In the senth leaf of the Ta’ Hio a beautiful comparison is 
quoted from another Ode inf the Sai” Kine, which deserves to be 
exhibited in the same farm with the preceding : 


“The peach-tree, how fair! how graceful t 

“Sts leaves, how blooming | how pleasant! 

‘Sach isa “bride, “when she * enters her bridegroom's house, 
“And paye due attention £9 het wholS! fauatly: 
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The simile may tnd be rendered: 


Gay child of Spring, the gardep’s dlicen, 
‘Yon peach-tree charms the soving sight: _ 
Its fragrant leaves how richly green! 
Its blossoms how divinely bright 


So softly smiles the blooming bride 
By fove and conscious Virtue ted 

O’er her new mansion to preside,, 

And placid joys around her spread, 


The next leaf exhibitsa comparison of a different nature, rather 
sublime than agreeable, and conveying rather censure than praise: 


‘O how horridly impends * yon” southern * mountain ! 
Tes “rocks in how vast, how . rude"a heap! 

° 
Thus loftly thou *ittest, o * minister of YN : 


“All the *people look up to thee with dread, 
‘Which may be thus paraphrased: 


See, where yon crag’s imperious height 
The sunoy highland crowns, . 

And, hideous as the brow of night, 
Above the torrent frowns! 


So scowls the CBief, whosd will is law, 
Regardless of our state ; 

While millions gaze with painful awe, 
With fear allied to bate, 
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It was a very ancient practice in China to paint or engrave 
moral sentences and approved verses on vessels in constant use; as 
the words RENEW THYSELE DAlILy were inscribed on the bason of 
the Emperor TANG, and the poem of Kizn Long, who is now on 
the throne, in praise of Tea, has been published on a set of porcelain 
cups; and, if the description just cited of a selfish and insolent 
statesman were, fn the same manner, constantly presented to the 
eyes and attention of rulers, it might produce some benefit to 
their subjects and to themselves ; especially if the comment of 
Tsu Tsv, who may be called the Xfhornon, as CON Fu’ Tsv’ 
was the SOCRATES, ‘and MEM Tsu the PLavo, of China, were 
added to illustrate and enforce it. 

If the rest of the three hundred Odes be similar to the speci- 
mens adduced by those great moralists in their works, which the 
French have made public, I should be very solicitous to procure 
our nation the honour of bringing to light the second Classical 
book of the Chinese. The tird, called YBKING, or the book of 
Changes, believed to have been written by Fo, the HERMES of 
the East, and consisting of right lines variously disposed, is hardly 
intelligible to the most learned Afandarints ; and Con Fu” Tso’ 
himself, who was prevented by death from accomplishing shia 
design of elucidating it, was dissatisfied with all the interpretations 
of the earliest commentators. As to the /tk, or LIKI, which that 
excellent man compiled from old monuments, it consists chiefly of 
the Chinese ritual, and of tracts on Moral Duties ; but the fourth 
entitled CouneG Creu, or Spring and Autumn, by which the same 
incomparable writer meaned the flourishing state of an Empire, un- 
der a virtuous monarchy and the Jali of kingdoms, under bad 
governors, must be an interesting work in every nation, The 
powers, however, of an individual are so limited, and the field of 
knowledge is so vast, that I dare not promise more, than to procure, 
if any exertions of mine will avail, a complete translation of the 
SH’ Kine, together with an authentic abridgement of the Chinese 
Laws, civil and criminal. A native of Cagtox, whom I knew some 
years ago in Exgland, and who passed his first examinations with 
credit in his way to literary distinctions, but was afterwards 
allured from the pursuit of learning by a prospect of success in 
trade, has favoured me with the Three Hundred Odes ig the origi- 
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nal, together with the Lu’ Yu‘ a faithful version of which was 
published at Paris near a century ago; but he seems to think, that 
it would require three or four years to complete a translation of 
them ; and Mr. Cox informs me, that, none of the Chinese, to whom 
he has access, possess leisure and perseverance enough for such a 
task; yet he hopes, with the assistance of WHANG ATONG, to 
send me next season some of the poems translated into English. 
A little encouragement would induce this young Chinese to visit 
Judia, and some of his countrymen would, perhaps, accompany 
him ; but, “though considesable advantage to the public, as well 
as to letters, might be reaped from the knowledge and ingenuity 
of such emigrants, yet we must wait for’a time of greater national 
wealth and prosperity, before such a measure can be formally re- 
commended by u, to our patrons at the helm of government, 


16] 


A Letter to the Present from a young CHINesE. 
SIR, 


3 RECEIVEP the favour of your letter dated 28th March 1784 
by Mr. Cox, I remember the pleasure of dining with youjn company 
with Capt. BLAKE and Sir Josizus REYNOLDS ; and I shall always 
remember the kindness of ‘my friends in Exgland, 

The Chinese book, Sui’ KiNG, that contains three hundred 
Poems, with remarks thercon, and the work of Con-/u-tsn, and his 
grandson, the Tai Ho, I beg you will accept ; but to translate the 
work into English will require a great deal of time ; perhaps three 
or four years; and I am so much engaged in*business, that I hope 


e 
you will excuse my not undertaking it. 


If you wish for any books or other things from Canton, be so 
good as to let me know, and I will take particular care to obey 


your orders. 


‘Wishing you health, 
IT am, SIR, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 
* WHANG ATONG, 
To Sir WittaM JONES. 
Dee, 10, 1784. 


roth. 


From* 
--_“ 


Jui a mecting, 


Bawie* protecting, 


ores 


= confirmed, 


Jui] independency, 
Jin absolute, 
Otasies extirpation, 


° 
(otiae studying civility, 


ore ne 


Joti... eradicated, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


EExamects of derivatives from Arabic quadriliterals rarely 
occur in the Persian language ; i, and from the goth, r1th, 12th, and 
13th conjugations of triliterals there are noné to be met with, I 
have, therefore, confined my observations to the nine conjugations 
included in the Table. And although particular senses and uses are 
assigned to each of these by grammarians, (which may be seen 
in Mr, Richardson's Gram. p. 65) it is atthe same time to be ob- 
served, that they are nevertheless frequently used in other senses ; 
many of them retaining the simple signification of their premitives : 
and that every root does not extend through every conjugation, 
but that some are used in one form, many in several, none in all, 

These observations are applicable to the present subject ; and 
the derivatives of such conjugations as are more frequently used 
in the Arabic, seem also to be more frequently than any other 
introduced into the Persian. 

Where no example of any particylar form is to be found in 
Golius and Meninski, I have left a blank in the Table, which may 


be filled up whenever any can be met with. : 


+ With regard to the examples which I have brought to illus- 
trate the following rules, they are such as came first to hand; and one 
example of an infinitive or participle is intended as a representa- 
tion of the infiaitives and participles of every species and conju- 
gation. To have attempted a complete system of examples would 
have carried me far beyond the limits of my present undertaking. 

U 
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OF ARABIC INFINITIVES. 


I. Their Masculine Singulars are used in the Persian as 
Substantives ; and in every respect serve the same purposes, and 
are subject to the same rules cf construction as substantives origi- 
nally Persian, ' 


Ex. 

1, governing a sub. fol. shi ) !.8! demonstrations of 
i unanimity 

2, agreeing with an ad. fol. plat Slertey great haste 


3. agreeing with a part. pas. fol, gghae yp the said writing 


4. nominatives to verbs, Oy? gpl Bi my view was this 

5. governed by verbs, nil pi! » Wiel he received great 
delight 

6. governed by a preposition, fo Nya Tad jong after — performing 
the duties 

7. united by conjunction, JS! , Us) prosperity and 
splendor 

8, rendered definite by o bee as stall the union that was 

affixing wo between 


II, Their Masculine Plurals are ased in the Persian as substan- 
tives ; and in’ every respect serve the same purposes, and are sub- 
ject to the same rules of construction as substantives originally 
Persian, 


Ex 


1, governing a sub. fol. esse Gilat the dispositions of 
men. 
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Ex. 
2, agreeing with an ad. fol, has Juul good actions 


3. agreeing with a part, pas, fol. Dyke jib! the qualifications 
4. described 


IIL, Their Feminine Singulars aro used in the Persian as 
substantives ; and in every respect serve the same purposes, and 
are subject. to the same rules of construction as suBstantives ori- 
ginally Persian. 


Ex. 
1. nominatives to verbs, ol wile! there is permis~ 
2 sion 
2. governing a sub. fol. . She corlatae the business of 
¢ the empire 
3. agreeing with an ad. fol, duster ite a bloody battle 


4. agreeing with a pat. pas. fol. _sesostayiya tats a letter written 


7 in friendship 


IV. Their Feminine Plurals are used in the Persian as substan- 
tives ; and in every respect serve the same purposes, and are sub- 
ject to the same rules of construction as substantives originally 
Persian, 


Ex. e 

1, governing a sub, fol, gtin,s wtpa,i the civilities of 
cs frjends 

2, agreeing with an ad. fol. 7 wielae — public affairs 
4 


. 
3. agreeing with a part, pas. fol., jyzy0 wll — the said burthens 
: 


V. The Infinitives of the first conjugation of transitive verbs 
are regularly of the the form exhibited iu the Table, But those of 
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Intransitives are reducible to no proper rile without innumerable 
exceptions, Grammarians make of them in all thirty-two different 
forms, which may be seen in Mr. Richardson's Gramar, p. 92: but 
for these irregularities, he justly observes, that a dictionary is the 
only proper guide, These Infinitives, both Singulars and Plurals, 
are introduced freely into the Persian as Substantives, 


Ex. 


governing ancther sub. fol, Aerythe Jus the arrival of the_ 
iS letter & ca & ca, 


OF ARABIC PARTICIPLES ACTIVE. 


I. Their Masculine Singulars are used in the Persian as parti- 
ciples, as substantives, and as adjectives, 


Ex. 3 
3, as participles with a verb fol, dite ,biie he remained ex. 
pecting 
ob wd, ail be shining and 
«blazing 
2, a8 sub. governing another sub. fol, rele governor of the 
£ city 
qsirity’ tempye causing gladness 
z: ——the cause of 
gladness 
wpliS yal tie composing this 
2 book—the author 
of this book 
wigyt B y& ills following the no- 
ot! ble law—follower 
of the noble law 
g. aa an ad, qualifying a sub. 28 od,e an able man 


4 following another sub, signifying 
the same thing Gia eyde God the creator 
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Ex. 
§. agreeing with an ad. fol. 3 ole a good agent 
7 


6, agreeing with a part. pas, fol. Dai. cl absolute judge 
. 7 


7. governed by a verb, wn3$}) 3G he put the mur- 


. derey to death 
8, nominativés to verbs, enue) Gale Gtle JS) if the lover be sin« 
> + cere 
g. with a preposition. fol. an un- ¢ . 


common construction, w-islas »» Jeide containing friend- 
“ ship 

TL. Their mastuline perfect plurals are used in the Persian as 
substantives in the form of the oblique case which terminates ‘in 
w+ But they do not seem to be used in the form of the noml- 
native which terminates in yy, * 


Ex, : 
« 
1, governed by a sub. going pps} > wily! lo the knowledge of 
© before, se the moderns and 
. ancients 
witles' ays the sect of the 
O faithful 


If, Their masculine imperfect plurals are used in the Persian 
as substantives, 
Ex. e 


1, governing a sub, fol, ital» tem Ko officers of the pre- 
sent and future 
2, agreeing with an ad. fol. «a3 aan Jc the new and old 
agents 
TVe Their feminine singulars are used in the Persian as parti- 
ciples, as substantives, and as adjectives, 


Ex. 
1. as a part, act, with a verb fol, rel alate she is pregnant 
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Ex. 
2, asa sub, governing another fol. WSle&iiie queen of the em- 
pire 
3. as ati ad. qualifing a sub. going ale'm yj a pregnant wo- 
before, . 7 man 


4.as a sub. qualified by ah ad, ole Sane kind friend 
following, 


5, asa sub, qualified by a part, reso diate accomplished 
pas. following, * lady 
V. Their feminine perfect plhrals are used in the Persian as 
substantives éxpressing tings without life, 


Ex, 

1. governing a sub. fol, ws Olail, the incidents of 
* time 

2, agreeing with an ad, fol. * it wis,!, unforeseen events 


OF ARABIC PARTICIPLES PASSIVE. 


I, Theie masculine singulars are used in the Persian as parti- 
ciples passive, ax substantives, and as adjectives, 


Ex. 


1. as a part, pas, nu! ly 3 ae aed tle the sum of my 
dcsire is bestowed 
on that 

> oly oaascentas Jb be the shade of 
clemency extend- 
ed 

2, as asub. governing dla hes sake , sed ra I make it the 

another fol, iv perception (i.e, 
the thingsperceiv- 
ed) of your en- 
lightened soul; 
i. e, I represent 
it, &c. 
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Ex. 


pub wij the desire, (i.e. 
’ the thing desired) 
of the souls 


g. as an ad. qualifying a sub, going pike iis the injured slave 


before, 
4. joined with another sub. by a lye, dyai~ intention and de- 
conjunction, sign 


5. governed by verbs, diiPs,S by Bex“ 1) (5423 make the people 
. bd . glad 


6. nominatives to verbs, 352 wir wits! d,s their intention 
cd was this 


IL. Their mascutine perfect plural does not seem to be used in 
the Persian, either in the form of the nominative or the oblique 
case, . 

TIL. Their feminine singulars are used in the Persian as subs- 
tantives, and as adjectives, 


Ex. 


1, as. a sub, governing another fol. it, .,« 43,200 my beloved, i.e. 
the beloved of me 


2. as a sub, agreeing with a part. w,Si~0 &i,dn0 the said beloved 
pas, following, woman 


3. as an ad, agreeing with a sub, ae,ae* full, respected mother 
going before, 
IV. Their feminine perfect plurals are used in the Persian as 
substantives, to express things without life. 


Ex, 


x. governing a sub, fol. oles ol lithe the demands of 
4 that friend 


2, agreeing with an ad. fol. wst* soleaie law affairs 
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V. The active and passive participles of transitive verbs form, 
with a following substantive having the article J{ prefixed to 
it, compounds corresponding to that of weds which are used 
in the Persian as substantives and as adjectives, 


Ex. 
‘ s 
1,asasub,a nominative = cal (edl) jake he evades a de- 
to the ve~b, cision 
2, asan ad, qualifyinga sub. pele, cit a person deserv- 


ing respect 


er ey eae 
‘ Nel pybie 13 a pen, cut short 
bd é Sa in the point 


OF ARABIC ADJECTIVES resembling PAR- 
TICIPLES. 


1, The forms py uae yom represent three species of 
Arabic words which “are derived from intransitive verbs; and 
called by Arabic grammarians, adjectives resembling participles, 
The singulars of these forms are used in the Persian both as ad- 
jectives and substantives. 


Ex. 
1. as a sub, qualified by the HP wi that respectable 
pronoun dem, person 
2. with a verb, x term) ny he is wicked 
3. as an ad. qualifying 4 sub. iad ezauyd an old friend. 
e : 7 


II, Their plurals are used in the Persian as substantives. 


Ex. . 

1, governing a sub, fol. otis, ule the learned men 
of Greece 

2, agreeing with ao ad. fol. ol oy it noblemen of in- 
tegrity 
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I1l. These three forms of adjectives, resembling participtes, 
form, with a following substantive having the article J} prefixed 
toit, compounds corresponding to that of eters, which are used 
in the Persian both as substantives and adjectives, 
Ex, : Pa 
1, as asub. qualified by the toy! yee yl that beauty 

pro. demon, * 


seal aed of that old servant 


2, as a sub, qualified by pySde nail ps the said old ser- 
an ad, fol, vant 


3. as anad, qualifying a sub, eves} tad er a man of long 
going before, service ri 


OF PARTICIPLES expressing the Sense of their 
PRIMITIVES 7 @ stronger Degree. 


an Ooms eey same oe 


« I. The forms jhaie “yas jy shai wal are participles which 


express the sense of their primitives in a stronger degree ; and are 
sometimes used in the Persian as adjectives, 


Ex, 

1, agreeing with a sub, going before, wus & 9} a poisonous medi- 
cine 

2, agreeing with a verb fol. tonal ggae he is fullof pa- 
tience 


tety® is the form of a participle expressing the sense of the 
primitive in a less degree ; but it does not seem to be ‘sed in the 
Persian. : 
+ OF ARABIC SUBSTANTIVES. - 
I. The Arabic noun f time aid place are frequently employ- 
ed in the Persian ; and the following list exhibits the forms of such 
as are derived from the first conjugations at the different species 


of triliterals, 
v 


Ii. 


3) 


Vil. 


VL 


‘ACE from RILITERALS. 


Xi 
XII. 


Xv, 


Sof ME 


XVII 
XVIIL 


NO! 


ON THE INTRODUCTION OF 
CONJUGATION FIRST. 


Tae FROM Roots 
wp-iks the time and place of writing, wis 

je @ place of rest—residence, ? 
CpG a place of safety, oe) 


Vake thecplace ard time of beginning, ela? 


23; placs—opportunity, Ps 
(is the place and time of standing, pay 
teas the place or object of desire, yo 
on the place and time of selling, w 


te the place and time of throwing, 


ed 
GU the place of return—the center, ag 
uw the time of coming--arrival. wr 


UG the piace, the way of approaching,  , ,fI 
leya the place of looking, beholding, w 


XIX, whe 2 ie the place of power—and thus lord, 


XX1. 


XXII, 


oy master, &c, as 
' ype 8 place of division—the interval, ee 


{uae the time and place of living, wet 


[ XXII. Coyte [jus a place of babitation—refage, 
-To express the place more particularly, & is sometines 
added to the common form, as t4%e a burning place, 
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. 


If. The noun of time and place from the derivative conjuga- 
tions is exactly the same with the participle passive ; aud is also 
used in the Persian. 

Ex. 
1. a part. pas. from the roth con, . Bazan deposited—also a 
bd . plaee of deposit 

TIL, The Persian language has terms proper to itself for expres- 
sing the instrument of action ; it does not however reject the uae of 
the Arabic instrumental uowu,which is represented by the forms, 


saks yaie oF cain 3% 

Ex, 

1, governing another oasi Sie ole he weighed in 
e scale of reason 


sub. fol. 


yale clas the key of ‘his in- 
oor: tention 
IV. All Arabic proper names, and the names of things, are 
introduced into the Persian at pleasure, 
Ex pet Mary, tha Mecea, watt the eye, rd flesh, ap an ances- 
tor, &c, &c. 
OF ARABIC ADJECTIVES. 
I. Besides the Arabic participles which we have nlready ob- 
served are used as adjectives, there is also a plentiful source of real 
adjectives formed by affixing as to substantives of almost every 


denomination, which are freely ‘Introduced into the Persian. 
Ex. pgitai} humane, _ 521)! earthly, wre Egyptian, &c, &e, 


TI, The masculine singulars of Arabic superiativds are used 
in the Persian both as substantives and adjectives, 
Ex 8 
tas a sub, governing andther fol. if wlej dau} the most fortu- 
f nate of times 


2. a3 an ad, qualifying 2 sub. opts) 5, jo at a most lucky 
going before, a time 
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IL¥. The masculine plurals of Arabic superlatives are used in 
the Persian both as substantives and adjectives, 


Ex, 
¥, as a sub, governing another fol. it, 25, ») I the great men of 
id the age 


2, ag an ad, qualifying a sub, yi ati most illustrious 
going before, a personages 


IV. The feminine singulara of Srabic superlatives are used in 
the Persian as adjectives, 


Ex, 1. qualifying a sub, golog esbe be. prosperity most 
Lust before, great 


V. Arabic ordinal numbers are used in the Persian as ad- 
jectives. 


Ex, 1. qualifying a sub, before, os! ely’ the first chapter, 


Of the FORM of ARABIC WORDS when used in the 
PERSIAN. 


I, All arabic infinitives, participles, substantives, and adjec- 
tives, are introduced into the Persian in the form of the nominative, 
which throws away from the last letter every species of nunnation 

” ),or short vowel ( 3°* ), which they may possess as Arabic 
words, and remain without motion ; but when their construction 
in the Persian requires them to assume the termination of another 
case, they receive it in the same manner as if they were originally 
Persian words ; with the following exceptions. 


1st When an Arabic word terminating in us? that must be 


pronounced as(*, becomes the’ first substantive in construction 
with another substantive following it, | ¢ is actually changed into (, 
to which short .y (,) is afterwards affixed to shew the construction. 


* Soo Richardson's Arabic Gram, p, tog, Canon. UL. 
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. 
: Ex, . sis in construction becomes ested, as agli esl the 
Petition of intercession, and so also wt Pd rad &e, 


“ad. Feminine Arabic substantives terminating in 3, when intro- 
duced into the Persian, change i, sometimes into x, and sometimes 
into w, > 


Ex. 4-40 friendship, being found written by the same author 
ase" and sn, - 
A . 
3@. Feminine Arabic adjectives and participles terminating in 
«>, when introduced into the Persian, always change « into ». 


Ex, als’ pure, is always written aallé, as ue aalld pure 
friendship, . 


4tk. Arabic participles plural terminating in yy, although in- 
troduced into the Persian as nominatives, are originally the 


oblique case, 


Ex, didye pi Alp Qe cide ylibly the learned ancients thus 
said, 


sth, When an Arabic infinitive is used in the Persian lan- 
guage as an adverb, it is introduced in the form of the Arabic’ 
accusative without any change. 


Ex, ttai} accidentally, &c. &c, 


OF ARABIC ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS, AND 
~ CONJUNCTIONS. . 
I, Arabic adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, seem to 


be introduced into the Persian language at pleasure, Of these 
Me, Richardson bas made a very useful collection in his chapter 
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of separate particles, to which I beg leave to refer; observing, at 
the same time, that a knowledge of such as are most frequently 
employed, will easily be acquired from experience without any 
particular instructions. 


OF ARABIC COMPOUNDS. 


I, The mahner in which different Arabic parts of speech 
ara employed to form a variety of compounded words made 
use of in the Persian, is well ‘explained by Sir William Jones 
in his Persian Grammar; and with respect to phrases purely 
Arabic, and whole sentences, whjch are often met with in Persian 
authors, they require a perfect knowledge of the Arabic language, 
and do not belong to this place, i 


OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF ARABIO INFINI- 
TIVES, PABTIOIPLES, SUBSTANTIVES, 
AND ADJECTIVES. 


1. In the Persian language, when Arabic adjectives or partici- 
ples are made use of to qualify Arabic or Persian substantives sin- 
gular, they agree with them in geader and number. 

Ex. 
1,an Arabic sub. mas, qualified by ySée gt the said lover 
an Arabic part. pas. mas. 


2, an Arabic sub. fem. qualified say fu, respected mother 
by an Arabic part. pas, fem, 


3. Pers, sub, mas. qualified by 2 taee3d an old friend 
an Arabicead, mas, 


4. a Pers, sub, fem. qualified by sy, Levy dear sister 
en Arabic ad, fem, a 


* 11, When Arabic adjectives and participles are made use of 
to qualify Arabic and Persian substantives masculioe and plurat, 
they remain in the masculine singular, 
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Ex, 


1, an Arabic sub. mas. plu. with pie pS= the said officers 
an Arabic part. mas. sing, 


2, a Pers. sub, mas. plu. with an She lof; the said brethren 
Arab. part. maa. sing.” . aid 


IIL, When Arabic adjectives and participles’ are made use 
of to qualify Arabic or Persian substantives feminine and plural, 
they are put in the feminine gingolar ; and often, though not so 
properly, in the masculine singular. 

Ex, 
x, an Arabic sub, fem. plur. 

with Arabic part. sin, 

both fem, masc, jySdq tySdeclaNs the said burthens 

> 


2, a Persian sub, fem. plur. 
with Arabic part. sing. 
both fem. and mas. Lj, 2yeddyby0 yi} accomplished wo- 
men 
IV. An Arabic substantive, in the Persian, is often rendered 
definite by a following Arabic adjective or participle having the 
article (jl prefixed, 


Ex, a sub, with a part. pas, Nise os the prophet elect 


For an account of the genders of Arabic words, and of their 
perfect and imperfect plurals, I must again referto Mr. Richardson's 
Arabic Grammar ; and to that of Erpenivs, where the latter subject 
is treated at still greater length. 


Of the INTRODUCTION of the ARABIC into the 
LANGUAGE of HINDOSTAN. 


I, All the different species of infinitives, participles, substantives, 
and adjectives, which we have enumerated ; and all compounds form- 
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ed hy Arabic and Persian words, are introduced into the language 
‘of Hindostan, in the same form, for the same purposes, and with the 
same freedom as in the Persian: submitting themselves to the differ- 
ent rules of regimen and concord that are peculiar to shat language ; 
in the same manner as if they were words originally belonging to 
it. Avabic adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, are also used 
in the language of Hindostan ; but I think less frequently than in 
the Persian. ‘ 


FRANCS BALFOUR, ™, D. 


XV. 


On the ASTRONOMICAL COMPUTATIONS 
of the Hindus. 


. By Samvert Davis Esq. 


Bhdgalpur, 15th Feb. 1789, 


ir is, I believe, generally admitted, that inquiries into the 
Astronomy of the Hindits may lead to much curious information, 
besides what relates merély to the science itself; aud that attempts 
to ascertain the Chronology of this ancient nation will, as they 
have hitherto done, prove unsatisfactory unless assistance be 
derived from such researches, 

The following communication is not expected to contribute 
gowards so desirable a purpose ; but, with all its imperfections, it 
may have the useful effect of awakening the attention of others in 
this country who are better qualified for such investigations, and 
of inciting them to pursue the same object more successfully, by 
showing that numerous treatises in Saascrit on Astronomy are pro- 
curable, and that the Brd/mens are extremely willing to explain 
them. As an encouragement to those who be inclined to 
amuse theinse'ves in this way, I can farther venture to declare, from 
the experience I have had, that Sanscrit books in this science are 
more easily translated than almost any others, when once the 
technical terms are understood: the subject of them admitting 
neither of metaphysical reasoning nor of metaphor, but being 
delivered in plain terms and generally illustrated with examples in 
practice, the meaning may be well enough made out, by the help 
of a Pandit, through the medium of the Persian or the Hind 
language. 

Moreover, it does not appear that skill in the abstruse parts 


of modern mathematics is indispensably necessary; but that, 
w 
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with as much knowledge of geometry and the circles of the sphere 
as, it may be supposed, most of the members of this society 
possess, « considerable progress might be made in revealing many 
interesting parliculass, which at present lie hid to Europeans in the 
Jystish, oc Astronomical, Sdstra, 

The prediction of eclip és and other phenomena, published in 
the Hindu Patra, or Almanac, excited my curiosity long ago to 
know by what means it was effected; but it was not until lately 
that I had any means of gratification. I had before this been 
inclined to think, with many gthers, that the Brahmens possess uo 
more knowledge in astronosny thaa they have derived from their 
ancestors in tables ready calculated to their hands, and that few 
traces of the principles of the scieuce could be found among them ; 
Dut by consulting sume Sanscrit books, E was induced to alter my 
opinion, To satisfy inyself on this subject, I began with calcue 
lating, by a modern Hindu formula, an eclipse which will happen in 
next Vovember ; the particulars of which process, although in some 
measure interesting, were not sufficient for my purpose, as it yet 
remained to be learnt on what grounds some tables used in it were 
constructed ; and for this information I was referred to the Siirya 
Siddhdnta, an original treatise, and reputed a divine revelation 
For a copy of the Sérya Siddhénta Lam indebted to Sir ROBERT 
Cuamuers, who procured it among other books at Benares s but the 
obscurity of many technical terms made it some times difficult to 
be understood even by the Pandit I employed, who was by no 
means deeply versed in the science he professed. By his diligence, 
however, and through the obliging assistance of Mr. DUNCAN at 
Benares, who procured for me the 7¥ed, or Commentary, this difficulty 
was at length surmounted } 3; and a computation of the above. 
mentioned eclipse, not merely on the principles, but strictly by the 
rules, of the $érya Siddhduta, is what I propose now to present 
you with, after such preliminary observations as may be necessary 
to make it intelligible. Z ; 

I suppose it sufficiently well known, that the Hinds division 
of the ecliptic into signs, degrees, &c, is thé same as ours ; that 
their astronomicat year is sydereal, or containing that space of time 
in which the sun, departing from a star, returns to the same ; that 
it commences en the instant of his entering the sign Aries, oc 
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rather the Hindu constellation Afésha* ; that each astronomical 
month contains as many even day's and fractional parts ashe stays 
in each sign; and that the civil differs from the astronomical 
account of time only in rejecting those fractions, and beginning the 
year and month at sunrise, instead of the intermediate instant of 
the artificial day or night, + Hence arises the unequal portion of 
time assigned toeach month dependent on the situation of the 
sun’s apsis, and the distance of the vernal equinoctia} colure from 
the beginning of Afésha in the Hinde sphere ; and by these means 
they avoid those errors® which+ Ewrofeans, from a different 
method of adjusting their calendar by intcrealary days, have been 
subject to, An explanation of thesd’ matters would lead me 
beyond my present intention, which is to give a general account 
only of the metherd by which the Hindus compute eclipses, and 
thereby to show, that a late French author was too hasty in assert- 
ing generally that they determine them “by sct forms, couched in 
enigmatical verses, &.$", So far are they from desciving the 
reproach of ignorance, which Mons, SONNERAT has implied, that 
on inquiry, I believe, the Andy science of astronomy will be found 
as well known nowsas it ever was among them, although, per- 
Shaps, not so generally, by reason of the little encouragement men 
of science at present meet with, compared with what they foimeily 
did ander their native princes. 

It has been common with astronomers to fix on some epoch, 
from which, as from a radix, to compute the planetary motions ; 
and the ancient Azudus chose that point of time counted back 
when, according to their motions as they had determined them, 
they must have been in conjunction jn the beginning of AZésha or 
Aries; and coeval with which circumstance they supposed the 
creation. This, as it concerned the planets only, would have pro- 
duced a -moderate term of years compared with ethe enormous 
antiquity, that will be hereafter stated; but, having discovered a 
slow,motion of the nodes and apsides also, and taking it into the 
computation, they found it would require a length of time 
corresponding with 1935884890 years now expired, when they were 

* Or, to be more particular, on his entering the War eksinz. of lunar mansion, fA mmimt) 
‘There were formerly oaly twenty-seven Nick ifrat > a a8th (.{2tivt) his b en suice added, 
tuken out of the 21st and aad, samed Ufraridéasa and Ssav.2: These three in ther order 


somprehend 10°, 5°, and 14? 40° of the Zobiac the reat comprehend 23" 20’ each, 
Me Son the ireailaden of Moen, Sowtenats Vac 
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so situated, and 2364115110 years more, before they would return to 
the same situation again, forming together the grand anomalistic 
period denominated a Ca/ga, and fancifully assigned as the day of 
BrauMa, The Cala they divided into Maxwanteras, and greater 
andless Yugas. The use of the Manwansera is not stated in the 
Stirya Siddhdnta ; but that of the MaAd, or greater, Vag is suffi- 
ciently evident, as being an anomalistic period of the sun and 
moon, at the qnd of which the latter, with her apogee and ascend- 
ing node, is found, together with the sun, in the first of Artes; the 
planets also deviating from that point ‘only as much as is their 
latitude and the difference betweeA their mean and true anomaly. 

These Cycles being s constructed as to contain a certain 
number of mean solar days, and the Aidu system assuming that 
at the creation, when the planets began their motions, a right line, 
drawa from the equinoctial point ZLuacd through the centre of the 
earth, would, if continued, have passed through the centre of the 
sun and planets to the first star in Aries: their mean longitude for 
any proposed time afterwards may be computed by proportion, 
As the revolutions a planet makes in any cycle are to the number 
of days composing it, so are the days given tg its motion in that 
time ; and the even revolutions being rejected, the fraction, if. 
any, shows its mean longitude at midnight under their first 
meridian of Lancd: for places east or west of that meridian a 
proportional allowance is made for the difference of longitude on 
the earth's surface, called in Sanscrit the Désdutara. The posi- 
tions of the apsides and nodes are computed in the same manner ; 
and the equation of the mean to the true place determined on 
principles, which will be hereafter mentioned. 

The division of the Maka Yug into the Satya, Tréa, Dwdpar, 
and Ca/é ages does not appear from the Sérya Siddhdnta to answer 
any practical astronomical purpose, but to have been formed on 
ideas similar to the golden, stlver, brazen, and tron ages of the 
Greeks, Their origin has however been ascribed to the precession 
of the equinoxes by those who will of course refer the Manwantera 
and Calpa to the same foundation : either way the latter will be 
found anomalistic as has been described, if I rightly understand 
the following passage in the first section of the Sérya Siddhdnta, 
the translation of which is, I believe, here correctly given, 
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" Time, of the denomination Murta*, is estimated by 
“respirations ; aix respirations make a Vica/d, sixty Viealds a 
“ Danda,'sixty Dandes a Nacshatra day, and thirty Nacshatra 
“days a Neeshatra month. The Sdvan month is that contained 
“ between thirty successive risings of Sérya and varies in its length 
“according to the Lagua * Bhuja. Thitty Ti#his compose the 
“ Chdudra month. The Saxra month is that, in which, the sun des- 
“ cribes one sign of the Zodiac, and his passage through the twelve 
“signs is one year, and one of those years is a Déva day, 
“or day of the Gods. When it is day at Asure f, it is night with 
“the Gods; and when it is day with the Gods, it is night at 
“ Asura, Sixty of the Déva days multiplied by six give the Déva 
“year, and twelve hundred of the Déva years form the aggregate 
“of the four Vugas. To determine the Saura years contained 
in this aggregate, write down the following numbers 4. 3, 2 
"which multiply by 10,000 ; the product 4,320,000 is the aggregate 
“or Maka Yuga, including the Sandhi and Sandhyansat. This 
“is divided into four Yugas, by reason of the different propor- 
“tions of Virtue prevailing on earth, in the following manner :—— 
" Divide the aggregate ‘4,320,000 by 10, and multiply the quotient 
“ By four for the Satya Yug, by three for the Trétd, by two for the 
“ Dwdpar, and by one for the Ca/i Yug. Divide either of the 
“ Yugs by six for its Sandht and Sandhyansa, Seventy-one Yugs 
“make a Manwantera ; and at the close of each Manwantera 
“ there is a Sendhi cqual to the Satya Yug, during which there is 
“an universal deluge. Fourteen Manwanteras, including the 
“ Sandhi, compose a Culpa, and at the commencement of each 
 Calpa there is a Sandhi equal to the Satya Yug, or 1,728,000 Saura 
“years, A Culpa is therefore equal to 1000 Mahd Yugs. One 
“ Calpa is a day with BRAHMA’, and his night is of the same length ; 
“and the period of his life is too of his years. One half of the 
“term of BRAHMAS life, or fifty years,is expired, and of the re- 

© This 8 mean sydereal time :—A Narshatra, or sydereal, day is the time in which the 
earth makes @ turn upon its axis, og, mccording to the Hadas, In which the stars make one 
complete revolution. ‘This 1s shorter than the Sivas or solar day, which varies in its length 
according to the Lagwa HAwja of right ascension, and also from the sun's unequal motion in 


the echptic ; for both which circumstances the Hiwdus have their equation of time, 09 


‘ithe calculation of the eclipse. P 
DPPC) dsure, the south pole, the habitation of the sere Zeca, or Dewons, with whom the 


Déwas, who reside at Suméra, the north pole, nage eternal war. 
t ‘Sundhi and Sandi ae the morning: ind evening twilight, The proper words, I 
believe, ure Sundéya and SendAyanre, 
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“mainder the first Ca/pa is begun ; and six Manwanteras, includ- 
“ing the Sandhi, are expired. The seventh Manwantera, into 
“which we are now advanced, is named Vaivaswata: of this 
“ Manwantera twenty-seven Maha Yngs are clapsed, and we are 
“sow in the Satya Yug of the twenty-eighth, which Satya Yug 
“ consists of 1,728,000 Sanra years, The whole amount of years, 
“expired frem the beginning of the Cafa® to the present 
“time, may hence be computed ; but from the number of years 
“so found, must be made a deduction of one hundred times 
“four hundred and soventy-four Uivine years, or of that product 
“multiplied by three hutidred and sixty for human years, that 
*“being the term of BranMa’’s employment in the creation ; 
“after which the planetary motions commenced., 

“Sixty Viealds make one Ca/d, sixty Calas one Bhdga, thirty 
" Bhdgas one Rdsi, and there are twelve Risis in the Bhagaua +, 

“+ In one Vug. Sirya, Budha, and Sucra performed 4320000 
“ Madhyama revolutions through the Zodiac. Mangala, Vrihase 
“pati, and Sani make the same number of Sighra revolutions 





* Construction of the Calpe, 








jeden Years. Computation of the period elapwed of the 
oni, 432000 Cia at the end of the fast Satya age, when 
the Sirya Siddhdate ig supposed to have 
Delpar, = boen watt 
Re ee penn Years, 
4320000 Sandhi ut the beginning of 
Tréia, % 3 =1296000 the Crifa, 1728000 
an 6 Mamwanter 0+ go84aBno0 x 61850688000 
Sutya, % 471728000 47 Agha Yugs of the 7th 
Ageregate or Mata Manwantera of 4330000 X27 = 116640000 
8s pas + 4320000 Satya Age of the 28th 
7 Bake Yong, rae 1728090 
Aamwoutera, 790000 
With a pn equal to the het 1970784900 
Satya Yug, oa o 1728000 
308448000 
4 
Sendai equal to the" om 
Satye Vag, ww ——tzatone 
‘Whole duration of Ca/pa, 14320000000 


tf The division si Be Bhagena, or Zodiac, into Sipas, 
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*through it ; Chandra makes 57753336* Madhyama revolutions ; 
“ Mangala 2296832 Madhyama revolutions ; Budha’s Sighras are 
“17937000; Vrihaspate's Madhyamas 363220; Suera’s Sluhras 
“7022376; Sani's Madhyamas ace 146538 The Chandrdchcha 
“ revolutions are 488203 ; the retrograde revolutions of the Chan- 
“ draptta are 232238. . 

“ The time contained between sunrise and sunrise is the Bhiimi 
“Sdvan day: the number of those days contained tn a Yug is 
“1577917828. The number of Nacshatra days 1582237828 ¢; of 
“ Chandra days 1603000080 ; of Adas months 1593336; of Crtaya 
“ Titthis 25082252 ; 6f Saura months 51840060. From either of the 
“planets, Maeshkatra days deduct the number of its revolutions, the 
“ remainder will be the number of its Sd¢vau days contained in a Fug, 
“ The difference bewween the number of the revolutrons of Su7ya and 
“ Chandra gives the number of Chdudra months ; and the difference 


© $7753335—4320000 = 53433336 lunar months, or Iumations ina Yug; 








DDP. 
1577917928 
————— -4) 31 $0, 6, he, 
. 53433330 


fm each mean funation, of in English timeag, “eae }F—$ 1840000 
. ish time ee ae ae - 
993998 at or rateroalary lads months in 4320008 hola: desea yess 


@ 1577917828 





Se 805: 15,31 31. 24, dita revolutions of the Sun, the Jeath of the 
“4320000 finda year, 
1982237833 
t —-———= 365 15. 51 gt. 24 diurnal revolutions of the stars in one year, 
‘4320000 
157917828 





= 97. 19 1B. t. 37. ke. the Monn’s patiodicul month. The :Goynouno Chandra, 

57753136 or lunar days, cilled alvo 71 Ars, are each on ~thirveth past of the man's 
syao ical month @ relate period, and vary im length accontng to the im quality of hf mation 
from the sun, The Crsaye Tibi and Adds, of wtetcalaty lunar montts, ae sufficiently 
evident, 

‘The aun and planets preside aitermtely over the days of the week, which are named 
accordingly The first day afer the creation wis Ruorser, or Suu fey al begin st iment ht, 
under the meridian of Laas. and the Ravev rr af the Meatas escespontls with oi Sund ty. 
The sun and planets in ne manner govern the yrats. hence th vmity be sud to have 
weeks of years Dincel’s prophecy 1s supposed to mean wieks of vears 

‘The dfinds cycle of 60, supposed by some to be the Childean Sor, js refened ta the 
planet J spiter . ‘one of these yours us equal to the time m which by the sem moun, he 
+ (Vrisarpute) advances one deges sn his orbit" (Comment uty ou the Sarva Srldhuate ) 
Ths cycle 1x 1 brliove, wholiy applied inastrolyzy, Neither this cycle fou nor the Puree 
day are mentioned in this part of the Surya Siddkduta. where they mht be expected to 
eccur. Perhaps on inquiry there my be found some reason tor supposing them both of a 
later inventen The Pyres inhabit behind Chexdra, and their mud-day bappens when 
4 Chandra ts in conjunction with $arya ; and then midmght. when Chradsa 15 in opposition 

to Surya ; these morning, of auntise, 15 at the end of half the Creehua Pact > and ther 
sunset ut the end of half the Sarla Pactha ; thas ts declared in the Sacelyr Srvhete how 
names ate fgne, Seite, Re their dav and night are therefore together «quil towne Ch omdi@ 
month” {Commentary) Hance, st appears, the Headar have observe! tint the moun 
Ferolven once on her axis m 4 lunar month, and consequentiy has the amie urls ln ys oppused 
tothe sarth. ‘Thy have also none-d the differenc: of ker appareat mizmin’e in the honzoa 
and on the mendian, and endervoured to explain the cause of a plenomenon, which 
Buveveses aa well as themselves are at « loss to account for. 
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* bbtween the Sara months and Ciéndra months gives their number 
“of Ad&i months, Deduct the Sdvan' days from the Chdudra days, 
“the remainder will be the number of 7s¢'hi Cshayas. The number 
“of Adki months, Tefhi Cshayas, Nacshatra, Chdndra, and Sdvan 
“days, multiplied severally -by 1000, gives the number of each 
“contained in a Calpa. + 

“The number of Mandéchcha revolutions, which revolutions 
“are direct, Or according to the order of the signs contained in a 
“Calpa, is of Stirya 387; of Mangala 204; of Budha 368; of 
“ Vrihaspati goo; of Sucra 535; qf “Sani 39. 

“ The number of ‘revolutions of the Pdtas, which revolutions 
“are retrograde, or contrary to the order of the signs contained in 
“a Culpa, isof Mangala 214; 0f Budtha 488; of Vrishaspaté 174; 
“of Sucra 903 ; of Sani 662, The Péta and Uchcha of Chandra are 
“already mentioned.” 

It must be observed, that, although the planetary motions as 
above determined might have served for computations in the time 
of Meya, the author of the Siérya Siddthdnta, yet for many years 
past they have not been found to agree with the observed places 
in the heavens in every instance ; and that corrections have accord- 
ingly been introduced, by increasing or reducing those numbers, 
Thus the motions of the moon's apogee and node are now in- 
creased in computations of their places by the addition of four 
revolutions each in a Pug to their respective numbers above given. 
The nature of these corrections, denominated in Sanscrit Ba, is 
explained in a passage of the Z¥cd, or Commentary, on the Stirya 
Sidihdata, wherein is maintained the priority of that Sdstra in point 
of time to all others, The translation of that passage, together with 
the text it illustrates, is as follows : 

(Stirya Siddhdnta). “ Arca (the Sun) addressing Meya, wha 
“ attended with reverence, said; let your attention, abstracted from 
“human concerns, be wholly applied to what I shall relate, Surya 
“in every former Yug revealed to the Mfunis the invariable science 
“of astronomy. The planetary motiqns may alter ; but the 
“ principles of that science are always the same.” 

The Commentary —" Hence it appears, that the Stirya suas 
“was prior to the Brakma Siddhdnta and every other Séstra s 
“because this Sdstra must be the same that was revealed ix every 
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“former Yug, although the motions of the plancts mignt h: 
“been different, This variation in the planetary motions is 
“mentioned in the Vishnx Dhermotter, which directs that the 
“planets be observed with an instrament, whereby their agree- 
“ment or disagreement may be determined in regard to theit 
“computed places ; and in oase of the latter, an allowance of Bija 
“accordingly made, Vasisk?ha in his Siddhdnta also recommends 
“this occasional correction of Bia, saying to the Alunie Mandavpa, 
“*T have shown you how to determine some matters in astronomy ; 
“ but the mean motion of Si#rya and the other planets will be found 
“to differ ineach Vung.’ Accordingly Arywbhatta, Brakmagupta, 
“and others, having observed the heavefs, formed rules on the 
“principles of former Sdéstras, but which differed from each other 
“jin proportion to tae disagreements which they severally observed 
“ of the planets, with respect to their computed places, 

“ Why the Munis, who certainly knew, did not give the parti- 
“culars of those deviations, may seem unaccountable, when the 
“men Aryabhatta, Brakmagupta, and others have determined then, 
“ The reason was, that those deviations are not in themselves uni- 
“form ; and to state their variations would have been endless. It. 
“was therefore thought better, that examinations at different times 
“ should be made, and due corrections of the Bye introduced. A 
“ Ganita Sdstra, whose rules are demonstrable, is truc ; and when 
“conjunctions, oppositions, and other planetary phenomena, calcu- 
“lated by such Sdstras, are found not to agree with observation, a 
” proportionable Biya may be introduced without any derogation 
“from their credit. It was therefore necessary, that this Sdstra 
“(the Su’rya Siddhanta) should be revealed in each Vug, and that 
“ other Sdstra should be tomposed by the Munis. 

“ The original Sdstra then appears tobe the Surya Siddhduta ; 
“the second, the Brakma Siddhdnta ; the third, the Paulastya 
" Siddhdnta ; the fourth, the Séma Siddhdnta.” 

In the following table are given the periodical revolutions of 
the planets, their nodeg and apsides, according to the Suya Sid- 
a@hdnta. The corrections of Bija at present used, are contained 
in one column®, and the inclination of their orbits to the ecliptic 





© ‘This I must, however, at present onilt, not having as yet discovered the corrections of 
the Sun's computed by the Sirpe Srddtdnia; exactly 
this kind that will bring even 's pated by th adie, exactly 


‘to am agreement with the astronomical ‘in present use, 
x 
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in another. The obliquity of the ecliptic is inserted according to 
the same Sdsira. Its diminution dges not appear to have becn 
noticed in any subsequent treatise. In the tables of Macaranda 
and also in the Grakaidghava, the latter written only 268 years 
ago, it is expressly stated at twenty-four degrees, 

The motion of the equinoxes, terined in Saascrit the Crduti, 
and spoken of in the 7¥a, or commentary, on the Surya Suddhdnta 
as the Sun's 2°é/a or node, is not noticed in the foregoing passage 
of that book ; and, as the Hindu astronomers seem to entertain an 
idea of the subject different from that of its revolution through the 
Platonic year, I shall farther on give a translation of what is men- 
tioned, both in the original and commentary, concerning it. 

The next requisite forthe computation of the eclipse is the 
portion of the Calpa expired to the present time, which is deter- 
mined in the following manner : 

The Stirya Siddhdnta is supposed to have been received, through 
divine revelation, towards thd close of the Satye age, at the end 
of which, 50 of the years of Bralwd were expired, and of the next 
Calpa, or day, 6 Manwanteras, 27 greater Yugs, and the Satya 

wage of the 28th Vug, together with the Sandhya or twilight at the 
beginning of the Ca/~a s the aggregate of which several periods & 
1970784000 years elapsed of the Ca/pa to the beginning of the 
Jast Trétd age; to which add the 7r¢td and Dutpar ages, together 
with the years elapsed of the present Cués age, for the whole 
amount of sydereal years from the beginning of the Ca/pa to the 
present Bengal year. But in the foregoing quotation it is observed, 
from that amount of years must be made a deduction of 47400 
divine, or 17064000 humantor sydercal years, the term of Brakmd’s 
employment in the work of creation ; for, as the universe was not 
completed, the planetary motions did not commence until that 
portion of the Ca/pa was elapsed. 

This deduction appears to have been intended as a correction, 
which, without altering the date of the Cafe as settled, probably, 
by yet more ancient astronomers, might (jeined perhaps with other 
reguiations) bring the computed places of the planets to an agree- 
ment with their observed places, when the Surya Siddhdnta was 
are the Grshaldghava, composed about 268 vears ago, the tables of Macaranda used at 


Benaret and Torket, und tho Siddadate Ruhssya, used at Nadipa ; the last written in 1513 
‘Seca, or 198 yenre ago. 
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written ; and, as the arguments of its commentator in support of 
the propriety of it, without prejudice to other authors, contain some 
curious particulars, I hope I may be excused for departing from my 
immediate object to insert a translation of them. 

“In the Sirya Siddhdnta, Séma Siddhdnta, Prajdpati, 
“ Vasistha, and other Sdstras, this deduction is required to be made 
“from the Cala, because at the end of that term the planetary 
* motions commenced. The son of /iskus, who understood four 
“ Védas, and Bhdscardchdrye, considered these motions as com- 
“ mencing with the Ca/pa. It may seem strange that there should 
“be such a disagreement. Some men say, As itis written that the 
“ Calpa is the day of Brakmd, and as a day is dependent on the 
“ising and setting of the sun, the motion of the sun and planets 
“must have begun with the Ca/~a ; and theretore Brahmagupta 
“should be followed; but I think otherwise, The Calpa or 
“ Brahnds day is not to be understood as analogous to the solar 
“day otherwise than as containing a determined portion of time; 
“neither is it at all dependent on the commencement of the 
" Calpa; but, being composed of the same periods as the latter, it 
“will not end until the term of years here dedticted shall be expired 
“of the next Cala, The motions of the Grahas must7therefor& 
“be computed from the point of time here stated, as the beginning 
“of Brahmas day, and not as Brakmagupta and others direct, from 
“the beginning of the Ca/pa ; which will not be found to answer, 

“Other men say, that rules derived from the Gantta Sdstra 
“and agreeing with observation, are right; that any period de- 
“ duced from such a mode of computation, and the planets deter- 
“(mined to have been then if the first of Afésha, may be assumed ; 
“that it will therefore answer either way, to consider these motions 
“as beginning with the Calpa, or after the above-mentioned period 
“of it was expired. This however is not true; for in the instance 
“of Afangala there will be found a great difference, asis here 
“shown, The revolutions of Mangala in @ Calpa, according to 
“ Brakmagupta, ate 2296828523, and, by the sule of proportion, the 
"revolutions of Afangala in 17064000 years ate 9072472 7° 28° o' 
“16*, For any other planet, on trial, a similar disagreement will 

2196828522 x 17084000 


Revolutions 
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“be found, and the proposition of computing from either period 
“must be erroneous. Moreover, of what use is it to make compu- 
“tations for a space of time, when the planets and their motions 
“ were not in being ? 
“It might, however, from the foregoing circumstances, be im- 
“ puted to Brakmagupta and the rest, that they have given precepts 
“ through ignorance, or with intent to deceive—That, having stated 
“the revolutions of the planets different from the accdunt revealed 
“by Stra, they must certainly have been in error—That Brakma- 
“ gupta could not have counted the révolutions from the beginning 
“ofthe Cala; neither could he from thie mean motion of the 
"planets have so determined them,—He was a mortal, and there- 
“fore could uot count the revolutions—Although the rule of 
“ proportion should be granted to have served his purpose for ths 
“evolutions of the plagets, yet it certainly could not for those of 
“their Mandéchcha, because it was not within the term of a man's 
“life to determine the mean motion of the Mandécheha ; and this 
“assertion is justified by the opinion of BAdscardchdrya. But the 
“rule of proportion could not have answered even for the plancts ; 
“for, although their mean motion be observed one day, and again 
‘ethe next, how can a man be certain of the exact time elapsed 
“between the two observations? And if there be the smallest 
“crror in the elapsed time, the rule of proportion cannot answer 
“for such great periods, Anerror of the 10-millionth part of a 
“second (Vicalé) in one day, amounts to forty degrees® in the 
“computation of a Cal~a; and the mistake of 1-tenth of a res- 
“ piration in one Sana year, makes a difference.in the same period 
“of 20000 days, That it is therefore evident, Brakmagupia's 
“motive for directing the planetary motions to be computed as 
‘commencing with the Capa, was to deceive mankind, and that 
“he had pot the authority of the Muuis, because he’ differs from 
“the Sérya Siddhdnta, Brahma Siddhdnta, Séma Siddhdnta ; 
“ from , Vasist ka, and other AMfunis. 
“ Such opinions yould have no foundation, as I shall proceed 
“to show. Brakmagupta’s rules are consistent with the practice 
“of the Pandits his predecessors; and he formed them from the 
“ Purana Vishuu Dhermottare, wherein is contained the Brahma 


© The ertor would be more than 43°. 
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“ Siddhduta ; and the perinds given by Aryabkatia are derived 
“from the Pardsera Siddhdnta: the precepts of the Mnnis are 
“therefore the authorites of Brakmagupta, Aryabhatta, and Bids- 
" cardchdrya whose rules cannot be deceitful, The Manis them- 
“ selves differed with regard to the number of Sdévan days in a 
“ Yug, which is known fyom the Pancha Siddhdxta, composed by 
“ Vare Achdrya: wherein are proposed two methods of computing 
“the sun’a place, the one according to the Sérya Siddhdnta, the 
‘other according to the Rémacd Siddhdnta ; whence it appears 
‘that there were different rules of computation even among the 
« Munrs. At is also mientioned in the 7écdéon the Vardha Sankitd, 
“that, according to the Paulastya Siddhdnta, there was formerly a 
“different number of Sdvax days estimated in a Vug. The 
“ maxims therefore of Arakmagupta and the other two, agrecing 
“with those of the Mrazs, are right; gut, should it even be sup- 
* posed that the Aunts themselves could be mistaken, yet Brasma- 
“gupta and the other two ‘had the sanction of the Védas, which 
“in their numerous Sd?ids (branches) have disagreements of the 
“same kind; and, according to the Sdcalya Sanhita, Brakmd, in 
“the revelation he made to Ndred, told him, although a circum- 
“stance or thing were not perceptible to the senses, or reconcileably 
“to reason, if authority for believing it should be found in the 
“ Védas, it must be received as truce, 

“If a planet’s place, computed both by the S#rya Siddhdnta 
“and Pardsera Srtdhdnta, should be found to differ, which rule 
“must be received as right? I answer, that which agrees with his 
“place by observation: and the Afunis gave the same direction, 
“If compntations from the-beginning of the Calpe, and from the 
“ period stated in the Sérya Siddhdnta give a difference, as appears 
“in the instance of Mangala, which of the two periods to be 
“computed fiom is founded in truth? I say, it is of no consequence 
“to us which, since our object is only to know which period 
“‘anawers for computation of the planetary places in our time, not 
“at the beginning of the Ca/pa. The difference found in com- 
* puting according to Brakmagupta and the Munis, must be corrected 
“by an allowance of dia, or by taking that difference as the 
“esképa ; but the books of the Munis must not be altered, and the 
“rules given by Brakimagupta, Vardchdrya, and Aryabhatia may 
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. 
“be used with snch precautions. Any person may compose 
“a set of rules for the common purposes of astronomy; but, 
“with regard to the duties necessary in eclipses, the computation 
“must be made by the books of the Afunis,and the dfa applied ; 
“and in this manner it was that Vardha, Aryabhatia, Brakma- 
“ gupta, and Césava Samvartsara, having ghserved the planets and 
“made due allowance of dfja, composed their books, 

“Ganésa mentions, that the Grakas were right‘n their com- 
“puted places in the time of Brahmd, Achdrya, Vasistha, 
“ Casyapa, and others, by the’ rales they gave, but in length of time 
“they differed; after which, at the close of the Satya age, Strya 
“revealed to Maya a computation of their true places. The rules 
“then received answered during the Trétd and Drdper ages, as 
“also did other fules formed by the Munis during those periods, 
“In the beginning of the Cali Yug, Pardsera's hook answered ; but 
“ Aryabhatta, many years after, having examined the heavens, 
“found some deviation, and introduced a correction of dfj2, After 
“him, when further deviations were observed, Durgd Sinha, 
“ Mihkira, and others, made corrections. After them came the son 
“of Jistnu and Brakmagupta, and made corrections. After them 
 Césava settled the places of the planets; and, sixty years after 
“ Césava, his son Ganésa made corrections.” 

We have now, according to the Hindu system, the mean motion 
of the planets, their nodes and apsides, and the elapsed time since 
they were in conjunction in the first of AMf¢sha, with which, by the 
rule of proportion, to determine their mean longitude for any 
proposed time of the present year, It is, however, observed in 
the Surya Siddhdnta, that to assume @ period so great is unneces- 
sary; for use, the computation may be made from the beginning 
of the 7réa age, at which instant all the Grahas, or moveable 
points in the heavens, were again in conjunction in Mésha, except 
the apogees and ascending nodes, which must therefore be computed 
from the creation, The same is true of the beginning of the present 
Cali age; for the greatest common divisor of the number of days 
composing the Maks Yug and the planetary revolutions in that 
period, is four, which quotes 394479457 days, or 1080000 years; 
and the 7rétd and Dwdpfar ages contain together twice that number 
of years, The present Hindz astronomers therefore find it unneces- 
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sary to go farther back than the beginning of the Cali Yug*in 
determining the mean longitude of the planets themselves ; but for 
the position of their apsides and nodes, the elapsed time since the 
creation must be used; or at least in instances, as of the sun, 
when the numbers 387 and 432,0000000 are incommensurable but 
by unity, Ihave however in the accompanying computation, taken 
the latter period in both cases. 

For the equation of the mean to the true anomaly, in which 
the solution of triangles is concerned, and which is next to be 
considered, the Hindus make use of a canon of sines, constructed 
according to the Sirya Siddkdnta, in the following manner :— 
“ Divide the number of minutcs contained in one sine 1800 by 
“ eight, the quotient 225’ is the first Jydpinda, or the first of the 
“ twenty-fourth portions of half the string of the bow, Divide the first 
« Jydpinde by 225', the quotient 1’ deduct from the dividend, and 
“the remainder 224! add to the first for the second Jydpinda 449. 
“ Divide the second Jydpinda by 225), the quotient being 1' and the 
“fraction more than half a minute, deduct 2' from the foregoing 
“ remainder 224',and add the remainder so found to the second for the 
“thied Jydpinda 671'. Divide this by 225’, the quotient 3’ deduct 
“ from the last remainder 222/ ; the remainder so found 219, add te 
“the third for the fourth Jydpinda 890'. Divide this by 225’, and the 
“quotient deduct from the last remainder ; the remainder so found 
"add to the fourth for the fifth Jydpinda 1105, and proceed in this 
“manner until the twenty-four Cramajydst are completed, which 


ss 3 4 5 6 7 8 
“will be as follows: 225, 449, 671, 890, 1105, 1315, 1520, 1719, 
m1 


x 4 1s 16 BS 13 cf 
“isto, 2093, 2207, 2431, asi, 2728, 2859, 2978, 3084, 3177, 3256, 


“3321, 3372, 3409, 343, 3438. For the ufcramajyd}, the twenty- 
“third cramajyd deducted from the ¢rijyéd or twenty-fourth 


+ Nelther do they, in computing by the formulas in common uss, go farther back than 
to some astigned date of the sra Sasa, but, having the plancte’ places determined for that 
point of time, the; pen ‘their mean places and other r: wishes for any proposed date 
Shrerwards by tables, ot Dy. formbinationt of Bree coniived to facitene he work a2 ta 
‘Grahaligheva, idhdnta Raharya, many ot! Ag ror into Ehinds astro~ 
nomy having access to such books S27, alpeteal be led “to assert that the Zrédmans 
4 ‘verse: out of which it would be difficult 
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“eramajya, leaves the first xicramafya; the twenty-second de- 
“ducted from the twenty-third, leaves the second sicramajyd ; 
“the twenty-first from the twenty-second, leaves the third; the 
“twentieth from the twenty-first, leaves the fourth. In the same 
“manner proceed until the sécramajyds are completed; which 


“will be as follows: 2 2, 6, 117, 188, 261, 354, 460, 39, 710, 
Pr, rs ae ees 6 17 3819, 
"853, 1007, 1171, 1345, 1528, 1719, 1928, 2123, 223%, 2548, 2767, 
« 2989, 32) t3, 4438” So farethe Ssvya Siddkdnta on the subject of 
the sines, The commentator shows how ghey are geometrically 
constructed: “With a radius describe a circle, the periphery 
“of which divide Into 21600 equal parts, or minutes, Draw north 
“and south, and gast and west, lines through the centre: set off 
‘ contrariwise from the east point, 22§ on the periphery, and draw 
“a string from those extremities across the frijya.* The string 
“is the zd, and its half the erdkajyq, called jive. The Pandits 
a planet's place will correspond with the ardhajyd ; by 
“which, therefore, computations of their places are always made ; 
“and by the term jd is always understood the ardhajya, The first 
“ fad will be found to contain 449 minutes, and the operation, 
“repeated to twenty-four divisions, will complete the cramayyd, 
“In each operation, the distance contained between the jyd and 
“its arc, or that line which represents the arrow of # bow, must be 
“examined, and the number of minutes therein contained taken 
“for the stcramajya. The circle may represent any space of 
“land ; the d4ujajyaf is the dhuja; the cétijydt the céti, and the 
" trifya the carna. The square of the diujajyd deducted from the 
"square of the trijyd, leaves the square of the cétijyd ; the root 
“of which is the cétijyds and, in the same manner, from the cdtijya 
determined the d4ujajya, The cétyutcramajya deducted from 
the frijya, leaves the dhujacramajya, The bhujétcramajya, de- 
“ducted from the ¢rivya', leaves the céticramajya’. When the 
" bhujajya' is the first division of the siya’, the cdtijya’ is the 
“twenty-three remaloifg divisions; which césijya' deducted from 
« the érizya’, leaves the Chujétcrantajayd. On this principle are the 

: the Radins. 
+ 3 ‘Sine, 
$6 ‘Sine complement. 
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« jye's given in the text * they may be determined by calculation 
“also, as follows: 

“The trijyd take as equal to 3438 minutes, and containing 
“twenty-four yrdpindas; its half is the Sy of one sine or 1719'; 
«which is the eighth jydpinda, or the sixteenth cdtijydpinda, The 
“square of the éryyd mbultiply by 3, and divide the product by 4, 
© the square root of the quotient js the jyd of two sines, or 2997’. 
“The square root of half the square of the frizya’ is the zy’ of one 
“gine and an half (45°) or 2431’; which deducted from the srijya’ 
“Jeayes the xicramajaya’ 1007 By this wtcramajaya‘ multiply the 
" grijaye’ ; the square Foot of half the product is the /ya'of 22°, 30%, 
“or 1315’. The square of this deduct from the square of the 
" grijya’, the square root of the difference is the Jya', of 67°, 30', or 
"3177', which is the cérijya' of 22° 30’ equal to 4315’, The dhaja- 
“ ga’ and cdtijya’ deducted severally from the érijya', leaves the 
“ uteramajya’ of each 2123', and 261'."—&c, 

This is sufficient to show, that the Hindus have the right con- 
struction of the sines, although they do not appear, from any thing 
1 can learn, ever to have carried it farther than to twenty-four 
divisions of the quadrant, as in the following tabic, Instances of 
the like inaccuracy will occur in the course of this paper, The 
table of sines may perhaps be more clearly sepresented in the 
following manner : 


Right Sines, the Radius containing 3438 Minutes, 








Arc. 





ist = 225~ 45,45) 225] 9th 2025=33°,45|tgrol1 7th = 3825 = 65",451 308, 
ad = 450= 7 130) 449/t0th = 3050 37 ,39]2093) rath = goso=67 Segray 
gd = 675=18 ,t5 Gyr sith = 3475 = 4r 145,2967)g0th i ga7gee 7x ,1513956 
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gthcrszg = 18 45 58 = 4725 =78 ,4513376 
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Versed Sines. 













7| gth = 2025 335.45] $79]17\h = 3825 = 03> y5\1928" 
agltoth = 2350 = 37 33: 67 ,3013123 
66)s rth <Fa475 = 4x ,t5] 2853) 19th = 4275 = 71 ,15/2233, 
117|tath =2700 345 ,—|1007|20th 4g00= 75 ,—|2548 
18alrgth= 2925 48 ,45/t17 ri zEst =4735™78 145|2767 


6th 1350 = a3 30} 26r/r4th=3rso=5a ,3011345.2ad = 4gto—Bz ,30/7989 
354)15t H 


qthen1375 =26 ,x5) 3275 $6 115 1528]23d = 5175 = 86 .15]3213 


Sth = 1800 = 30 ,—| 460! 16th = 9600 6a —!1719)2g1h=$400e- 90 .— 13138 


For the sines of the intermediate’ arcs, take a mean propor- 
tion of the tabular difference, as for the sine of 14°, which is 
between the third and fourth tabular arcs, or 165 minutes exceed- 
ing the third ; therefore 225’ being the difference of those arcs, and 


21g the difference of their sines, re = 160", 36", or a mean 


proportional number, to be added to the sine of the third tabular 
are, for the sine cequired of 14° or 831° 36%. In the sexagesimal 
arithmetic, which appears to be universally used in the Mend 
astronomy, when the fraction exceeds half unity, it is usually taken 
asa whole number: thus, 831’, 35”. 35”, would be written 831’ 36. 

To account for the apparent unequal motion of the plantes, 
which they suppose to move in their respective orbits through equal 
distances in equal times, the Hindus have recourse to excentric 
circles, and determine the excentricity of the orbits of the sun and 
moon with respect to that circle, in which they place the carth as 
the centre of the universe, to be equal to the sines of their greatest 
anomalistic equations, ad accordingly that the delineation of the 
path of either may be made in the following manner: 

Describe a circle, which divide as the ecliptic into signs, degrees, 
and minutes; note the place of the Mandéchcha, or higher apsis, 
which suppose in & Draw a diameter to that point, and set off, 
from the centre @ towards the place of the apogee, the excentri- 
city cqual to the sine of the greatest equation, which of the sun is 
130’ 32”, Here the excentricity is represented much greater, that 
the figure may be better understood, Round the point E, as the 
centre, describe the excentric circle FHI, which is the sun’s o:bit, 


ist = 335° 35,45 
ad = 450 7,30 
gd = 675 = 11,15 
4th= goo =15, 

stherrag =18 445) 
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and in the point H, where it fs eut by the line @ 8 prolonged, is 
the place of the Afandéchcha, or higher apsis, and In the opposite 
point Fis the lower, From the place of the apogee H, set off its 
longitude in reverse, or contrary to the order of the signs, for the 
beginning of Aries, and divide this cirele, as the former, into signs 
and degrees, Note the sun’s mean longitede in each circle, as 
suppose in Gemini, and from both points draw right lines to the 
earth at @: according to the Hinds system, which appears to be 
the same as the Ptolemaic, the angle <@ €, will be the mean ano- 
maly, the angle 6@C the trie anomaly, and the angle a@éd their 
difference, or the equation of the mean to the true place; to be 
subtracted in the first six signs of anomaly, and added in the 
last six. The Europeans, in the old astronomy found the angle 
6@C, by the following proportion, and which subtracted from a@ C 
left the equation, which as the Hindus, they inserted in tables cal- 
culated for the several degrees of the quadrant ;—as the co-sine 
of the mead anomaly @emHd added to the excentricity E@, is 
to the sine of the mean anomaly e¢:= hd ; so is the radius to the tan- 
gent of the true anomaly: or, in the right angled triangle das, 
in which are given d@ and 3d, if do be made radius, Sd will be 
the tangent of the angle ed, required. The Hindus, who have 
not the invention of tangents, take a different method, on princi- 
ples equally trae. They imagine the small circle or epicycle, ade, 
drawn round the planet’s mean place ¢ with a radius equal to the 
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excentricity, which in this case, of the sun, is 130’ 30", and whose 
circumference in degrees, or equal divisions of the deferent ABCD, 
will be in proportion as their semi-diameters ; or, as @ C= 3438’, to 
ABCD = 360°, so ag= 130’ 32°, to efgd = 13° 40’, which is called the 
pavidki-ansa, or paridki degrees. In the same proportion also will 
be the correspondent sines Ae and aé, apd their co-sines ob and Zé, 
which are therefore known by computétion, in minutes or equal 
parts of the radius ¢@, which contains, as before megtioned 3438". 
In the right angled triangle A@<, right angled at 4, there are given 
the sides 4@,(=a@ +05, because beh), and Ac; to find the hy- 
potenuse c@, by means of whith the angle a@m may be deter~ 
mined ; for its sine is / s, and, in the Similar triangles 4c @ and 





Im @,a8¢ @ isto m @, 30 is keto J 1, the sine of the angle of 
equation. From the third to the ninth sine of anomally, the 
co-sina ¢5 must be subtracted from the radius 3438’ for the side ko. 

It is, however, only in computing the retrogradations and 
other particulars respecting the planets Jéfercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, where circles greatly excentric are to be 
considered, that the Higdus find the length of the carna or hypo- 
tenuse ¢ @ ; in other cases, as for the anomalistic equations of the 
sun and moon, they are satisfied to take Ac as equal to the sine 
dm, their difference, as the commentator on the Sérya Siddhdnta 
observes, being inconsiderable. 
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Upon titis hypothesis are the Hindu tibles of anomaly com- 
puted with the aid of an adjustment, which, as far as I know, 
may be peculiar to themselves, Finding that, in the first degree 
of anomaly beth from the higher and lower apsis, the difference 
between the mean and observed places of the planets was greater 
than became thus accounted for, they enlarged the epicycle in the 
apogee and perigee, propdrtionably to that observed difference for 
each planet spspectively, conceiving it to diminish in inverse propor- 
tion to the sine of the mean anomaly, until at the distance of 
three sines, or half-way between those points, the radius of the 
epicyele should be equal to the éxcentricity or sine of the gratest 
equation. This assumed’ difference in the magnitude of the 
epicycle, they called the difference of the paridhi ansa, between 
vishama and sama; the literal meaning of which is odd and even, 
From the first to the third sign of anomaly, or rather in the third, 
a planet is in vishama; from the “third to the sixth, or in the 
perigee, in sama ; In the ninth sign, in vishama ; and in the twelfth, 
or the apogee, in sama, The paridhi degrees, or circumference 
of the epicycle in sama are, of the sun 14°; in vishamea 13° 40’; of 
the moon in sama 32° ; in vishama 31° 40’ ; the difference assigned 
to each between sama and vishama, 20. 

To illustrate these matters by examples, let it be required to 
find the equation of the sun’s mean to his true place in the first 
degree of anomaly. The sine of 1° is considered as equal to its 
arc, or 6o.—The circumference of the eqicycle in sama, or the 
apogee, is 14°, but diminishing in this case towards vishama, in 
inverse proportion to the sinc of anomaly.—Therefore, as radius 
3438 is to the difference between sama and vishama 20’, so is the 
sine of anomaly 60’ to the diminution of the epicycle in the point 


of anomaly proposed, 20"( -Sn20') which, subtracted from 14°, 
* 


leaves 13° 59’ 40". Then, as the circumference of the great circle 
360° is to the circumference of the epicycle 13° 59° 40", so is the 
sine of anomaly 60’ to its correspondent sine in the epicycle Ae; 
which, as was observed, is considered as equal to Zt, or true sine of 
the angle of equation 2’ 19° 56” (ate), which, in the 


Hindu canon of sines, is the same as ita arc, and is therefore the 
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equation of the mean to the true place in 1° of anomaly, to ba 
added in the first six sines and subtracted in the last six. 

For the equation of the mean to the true place in 5° 14’ of anomaly. 
The sine of 5° 14’ is 313’ 36” 8” and = ps sree te 3 a 40 
1’ 4g", to be deducted from the paridsi degrees in sama—t4° 1! 
4g" = 13° 58° 11%, and $184 36 SY, 58 14879 9" 12! 9" 59” 
the sine of the angle of equation, which is equal to its arc. 

For the same in 14° of anomaly, ‘The sine of 14°, is 831 
36,8 SGX 2 4 50%, and, eae sorta aa = 32'9" the sine of 
the angle of equation, 

For the same in two ‘sines of anomaly. The sine of Go” is 
2978' Be 17/, 197; and er eee 113' 25” 20”, the 
sine of equation, equal to its arc, 


For the equation.of the mean to the true place of the moon 
fo 1° ofanomaly, The pgaridhi degrees of the moon in sama are 
32°, in vishama 31°, 40’, the difference 20’, The sine of 1° is 60’ and 
60" x 20” 


or aia a1, to be deducted from the paridhi degree in sama, 32°— 
a1"=3r° 59° 39%. ses pte 5’, 20%, the equation, required. 





For the same in ten degrees of anomaly. The sine of 10° is 
$97” rt ie 3’ 28", and ses gra a 52’ 58”, the equation 
required, 7 

For the same in three sines of anomaly. The sine of 90° is 
the radias or 3438’, and wa = 201, ae 302’, 25”, the 
sine of the greatest angle of equation, equal to the radias of the 
epicycle in this poiat of anomaly, the arc corresponding with which 
is 302' 48”, the equation required. 


For the equation of the mean to the true motion in these 
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several points of anomaly, say, as radius 3438, is to the mean 
motion, so fs the co-sine ¢ dof the anomalistic angle g@c in the 
epicycle, to the difference between the mean and apparent motion, 
or the equation required, to be subtracted from the mean motion 
in the first three sines of anomaly ; added in the next six; and 
subtracted in the last three, 

Ezample, for the sun,in 5° 14’ of anomaly. The co-sine of 5* 
t4’ in the Hind canon is 3422 17"52”, The paridhi circle in 
this point found beforé, i,13° 58711"; and #47 Lse™ th sBi 
132’ 48" the co-sine ¢ Bin the epicycle ; then, as radius 3438’ is to 
the sun’s mean motion 59° 8" per day, or 59° 8” per danda ; so is 
the co-sine ¢ 5m 133’ 48", to the equation required, 2’ 17” per day, or 
2" 17" per danda The motion of the sun's apsis is so slow 
asto be neglected in these calculations; but that of the moon 
is considered, in order to know her mean motion from her apogee, 
which is 783’ 54”, 

In this manner may be determined the equation of the mean 
to the true anomaly and motion for each degree of the quadrant ; 
and which will be found to agree with the tables of Macaranda, 
The following tables are translated from that book : 
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Solar Equations, Ravi p’hala, 
4 |2¢. of the] Bs g . 
F | aloe te ihe | mere ime ae min’ he 
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ai . 
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I 220] 2 18 gut 8— 55 154 
2 4 40/2 18/ 32/1 9 57] 1 53 1 55 
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“ 4] 9119/2171 34] 113 47] fbr 157 
5 Il 37 | 217] 35) 115 40] 1 51 1 68 34 
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8 18 33 | 216] 38] t 21 11 45 2114 
9 20 §t| 215 | 30} 1 22 57 43 224 
to} 23 7|214| 40] 4 24 42] 1 42 2 251 
1 25 23) 2 14| 41} I 26 264 1 40 2 335 
i2| 27 39) 213] 42/1 28 7) 1 38 2417 
13] 29 55] 213] 43] 1 29 46] 1 36 2 457 
14| 32 10/2 12] 44] 1 3 23 2 5 35 
15 34 24, 2 114 45] 1 32 58 2 612 
a6} 36 37 | 2 11 | 46) 1 34 32 2 645 
iy 38 39] 2 10] 47/1 36 4 2717 
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19 43 12)2 8) 49/1 39 6 2 812 
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2r 47 3U|2 6] st] 142 3 2 8 58 
22 49 39|2 6| 52} 1 43 26 z2 918 
23 5147) 2 §] 5341 44 45 2 
24) §353]2 3] 54)146 2 2 
25 5557) 2 2/55] 147 17 2 
26 g8 rl 2 1] 66] 1 48 33 2 
: ay] t— 212—| 571149 47 2 
28} t 253,158) 58] rst — 2 
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Lunar Equations, Chdudra p'hala. 
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28 | 2 22 47 [61 13] 58} 4 17 — 5 236] 237 
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Having the true longitude of thesun and moon, and the place of 
the node determined by the methods explained, it ia easy to judge, 
from the position of the latter, whether at the next conjunction 
‘or opposition there will be a solar or a lunar eclipse ; in which case 
the t#’k#, or date of the moon’s synodical month, must be comput- 
ed from thence, to determine the time counted from midnight of 
her full or change. Her distance in longftude from the sun, divided 
by 720’, the minutes contained in a #fAé, or the thirtieth part of 
360°, the quotient shows the #74 she has passed, and the fraction, 
if any, the part performed of the next ; which, if it be the fifteenth, 
the difference between that frattion and 720’ is the distance she 
has to go to her opposition, which will b¢in time proportioned to 
her actual motion ; and that time being determined, her longitude, 
the longitude of the sun, and place of the node may be known for 
the instant of full moon, or middie of the lunar eclipse. The Hindu 
method of computing these particulars is so obvious in the accom- 
panying instance, as to require no further description here ; and’ 
the same may be said with respect to the declination of the sun and 
the latitude of the moon, 

It is evident from what has been explained, that the Pandits, 
learned in the Jyo'tish Sdstra, have truer notions of the form of the 
earth and the economy of the universe than are ascribed to the 
Hindus in general: and that they must reject the ridiculous belief 
ofthe common Srdhmens, that eclipses are occasioned by the 
intervention of the monster Adhu, with many other particulars 
equally unscientific and absurd, But, as this belief is founded on 
explicit and positive declarations contained in the Védes and 
Purduas, the divine authority of which writings no devout Hindu 
can dispute, the astronomers have some of them cautiously explain- 
ed such passages in those writings as disagree with the principles 
of their own science ; and, where reconciliation wag impossible, 
have apologized, as well as they could, for propositions necessarily 
established in the practice of it, by observing, that sertain things, 
as stated in other Sastras, “might have been so formerly, 
“and may be so still ; but for astronomical purposes, astronomical 
“rules must be followed.” Others have, with a bolder spirit, attacked 
and refuted unphilosophical opinions, Bidscara argues, that it 
is more reasonable to suppose the earth to be self-balanced in 
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infinite space, than that it should be supported by a serles of 
animals, with nothing assignable for the last of them to rest upon ; 
and Merastnha, in bis commentary, shows that by Rdhu and Céix, 
the head and tail of the monster, in the sense they generally bear, 
could only be meant the position of the moon’s nodes and the 
quantity of her latitude, on which eclipses do certainly depend ; 
but he does not therefore deny the reality of Rida and Cétz : on 
the contrary, he says, that their actual existence and presence in 
eclipses ought to be believed, and may be maintained as an article 
of faith, without any prejudice to astronomy, The following Svo’ca, 
to which a literal translation is anfexed, was evidently written by 
a Jyotish, and is well known to the Pandits in general : 


Viphaldnyanyas dstrdni, virddastéshu cévalam + 
Saphalam jydtisham s'dstram, chandrdrcau yétra s'deshinan, 


“ Fruitless are a// other Sdstras; in tnem és contention only: 
Fruitful is the Jydtisk Sdstra, where the sun and moon are two 
witnesses.” 

The argument of Vardha achdiya concerning the monster 
Rdhn, wight here be annexed, but, as this paper will without it 
be sufficiently protix, I shall next proceed to ‘show how the astro; 
nomical Pandits determine the moon's distance and diameter, and 
other requisites for the prediction of a lunar eclipse, 

The earth they consider as spherical, and imagine its diameter 
divided into 1600 equal parts, or Ydyenas. An ancient method of 
finding a circle’s circamference was to multiply the diameter by 
three ; but this being not quite enough, the Afusis directed that it 
should be multiplied by the square root of ten. This gives for the 
equatorial circumference of the earth in round numbers 5059 Yue 
Janas, as it is determined in the Stirya Siddhdnta, In the table of 
sines, however, found in the same book, the radius being made to 
consist of 3438 equal parts or minutes, of which equa) parts the 
quadrant contains 5400, implies the knowledge of a much more 
accurate ratio of the diameter to the circumference; for by the 
first it is as 1, to 3. 1627, &c, by the last, at 1. to 3. 14136; and it 
is determined by the most approved labours of the Europeans, as 
1, to 3. 14159, &c. In the Purduas the circumference of the earth 
ig declared to be 500,000,000 Yians; and, to account for this 
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amazing difference the commentator before quoted thought, “the 
“ Yéjan stated in the Sérya Siddhdnta contained each 100,000 of 
“those meant in the Purduas; or perhaps, as some suppose, the 
“earth was really of that size in some former Ca/pa. Moreover, 
“others say, that from the equator southward, the carth increases 
“in bulk: however, for astronomical Qurposes, the dimensions 
“given by Siirya must be assumed.” The equatorial circumference 
being assigned, the circumference of a circle of longitude in any 
latitude is determined, As radius 3438 is to the Lambajyd or sine 
of the polar distance, equal to tite complement of the latitude 
toninety degrees, so is the equatorial ditmension 5059, to the 
dimension in Yéjaxs required. 

Of a variety of methods for finding the latitude of a place, 
one is by an obsefvation of the palabsd, or shadow, projected from 
a perpendicular Guomon, when the sun is in the equator, The 
Sancu, or Gnomon, is twelve angulas, or digits, in length divided, 
each Into sixty vingulas ; and the shddow observed at Senares is 
5, 45. Then, by, the proportion of a right angled triangle 
Via? F5ap=13 18 the acsha-carna (hypotenuse) or distance 
from the top of the Gnomon to the extremity of the shadow ; which 
fake as radius, and the projected shadow will be the sine of the 
zenith, distance, in this case equal to the latitude of the place 
5438 +345 = 1487’, the arc corresponding with which, in the canon 

15 18 
of sines, is 25° 26’ the latitude of Benares. The sine complement of 
the latitude is 3101” 57”, and again by trigonometry #2" 47+ 8 
4565, 4 Yoyans the circumference of a circle of longitude in the 
latitude of Benares, 

The longitude is directed to be found by observation of lunar 
eclipses calculated for the first meridian, which the Sérya Sid- 
dhdnta describes as passing over Lancd, RéAitaca, Avanti, and 
Sannthita-saras, Avanti is said by the commentator to be “ now 
called Ugaytni," or Ougein, 2 place well known to the Zngéish in 
the Makratta dominions, The distance of Bexares from this 
meridian is said to be sixty-four Vdjaw eastward, and as 4565 
Yéjan, a citcle of longitude at Benares, is to sixty dandas the 
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Denda Pala 
natural day, so is sixty-four Véan, to 0, 50, the difference of lon- 
gitude in time, which marks the time after midnight, when, strictly 
speaking, the astronomical day begins at Benares®, A total lunar 
eclipse was observed to happen at Benares filty-one palas later 


than a calculation gave jit for Lancd,. and 5144555 40 sixty-four 


Véana, the difference of longitude on the earth’s surface, 


According to Renne?’s Map, in which may be fonnd Oxgein, 
and agreeably to the longitude agsigned to Benares, the equinoctial 
point Land falls in the eastern ocean southward from Ceylon and 
the Afaktiva islands. Lancéis fabulously represented as one of four 
cities built by Dévafds at equal distances from each other, and also 
from Sxmdéru and Bddawdual, the north and south poles, whose 
walls are of gold, &c, and with respect to Afeya's performing his 
famous devotions, in reward of which he received the astronomical 
revelations from the sun recorded in the Szirya Sidididnta, the 
commentator observes, “he performed those devotions in Sd/mala 
“a country a little to the eastward of Lancd ; the dimensions of 
“ Lancd are equal to one twelfth part of the equatorial circumfer- 
“ence of the earth,” &c, Hence perhaps on inquiry may be found 
whether by Sd/mala is not meant Ceylon. Inthe history of the 
war of Réma with Rdwan the tyrant of Lancd, the latter is said 
to have married the daughter of an Asura named Meya: but 
these disquisitions are forcign to my purpose, 

For the dimensions of the moon's cacsha’ (orbit) the cule in 
the Sanscrit text is more particular, than is necessary to be ex- 
plained to any person, who has informed himself of the methods 
used by European astconomers to determine ¢he moon’s horizontat 
parallax. In general terms, it is, to observe the moon's altitude, and 
thence with gther requisites to compute the time of her ascension 
from the sensible cshétija, or horizon, and her distance from the 
sun when upon the rational horizon, by which to find the time of 
her passage from the one point to the other; or, in other words, 

© “This day (astronomical day) ix nocounted to begin &t midnight under the réthd. 

“ (meridian) of Lexed ; and at all places east or west of that meridian, as mach sooner or 
“Inter as is their ddidatere  onghtude) reduced te time, necordiag to the Spa Sianhauen 
Brahma Siddhdnta, Vatishihe Siddhdante, Séma Siddhinte, Pardsere Siddhduta, ood 

‘ Aryathatia, According to Bradmagwpta and others, it begins at sunrise ; according to 
"rika Siddhdnia ot sunnet.” 


“the Mémacd and oth 3 
Reece, lottery poring at ooon sand according to the vate 
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‘to find the difference in time between the meridian, to which the 
‘eye referred her at rising, and the meridian she was actually upon ;” 
in which difference of time she will have passed through a space 
equal to the earth's semidiameter or 800 Véjau > and by propor- 
tion, as that time is to her periodical month, so is 800 Véjan to be 
circumference of her cacshd 324000 Ysjan. The errors arising 
from refraction, and their taking the moon’s motion as along the 
sine instead of its arc, may here be remarked ; Sut it does not 
seem that tley had any idea of the first*, and the latter they per- 
haps thought too inconsidefable to be noticed. Hence it appears, 
that they made the horizontaf parallax $3 20’.and her distance 


from the earth’s centre 51570 Yéjan ; for ee 53°20”; and 


as 90° or 5400’ issto the radius 3438’, so is one-fourth of her orbit 
81000 Fdjan to 51570, and see 220184, the same distance 


in geographical miles, Zuropean astronomers compute the mean 
distance of the moon about 240000, which is something above a 
fifteenth part more than the Hindus found it so long ago as the 
time of Afeya, the author of the Stirya Siéthdnta. 

By the Hinds system the planets are supposed to move in 
their respective orbits at the same rate ; the dimensions therefore 
of the moon’s orbit being known, those of the other planets are 
determined, according to their periodical revolutions, by propor- 
tion, As the sun’s revolutions in a Maha’ Yug 4320000 are to the 
moon's revolutions in the same cycle 5753336, so is her orbit 
324000 Yo'jan to the sun’s orbit 4331500 Yo'jan ; and in the same 
manner for the cacsha‘s or orbits of the other planets, All true 
distance and magnitude derivable from parallax, is here out of the 
question ; but the Hinds hypothesis will be found to answer their 
purpose in determining the duration of eclipses, &c, + 

For the diameters of the sun and moon, it is directed to 
observe the time between the appearance of the limb upon 
the horizon and the instant of the whole disk being risen, 
when their apparent ‘motion is at a mean rate, or when in three 
signs of anomaly; then, by proportion, as that time is to a natural 

© But they are not wholly ignorant of optics: they know the angles of éacidence and 


siflection to be equal. and compute the place of a star or planet, as It would be seen reflected 
from water or @ mirror, 
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day, so are their orbits to their diameters respectively, which of the 
sun is 6500 Yoyan ; of the moon, 480 Yojae, These dimensions 
are increased or diminished, as they approach the lower or higher 
apsie, in proportion as their apparent motion exceeds or falls short 
of the mean, for the purpose of computing the diameter of the 
earth's shadow at the mgon, on principles which may perhapa be 
made more intelligible by a figure, 











Let the earth’s diameter be /u=gh=cd ; the distance of the 
moon from the earth AB, and her diameter CD. By this system 
which supposes all the planets moving at the same rate, the di- 
mensions of the sun’s orbit willexceed the moon's, in proportion 
as his period in time exceed hers ; let his distance be AE, and 
EFG part of his orbit. According to the foregoing computation 
also, the sun’s apparent diameter f#, at this distance from the 
earth, is 6500 Yolyan ; or rather, the angle his diameter subtends 
when viewed in three signs of anomaly, would be 6500 parts of the 
circumference of a circle consisting of 4331500, and described 
round the earth as a center with a radius equal to his mean distance, 
which is properly all that is meant by the viskcambha, and which, 
therefore, is increased or diminished according to his equated 
motion, This in three signs of anomaly is equivalent to 32’ 24” ; for, 
AS 4331500 to 360°, so G00 te 32’ 24”, The Anrofeaus determine 
the same to be 32’ 22”, In the same mannér, the sun's vishcambha 
in the mean cacshd of the moon, or the portion of her orbit in 
Yolyaus, included in this angle, is found, as 4331500 is to 324000, so 
is 6500 to 486 Yoyan or n, 0, of use in solar eclipses ; but this I am 
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endeavouring to explainis a lunar one. It is evident, that the 
diameter of the earth's shadow at the moon will be ¢, d,—<¢, a+, d, 
or « 3 when her distance is 4 ¢; and that ¢ @ and 6 d will be found 
by the following proportion: as A £is to fi—g A=f gthi, soins 
Ae to catdd. But it has been observed that A & aud fi are 
proportioned by the Hindu$ according tet the moon’s distance A e, 
the apparent motion of the sun and moon and the angles subten- 
ded by their diameters, The Hidv cule therefore states, As the 
sun’s visheamBha or diameter is to the moon's, so is the differance 
of the diameters of the sun and eagth, in Yo7aus, to a fourth number, 
equal toca+5dto be subtracted from ,the stichi, or ln=cd ta 
find a 6; also, that the number of Vo/7ans, thus determined as the 
diameters of the moon and shadow, may be reduced to minutes 
of a great circle by’a divisor of fifteen. For, as the minutes con- 
tained in 360°= 21600, ase to the moon's orbit in Vo'yan 324000, 
so is one minute to fifteen Yolyan, 

The diameter of the moon’s disk, of the earth's shadow, and the 
place of the node being found, for the instant of opposition or full 
moon, the remaining part of the operation differs in no respect 
that I know of from thé method of Eurofean astronomers to com- 
pifte a lunar eclipse, The translation of the Formula for this 
purpose, in the Si#rya Siddhduta, is as follows: “The earth’s 
“shadow is always six signs distant from Szrya, and Chandra is 
“eclipsed whenever at the péruima the pdfa is found there; as is 

“also Stirya, whenever at the end of the amdvasyd the pdte is 
“found in the place of Sdrya ; or, in either case, when the pdta 
"ig nearly so situated, At the end of the amdvasya tit’hi the signs, 
“ degrees, and minutes of Su’rya and Chai/dra are equal ; and at the 
“end of the pu’rniud ti? Ai the difference is exactly six signs ; take 
“therefore the time unexpired of either of those ¢it'his, and the 
“ motion for that time add to the madfyama, and the degrees and 
“minutes of Sérya and Chandra will be equal, For the same 
“instants of time compute the place of the pdfa in its retrograde 
“motion, and, if it showld be in conjunction with Sw'rya and 
“Chandra, then, as from the intervention of a cloud, there will be 
“an obscurity of Stirya or of Chandra. Chandra, from the west, 
“approaches the earth’s shadow, which on entering, he is 
“obscured. For the instant of the px’raind, from the half sum of 

al 
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“the chandramdna and the taméliftamdna subtract the vicshépa, 
“the remaidder is the ch’channa. If the ci'channa is greater® 
“than the grahyomdna, the eclipse will be total;and if less, 
“the eclipse will be proportionably less. The gvahya and 
“ grdhaca deduct and also add; square the differance and the 
“sum severally ; subtract the square of the vicsképn from each of 
“ those squares, and the square root of each remainder multiply 
* by sixty ; divide each product by the difference of the gati of 
“ Su'rya and Chandra ; the first quotjent will be half the duration 
“of the eclipse in dandas and falas ; and the second quotient 
“will be half the vimarddrdka duration in dandas and palas,” 
&c, The ch#channa, ot portion of the disk eclipsed, is here 
found in degrees and minutes of a great circle: it may also be es- 
timated in digits > but the axgulas or digits of the Hindus are of 
various dimensions in different books, 

The beginning, middle, and end of the eclipse may now be 
supposed found for the time in Hindw hours, when it will happen 
after midnight ; but, for the corresponding hour of the civil day, 
which begins at sunrise, it is further necessary to compute the 
length of the artificial day and night; and, tor this purpose, must 
be known the ayandusa or distance of the vernal equinox from tne 
Brst of wdéska, the sun’s right ascension and declination; which 
Several requisites shall be mentioned in their order, 

Respecting the precession of the equinoxes and place of the 
colure, the following is a transfation of all I can find on the subject 
in the Ssrya Siddhdnta and its commentary -~ 

Text. “ The ayandasa moves eastward thirty times twenty in 
“each Mahd Yug; by that number (690) multiply the akergana 
® (number of mean solar days for which the calculation is made) 
“and divide the product by the sévas days in a Yug, and of the 
“quotient take the dfuje, which multiply by three, and divide the 
“ product by ten ; the quotient is the ayendwsa. With the ayandnsa 
“correct the grata, crdnti, the ch’hdye' charedals, and other requi- 
“sites to find the pushti and the two viskuuss. When the carna is 
“less than the sw‘rya ch’hdya’, the prdcchacra moves eastward, and 
“the ayandusa must be added ; and when more, it moves westward, 
“and the ayandesa must be subtracted, 

© Oe, when the ol'chenns and grahkpendes art cqnl, tt velipa fa tetel, 
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Commentary. “ By the text, the ayana bhagana is understood 
“to consist of 600 dkaganas (periods) in a Maka’ Yug; but some 
“ persons say, the meaning ia thirty bkaganas only, and according- 
ly that there are 30000 bhaganas. Also that Bhdscar Achdrys 
“observes, that, agreeably, to what‘has been delivered by Sx’-ya, 
“thera ara 30000 bhuganas of the ayandnsa in a Calps. This is 
“erroneous ; for it disagrees with the Sdstras of the Rishis. The 
“ Sdcalya Senhita states that the dheganas of the Crdnuti pata in a 
“ Maka Vug are 600 eastward, The same is observed in the 
* Vasisthe Siddhdnfa, and the rele for determining the ayeudusa 
“is as follows :—The expired years divide by 600, of the quotient 
“make the dhaja, which multiply by three, and divide the product 
“by tea, The meaning of Bhéscar Ackérya was not, that Sx'rya gave 
© 30000 as the dkaganas of the ayandusa in a Célpa, the name he 
“used being Saxre not Sx'vya,and applied tosome other book, From 
“the nafduse ia known the erdutyausa, and from the erdutyyad the 
* bhujajya, the arc of which is the d4u/éusa of Sérya, including the 
“ ayanduse ; this for the first theee months ; after which, for the 
“next three months, the place of Sirya, found by this mode of 
“calcutation, must be deducted from six signa, For the next three 
“months the place of Sérye must be added to six signs, and for the 
“last three months the place of Sx’zya must be deducted from twelve 
“signs. Thus, from the shadow may be computed the true place of 
“Su'rye, For the same instant of time compute his place by the 
“ghargana, from which will appear whether the eyanduse is to be 
“added or subtracted. If the place found by the ehargana be less 
“than the place found by the shadow, the ayundnsa must be added, 
“In the present time he eyandusa is added. According to the 
“author of the Varasankitd, it was said to have been formerly 
“ deducted® ; and the southern ayana of Sw‘rya to have been in 
“ the first half of the xacskatra Asléshat ; and the northern ayana 
‘© Tt was said to have been formerly risa.” 10 tha Hinds specious arithmetic. or al 
TieTTinee to's Fount placed over the pie ine Gulefaoed downs than 4 soded to 7 
in equal to 3. sere <7 ifs femsamabere Tike mode of comprintion texplained thus: Wack 
tun hi leeomstanons c= 

Seced to the form af am, ‘equation, ‘orhia books of shve pisces, 
“t This describes the place of the colure ; and, icsntie to this nccount of. 

the aytadnse, the oquinccti 


wacthaira Bharani and the 3° 20' of Visde’s a 
Ware Sankt scion gud deverving of wots, 1 shall only observe here, that, although 
ith the present sysicm cytes the Binds i regard tt mation of 
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“in the beginning of Dianishéa: that in his time the southern 
“ayana wasin the beginning of Carcata, or Cancer; and the nor- 
“ thern in the beginning of AMfacara, or Capricorn. 

“The bhaganas of the ayandasa in a Maka’ Yug are Goo, the 
“saura years in the same period 4,320,000; one dhagana of the 
“ ayandusa therefore contains 7,200 years, Of a dhagaxa there are 
“four pddas, First pdda :—When there was no ayandusa ; but the 
“ ayandusa beginning from that time and increasing, it was added. 
“It continued increasing 1800 years ; when it became at its utmost, 
“or twenty-seven degrees. Seconadpdda :—After this it diminished ; 
“but the amount was still added, until, at the end of 1800 years 
“more, it was diminished to nothing. Third od /a ~The aya- 
“ndusa for the next 1800 years was deducted ; and the amount de- 
“ducted at the end of that term was twenty-seven degrees, Fourth 
“pdda ~The amount deduction diminished; and at the end of 
“the next term of 1800 years, there was nothing either added or 
“subtracted, The Afunis, having observed these circumstances, 
“gave rules accordingly: if in the sévan days of a Muha‘ Yug 
“there are Goo bhagauas, what will be found in the ahkargana pro- 
“ posed? which statement will produce dhaganas, sines, &c.; reject 
“the bhaganas, and take the b64uja of the remainder, which multi- 
“ply by three and divide by ten, because there are four pddas in 
“the dhagana ; for if in go° there is a certain number found as the 
“bhuja, when the Saja degrees are twenty-seven, what will be 
“found? and the nuinbers twenty-seven and ninety used in the 
“computation being in the ratio of three to ten, the latter are used 
“to save trouble. 

“There is another method of computating the ayandausa: The 
* erdnti-pdta-gati is taken at one minute per year; and according 
“to this rule the ayandusa increases to twenty-four degrees ; the 
"time necessary for which, as one pdde ia 14.40 years, This is the 
“ gati of the nacshatras of the erduté mandala, 

“The nacshatras Révath rises where the ndri mandala and the 
“ cshitija intersect® ; but it has been observed to vary twenty-seven 


Nef the Hinde and Ewrapeas spheres about 3? 40’ eastward of the position, which it ix sup- 
‘posed by Sir /seae Newtox, on the puthority of Hadexus, to have had inthe Jrinitioe sphera 
At the time of the Argonnutic e: . 

This cau happen only when theres ne eneedecs. The néri wendale is the equator, 

‘The yiga star of Néuats is in the lant of Affna (Pisces) ar, which is the same, in the frit of 
Méka (Aries) and has 20 latitude in the Hieds tables. Hence, from the rsa Abd, 
(ims of the beginning of the Atads year, may be known theit zodiacal stars, Aévati is the 
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“degrees north and south, The same variation is observed in the 
“other wacshatras: it is therefore rightly sald, that the chacra 
“moves eastward. The ckacra means all the nacshetras, The 
“ planets are always found in the wacshatras, and the erduti-pdta- 
“gati is owing to them, hot to tle planets; and hence it is ob- 
“served in the text, that the gdéfa dtaws chandra toa distance 
“equal to the crdutt degrees.” 

Here, ta my apprehension, instead of a revolution of the equi- 
noxes through all the signs jn the course of the Platonic year, which 
would carry the first of Vaisdc’dsthrough all the seasons, is clearly 
implied a libration of those points froméhe third degree of Pisces 
to the twenty-seventh of Aries, and from the third of Virgo ta 
the twenty-seventh of Lidra, and back again in 7200 years; but, 
as this must seem to Europeans an extraordinary circumstance to 
be stated in so ancient a‘treatise as the Sirya Siddhdnta, and be- 
Hieved by Hindu astronomers ever since, I hope the above quota- 
tions may attract the attention of those who are qualified for a 
critical examination of them, and be compared with whatever is to 
be found in other Séstras, on the same subject. . Whatever may 
pe the result of such an investigation, there.is no mistaking the 
rule for determining the ayandusa, which was at the beginning of 
the present year 19° 21’, and consequently the vernal equinox in 
Pisces 10° 39/ of the Hindu sphere; or, in other words, the sun 
entered MMésha or Aries, and the Hindu year began when he was 
advanced 19° a1’ into the northern signs, according to European 
expression. 

The ayandnsa added to the sun's longitude in the Hindu sphere, 
gives his distance fram the vernal equinox: of the sum take the 
bhuja, that is, if it exceeds three sines, subtract it from six sines ; if it 
exceeds six sines, subtract six from it ; and if it exceeds nine sines, 
subtract it from twelve. The quantity so found will be the sun's 
distance from the nearest equinoctial point from which is found his 
declination--as radius is to the paramdpacramajyd, or sine of the 
Greatest declination 24°, so is the sun’s distance from the nearest 





ame of the twanty-serenth “exer mansion, which, comprehends the last 14° 30’ of Avne. 
‘When the syandaie was 0. ah at Beginning of the Cali ¥ 

colure passed through the yea star ot Re ‘Rooale ag ls plains ia passage 
ples cither to the a star of that name or fo the last, eo Rentyiseventh “inte 


mansion, in which it elton: agate ‘ormer noe) In each aah sacs Tele cession i rs 
fon, thire "one star See, whame, ak : naceazion 
Bincdas have deter coined tnd inserted fe thet axttononieal tes” 
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equinoctial point ¢o the declination sought ; which will agree 
with the table of declination in present use, to be found in 
the tables of Macaranda, and calculated for the several degrees of 
the quadrant, The declination thus determined for one sign, two 
signs and three signs, is 11° 43%, 20° 38’, and the greatest declina- 
tion or the angle of inclintion of the “ecliptic and equator 24°. 
The co-sines of the same in the Hindu canon are 3366’, 3217’ and 
3841’; and, &s the co-sine of the declination for one sine, is to the 
co-sine of the greatest declination, so is the sine of 30° to the sine 
of the right ascension for a point of the ecliptic at that distance 
from either of the two vigkuvas, or equinoctial points, In this 
manner is found the right ascension for the twelve signs of the 
ecliptic reckoned from the vernal equinox ; and also, by the same 
sanagement of triangles, the ascensional difference and oblique 
ascension for any latitude: which several. particulars are inserted 
in the Hindu books, as in the following table, which is calculated 
for Bhdgalpur on supposition that the ga/abid or equinoctial 


shadow is ; Ps By the Legna of Lencd, Madhyama, or mean 
Lagna,the Hindus mean those points of the equator which rise 
respectively with cach thirtieth degree of the ecliptic counted 
from Aries in a right sphere, answering to the right ascension in 
any latitude ; by the Lagna of a particular place, the oblique 
ascension, or the divisions of the equator which rise in succession 
with each sign in an oblique sphere, and by the chara the ascen- 
sional difference, 
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THE COMPUTATION OF THE ECLIPSE, 


Let it be premised that the position of the sun, moon, and 
nodes, by calculation, will on the first of next Varsdc be as here 
represented in the Hindu manner, excepting the characters of the 
signs, 

By inspection of the figure, and by considering the motion of 
the stn, maon, and nodes, it appears that, when the sun comes to 
the sign Z/a, Libra, corresponding with the month of Cédrtic, the 
descending node will have gone back to Aries; and that conse- 
quently a duzar eclipse may be expected to happen at the end of 
the pu’ rnima tit hé, or time of full moon, in that month. 


FIRST OPERATION. 


To find the number of mean solar days from the creation to 
some part of the pa'rnimd tiki in Cértic, of the 48gtst year of the 
Cali Yug. 
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Years expired of the Ca/pa to the end of the Satya 
Fug, ses + 1970784000 


Deduct the term of Brakmd’s employment in the 
creation, .. we ae ae 17064000 
From the creation, when fhe planétary motions 
began, to the end of the Satya Yug, * sss 1953720000 
Add the 7rd/a Vug, eee oe ory 1296000 
Duwdpar Vug,  ... ea aa. . 864000 
Present year of the Ca/i Yug, ase 4890 


F , 
From the creation to the next approaching "Bengal 
pear, 1955884890 


Or solar months, (x 12) tee 23470618680 
Add seven months, ane nee oy 72 


23470618680 








As the solar months in a Vug, 51840000, are to the intercalary 
dunay months in that cycle, 1593336, so are the solar months 
23470618687, to their corresponding intercalary /anar months 
721384677; which added together, give 24192003364 lunations, 
This number multiplied by thirty produces 725760100920 tit'his, or 
lunar days, from the creation to the new moon in Cartic; to which 
add fourteen ¢it'tis for the same, to the pirninad tithis in that 
month 725760100934. Then, as the number of #hisina Yug 
1603000080, is to their difference exceeding the mean solar days in 
that cycle (called eshaya tifhis) 25082252, 80 are 725760100934. 
nit! his, to their excess in lumber over the solar days 11356017987, 
which subtracted, leaves 714404082947, as the number of mean 
solar days from the creation, or when the planctary motions began, 
toa point of time which will be midnight under the first meridiao 
of Lancd, and near the time of full moon in Cartic#, The first day 
after the creation being Ravi-vdr, or Sunday, divide the number of 
days by seven for the’ day of the week, the remainder after the 
division being two, marks the day Séma-vér, or Monday, 4 


© In the year of the Cali Vag 4801, cnrresponiing with 1196 Tewgat style, and with the 
mant h of Octder or November (hereaiter to be determined) in the year of Christ 1789. 
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SECOND OPERATION. 


For the mean longitude of the sun, moon, and the ascending 
node. Say, as the number of mean solar daysina Mahd Yug is 
to the revolutions of any planet in that cycle, so are the days from 
the creation to even revolutions, which reject, and the fraction, if 
any, turned into sines, &c, is the mean longitude required. 





< Ist. Of the Sun, ‘ 
714404082947 X 4320000 Revtintions, Sina 9 8 wt 
a = (9955884890) 6 22 44 2 IZ 
1577917828 
ad, Of the Moon, 
714404082947 X 57733336 
(26147888255) oO 21 21 58 56 
1577917828 
3d, Of the Moon’s Apogee. 
714404082947 X 488203 
(221034460) 11 § 31 13 35 
1577917828 ; 
Correction of the Biya add. 
714404082947 X 4 
G © 37 37 $2 28 
177917828 


m7 963 
4th. Of the Moon’s ascending Node. 


734404082047 x 232238 
- = (105147017) 4 27 49 48 — 
1577917828 
i Correction of the Bija add. 
714404082947 x 4 
TH (csccrsrerrere) O 37 52 28 
4577917828 


. 4 329 27 40 28 
3th. OF the Sun’s Apogee, 
714404082047 x 387 


(ue TS an) 2 _- 
1577917828 ‘ eae agen 





Of the Sun, 6 ax"44 213 1 2237 6 21 42 35 12 
Moon, — 21 ax 58 56 19 34 j— 21 2 25 — 
Node, 429 27 40 28 — 4 4.29 27 36 — 
Sun’s Apogee, 2 17 17 ts — | inconsiderable |’2 17 17 16 —~ 
Moon's Apogee,] 11 7 9 6 3 —9 mr 7 857 — 


‘THIRD OPERATION. 
For the equated longitude of the Sun and Moon, &c. 


ist. Of the Sun. 


The mean longitude of the sun is 6 21° 42’ 35° 12” ; of the 
apogee 2 17 17 15, the difference, or mean anomaly, 4° 4° 25’ 20"; 
its complement to 6 signs or distance from the perigee 1* 25° 34’ 
40", the equation for which is required. This may either be taken 
from the foregoing tabje, translated from Macaranda, ot calculased 
ig the manner explaioed as follows: 


The sine of 1¢ 25° 34’ 40” is 2835/ 31” and 2S ee 14! 30" 
to be subtracted from the paridhi degrees in sama; 14°—14' 30° 
=113” 53° 30", the circumference of the epicycle in this point of 
anomaly ; atid pial aps se 108’ G1” the sine of the angle of 
equation, considered as equal to Its arc, or 1° 48’ 6’, to be deducted 
from the mean, for the'true longitude ; 6* 217 42’ 35"-—1° 48’ G’ == 
6 19° 54’ 29” for midnight agreeing with mean time ; but as, in 
this point of anomaly, the true or apparent midnight precedes that 
estimated for mean time, for which the computation has been made, 
a proportionable quantity must be deducted from the sun's place, 
which is thus found : Say, as the minutes contained in the ecliptic 


© This longitude, assigned to 3i » is erroneous ; but the etror does not in the 
teas! aifont the Nain Sbject St the papers a: 
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are to the sun’s mean motion in one day 59’ 8", so is the equation 
of his mean to bis true place 180’ G’, to the equation of time re- 
quired, o” 18” (Fee) and 6 19° 547 29-18" =6 19° 54’ 
11" the sun’s true longitude for the apparent midnight, 

For the sun’s true mdtion, The co-sine of the sun’s distance 
from the perigee is 1941’ 0” 1”, and fo eT a 7g! the co- 
sine of the epicycle, and S%*74=1' 16" equation, to be added to 
the mean for the true motion, 59” 8° x 1’ 16"=60' 24” per day, or 
Go" 24” per danda. 


ad, Of the Moon. 
‘The Moon's mean longitude for the mean midnight is 
of 21° 2’ 25”, which exceeds her mean longitude for the true mid- 


night, but TAN 700 135 a 3! 57”, her motion in the difference of time 


between the mean and true midnight oF 21° 2’ 25%—3" 57% co 
© 20 58 28 mean longitude, for which the ahomalistic equation is 
« 
to be found. Place of the apogee 11* 7° 8’55" and the moon's 
distance from it 1* 13° 49’ 33”. The sine of the fatter, 2379 39", By 
f 1379" 30” 20" pat 32°13" §1%x3379' 
the rule before explained 2 av 13’ 51",and 15) Srexaa7 3 





=210' the sine of the angle of equation equal to its arc, or 3° 30° 
to be subtracted, 0° 20’ 58° 28’”—3° 30”=0° 17’ 28” 28” the moon’s 
true place, agreeing with the true or apparent midnight, 

For the moon’s true motion, The co-sine of her distance 
from the apogee 2479, 13, Circumference of the epicycle 31° 46’ " 
9”, and weg (Li N= 218' 47° cosine in the epicycle, The 
moon's mean motion from her apogee is 790” 35—6’ 41°= 783’ 54°, 
and Be eee sm 40! 53” the equation of : her mean to her true 

“notion, to be subtracted, 790. 35—49. 53= 740. 42 the moon’s true 
motion per day, or 740” 42” per danda, 
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For the place of the moon’s apogee reduced to the apparent 


108 6x6" 41” 
aib00" 


midnight. The motion of the apogee is 6’ 41” per day. 





=2", 1 7° 8’ 577—2"=11! 7° 8’ 55° its place. 
For the same of the node, Its motion per day is 3’ 11", and 


108! toh org a1", and 4! 29° ay 36°—1" <4 29° 27’ 35” its place. 


The true longitude and motion, therefore, for the apparent 
time of midnight at Bidgalpyr, 714404082947 solur days after the 
creation, or commencement of thg planctary motions, will be 








Longitude, Alotion per diye 
aI —r 
Of the Sun, * 6 19 54 11 6o 24 
Moon, —~ 17 28 28 740 42 

Sun’s Apogee, * 247 17 15 inconsiderable 
Moon's Apogee, im 7 855 6 41 
Mooun’s Node, 429 27 35 3 ut 

FQURTH OPERATION, . 


* Having the longitude and motion as above, to determine the 


tithi and time remaining unexpired to the instant of opposition, 
or full moon, 

The moon’s longitude subtracted from the sun’s, leaves 5! 27° 
34 17", or 10654’ 17%, which, divided by 720’, the minutes in a 
mean #i?hi, quotes fourteen cven tits expired, and the fraction, 
or remainder 574’ £7%, is the portion expired of the rsth, or pis 
nima tithi, which subtracted from 720’, leaves 145’ 43” remaining 
unexpired of the same ; which, divided by the moon's motion per 
danda from the sun, will give the time remaining unexpired from 
midnight to the instant of full moon with as much precision 
as the J/indu astronomy requires, Deduct the sun’s motion 
60” 24/” per dauda from the moon's 740” 42”, the remainder 680” 
8”, is the moon’s mation from the sun; by this divide the part 
remaining bic oategl of the pirnina tithi 145’ 43”. 








680" 877 =:408138" 
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therefore 12 dandas, 51 pales after midnight will be the end of the 

ptrnima ti¢ki, or instant of opposition of the sun apd moon. 
FIFTH OPERATION. 


Having the Instant of opposition as above, to find the true 
longitude and motion of the sun and moon, the latitude of the 
latter, and the place of the node. 


Add the mean motion of each for 12 3 to the‘ mean place, 
found before for the true midnight ;* and for the mean places so 
found, compute again ¢he anomalistic equations, This being but 
a repetition of operation, the third is unnecessary to be detailed. 
These several particulars are as follows : 














Alcan longitude | Mean longitude 


" Jongi: 
for midnight, | at full Soon, | Favation. regained 













so & oe 
Of the Sun, 6 ax 42 17 
Moon, I— 20 58 28 
Moon’s Apogee, [rr 7 8 55 
Moon's Node, 429 27 35 


or elyore 
147 50/6207 7 
3.40 20]- 207 37 














Equation, 
Of the Sun, 59° 8" x or 16" 60' 34° 
Moon, 79° 35 —47 28 430¢«27 


Hence it appears that, at the opposition, the moon will be near 
her descending node ; for, 4‘ 29° 28’ 167x 6! =10' 29° 28’ 16”, the 
place of the descending node fs antecedentia, and 12° —t0% 29° 28’ 
16"= 1! © 317 44” its longitude according to the order of the signs, 
and 17 0° 31’ 44”—20° 7’ 27”=10° 24’ 17” the moon’s distance from 
her descending node, which, being within the limit of a lunar eclipse, 
shows that the moon will be then eclipsed, For her latitude at this 
time, say, as radius is to the inclination of het orbit to the ecliptic, 4° 

0’ or 270’, so is the sine of her distance from the node 620 57”, toher 


*, a” * x 620" 
latitude 48" 45” (22°23 s7"), 
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SIXTH OPERATION. 


From the elements now found, to compute the diameters of 
the moon and shadow, and the duration of the eclipse. 








Féjen, 
The Sun’s mean diameter is see 6500 
Moon's ‘aes: 480 
Earth’s vee ae we 1 1600 
Sun’s mean motidn, See 8G. 38 
Moon's, oe : «+ 790 35 
Sun’s true motion, 60 24 
Moon’s, vee 743° =7 
Moon's ‘latitude, hive oe «= 4845, 


As the moon’s mean motion is to her mean diameter, so is 
her true motion to her true diameter, for the time of opposition 


war xso— 451 11 Yéan, which, divided by fifteen, quotes 30’ 5” 

of a great circle, 

° As the sun’s mean motion is to his mean diameter, so is 

his true motion to his diameter at the instant of opposition 
x. 

60! 24” x6500__ 


tp 8 = 9639 14 Ydjan, 


As the moon’s mean motion isto the earth’s diameter, so is 
the moon’s equated motion to the S#chi, or a fourth number, which 
must be taken as the earth's diameter, for the purpose of propor- 
tioning its shadow to the moon's distance and apparent diameter 


1600 x 743' 7” -. 7 
Fo0 gue b= 1503 56 Yéjau, the Suchi. 


Equated diameter of the sun, «1 6639 14 
Of the earth, ... ans vee 1503 56 
. 


Difference, 5039 14 


As the sun’s mean diameter is to the moon’s mean diameter,40 
is the difference above 5039 14, to a fourth number, which deducted 
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from the Svichi, or equated diameter of the earth, leaves the diameter 
7. bf 


of the earth’s shadow at the moon, Sor Mn 372, 7, and 1503. 


$6—372, 7=1131. 49 Ydjan, which divided by fifteen, quotes 75° 
27” of a great circle for the same. 

From the half sum of the diameters of the moon and shadow 
28.277 *30 8° = 2’ 46", subtract the moon's latitude 48’ 45”, the ree 
mainder is the Ci'channa, or portiqn of the moon's diameter 
eclipsed, 4’ 1” of a grant circle, and by the nature of a right angled 
triangle, the square root’of the difference of the squares of the 
moon’s latitude, and the half sum of the diameters of the shadow 
and moon, will be the path of the moon's centre, from the begin- 





ning to the middle of the eclipse, 7 
The diameter of the’ shadow is, one 73 27 
OF the moon, ae art go 65 
4 Sum, oe “Jos 32 
Lalf sum, aes 52 46 
The moon's latitude is, ... oe 48 45 


4/ 52. 462 x 48. 452 =20" 11° which, divided by the moon’s 
motion from the sun, quotes the half duration of. the eclipse 
iu dundus and falas, or Hindu mean solar hours, 


pry pry 
1 46 25; which doubted, is’3 32 50, the whole duration of the 





eclipse; which will be partial, the moon's latitude being greater than 
the differenee between the semi-diameters of the moon's dik and 
the earth’s shadow. 
SEVENTH OPERATION. 
To find the position of the equinoctial colures, and thence 


he declination of the sun, the length of day and night, and the 
time counted from sunrise, or hour of the civil day when the 


eclipse will happen, 
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ist, For the ayandnsa or distance of the vernal equinox from 
the ist of Aféska. Leeson «600 _ (277650) & 4° 31’ 30” 52” of 
which take the Shuja 8 4° 31’ 30” 52’”—-6! m2! 4° 31’ 30" 52” which 
multiply by three, and divide by ten, $6 3" se° sox 19? 21 27” 
the ayandasa, which in the present age is added to the sun’s longi- 
tude, to find his distance from the vernal equinox The sun's 
equated longitude is 6 19° 54’ 11”, and 6* 19° 54’ 41x 19? 21° 
27" mayo’ rg’ 38” his distance from the vernal equinox. 

2d, For the declination, right ascension, and ascensional 
difference. The sun's place is 7‘ 9° 15’ 38”, and 3! 9° 15’ 38” his 
distance from theeautumnal equinox; the sine of which is 2174’ 
at", and as radius is to,the sine of the greatest declination 24°, 
termed the paramdpacramajya’ 1397, 80 is 2174. 41 to the sine of 
his declination 883’ 40”, the arc corresponding with which, in the 
canon of sines, is we 53 (BERRI A oa 883" 40"), The equinoe- 
tial shadow at Bhagalpur is 5, 30, and, as the Gnomon of twelve 
angolasi is to the equinoctial shadow, so ts the sine of the declination 
883. 40, to the cshityya, Stent egos 1", And as the co-sine 
of the declination is to radius, sois the cshitijya to the sine of the 
chara, or ascensional difference, ELAM gig! 4": ite arc is 419° 


§6” the ascensional difference, 

3¢ For the length ef the day and night. 

The modern Hsedus make theie computations in mein 
solar time ; the Sirye Srddhkdxta directs, that they should be made 
in sydereal time. A sydereal day contains sixty dandas; each 
danda, sixty viculas ; and each vicula six respirations, in all 21600 
respirations answering to the minutes of the equator. A nacskatra 
day is exceeded in lengt—i by the sévan or solar day by reason of 
the sun’s proper motion in the ecliptic, the former measures time y 
equably, but the latter varies in its length from the inequality of 


the sun’s motion, and the obliquity of the ecliptic. The sun’s 
cr 
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eqttated motion fok tld middie’ of tht deiipse Was found 60" 44’; 
and the objtique astension for the digitth sign from the vernal 
equinox, in which fe will be found at that fime, is taken from the 
foregoing table 343 Palas, cr 20$8 iespiration’, As the hutdber 
of ministes contained in one sine 1800, is to the number of respi- 
rations, of the arc of the equator in minutes answering to the obli- 
que ascension of the sine, the gun is in 2058, as above, ad is the 
equated myotioh Go’ 24”, to the excess in respirations of the svat 
or solar day over the nacshatra ot sydereat day re eae =6q" 4°; 
which added to 21600 gives the length of the ie day by civil 
account from stintise fo sunfise, sydereal time 21669. 3 respirations, 
From one-fourth of thts deduct the adcensional difference, the sur 
being declined towards the south pole, for the semfdiurnal arc; and 
add it for the seminocturnal arc: the former is 4997’ 19”, and the 
latter 5837’ 12”; which may be reduced to dandes or Hindu hours 


by a division of | 360. Hence-half the day is 13 52 5h and half 
the vight 16 2 52. ‘The whole day added to balf the night shows 


the, hour counted from the preceding sunrise to midnight a 58 38, 
towhich add the time at midnight unexpired of the prrnima’ tit hi, 
for the hour of the civil day corresponding with the middle of the 
eclipse, The hour from midnight to the end of the purninsa tit'hé 


Pr 
is already found 12 §1 id mean solar time, and to reduce it to 
sydereal time, »y,) as 21600" fs, to, 21600" x59" 8", do ls 14 53, td 
sidcreal hoars 12 §3, equal to 12 §1 solar hours, 
Da P v 
From the preceding sunrise to midnight fs, eco 43°59 — 
At midnight will remain of the pirnima’ thi, ... i 53 — 


Hour of the civil day at the middle of the eclipse, §6 s2 — 








Deduct the half doration, ides whe: 1 46 25 
Cie 
Beginning of the eclipse, vee - 55 5 88 
Add the whole duration, ... a a0 3 32 50 
End of the ectipse, oi axe ove = 38 35 


“ And the day ar and night containing together 6 tt r 30 the eclipse 
should end 1 33 H ‘before sulitise, according to this calculation. 
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‘The rat day alter the srgation, according fo the Hixduy, was 
mesi-ude, of Sundag: the number of days for which the gbove 
elculation hag keen made, Is praqngo8agas, which divided by 
seven, the oumber of daysin a week are.12057726195 weeks and two 
days; the astronomical day therefore of soma-vdr, or Monday, 
will end at midnight preceding the eclipse ; but the soma-vdr by 
civil computation will cantiaue to the ext ensuing sunrise, and 
this some-vds, by calculating the aumber of dayselapsed from 
the Instant the sun entered the eign 7x/4, to his advance of 
19° 54’ on that sign, will be found to fall on the rgth of the month 
Of Cértic, answering to the 3d of*November? 

The time of the full moon and the duration of the eclipse, 
found by this computation, differ considerably from the Nautical 
Almanac, The Siddhdnta Rahasys and Grahaldghava, compara- 
tively modern treatises, are nearer the truth, yet 4ar.from correct. 
The #Hindus;in determining these phenomena, are satisfied when 
within a few smingtes of the teye time. 
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A comparative statement of this eclipse as predicted in the Nautical 
Almanat, with computations of it made by diffurent Hindu books. 
Those marked (*) are made for’ different meridians, the last I 
believe for Tirknt, 










Equated longitude for midnight at 
Bhdgalpur, supposed in 8° so’ E, from 


NAMES, 
Land, and 88" E. from Greenwich, 








pore |lgore 
6 19 54 12 |— 17 28 28 
619 55 9}~ 17 30 9 


i — 27 35 
to each the ayandasa 19° ax! 27’ 
for the longitude counted according to 
“European astronomers from the Equinoc- 
tial colure. 





. Sdrya Siddhdnta, 
Tables of Macaranda, 
* Grahalaghava, 
Siddhdnta Rahasya, 












, Sérya Siddhanta, 119 5331r 
| Tables of Macaranda, 3 119 53 54 
* Grahaldghava, 


. Siddhdota Rabasya, 79:15 56 949 3 





Stirya Siddhanta, 








3 12 50 
, Tables of Macaranda, 4509 — 
+ * Grahaldghtva, *t4 50 —1 5 56 —|5 18 —| x 56 36 
; Siddhdnta Rahasya, 13 53 —| 5 33 — 14 58 —| 1 49 16 


1* Grabana Maia, a Cata- ra 
logue of Eclipses, } 1606 6 26 4 15 26 — 
j Nautical Almanac, 










XVI. 


On the ANTIQUITY of the INDIAN ZODIAC. 
By the Presivewr. 


| ENGAGE to support an opinion (which the learned and indus« 
trious M, Montucla seems ta treat with extreme contempt) that the 
Indian division of the Zodiac was not berrowed from the Greeks 
or Araés, but, having been known in this country from time im- 
memorial, and being the same in part with that used by other na- 
tions of the old, Hinds race, was probably invented by the first 
progenitors of that race before their dispersion, “The Indians,” 
he says, “ have two divisfons of the Zodiac; one, like that of the 
* Arabs, relating to the moon, and consisting of fwenty-seves equal 
“parts, by which they can tell very nearly the hour of the night; 
“ another relating to the sun, and, like ours, containing twelve signs, 
“to which they have given as many pames, corresponding ith 
those which we have borrowed from the Greets.” All that Is true ; 
but he adds, “It is highly probable that they received them at some 
“time or another by the fatervention of the Avaés; for no man, 
“ surely, can persuade himself, that it isthe ancient division of the 
“Zodiac formed, according to some authors, by the forefathers of 
* mankind, and still preserved among the Hindus.” Now I under- 
take to prove, that the Judian Zodiac was not borrowed mediately 
or directly from the Arabs or Greeks ; and, since the solar division 
of it in Judia is the samein substance with that used in Greece, we 
may reasonably conclude, that both Greeks and Hindus received it 
from an older nation, who first gave names to tha luminaries of 
heaven, and from whom both Greeks and Hindus, as their similarity 
ia language and religion fully evinces, had a common descent, 

The same writer afterwards intimates, that “the time when 
“ Indian astronomy feceived its most considerable improvement, 
“from which it has now, as he imagines, wholly declined, was eithgr 
“the age when the Arabs, who established themselves in Petsie 
“and Sogdiana, had a great intercourse with the A/idus, or that, 
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“@hen the successors of Chengts united both Arads and Hindus 
“under one vast dominion.” it is not the object of this essay to 
correct the historical errors in she passage last-cited, nor to defend 
the astronomers of Jndia from whe charge of gross ignorance in 
regard to the figyre pf the earth and the distagees of the heayenly 
bodies: a charge, which Montucla very boldly makes on the autho- 
tity, I believe, of father Sexcigt. I qill only remark, that, in our 
conversations with the Pandits,we must never confound the sys- 
tam of the Jyaxtishions, or mathematical sstepnomers, with that 
of the Peurdxices,or pactios! fabulists ; for to each # confusion 
alons must we impute the many mistakes of Huropeans on the 
subject of Indian acience. A venerable mathematician of this 
proviace, named Rémackandra, sow in hiseightieth year, visited 
mae lately at Crishvanager ; and part pf his discourse wap so ap- 
plicable to the inquicies, which I was thea making, that,as acon aa 
he loft mp, I committed it to writing. “The Ponrgnizs,” he said, 
“will tell you, that our earth is a plane fignee studded with eight 
“ mountains, and surrounded by seven eons of eailk, nectar, and 
“other fluids; that the gart which me inbabit ia onc of aeven 
“iglands, to which claves smaller isles age auboxdinate ; thet a God, 
“gliding on a huge dapkant, guards cach of the aight regions ; and 
“ghat a mountain of gold sises and gleams.in the centre ; but we 
“ believe the earth tp be shaped like a Cadamba fruit, or spheroidal, 
“and admit oply four ocaana of salt water, all which we name 
“from the four cardinal paints, and in which,are many great pen- 
“Insplag, with innumergbie islands, They will tell you that a dra- 
“ gon’s,head awallows the moan, and thus -causes an eclipse ; but 
“we know that the supposed head and tail of the dmgon meay 
“only the nodes, or points formed by jintersgctions of tha ecliptic 
“and moon’s orbit. In short, they have imagined a system which 
“exists only in.thelr fancy ; hut we consider nothing qs true with- 
“out such evidence as cannot be questioned.” I equid not.per- 
fectly understand the qld Gymupagphist, hon he tald me that the 
Réds'ichacra, or Circle of Signs (for a0 be called the Zodiac) was 
dike.a Déustive fower,; meaning the Rotunda, tp, which the Saupe? 
name has been softened, and the flower of whigh,is ognical,or 
‘Shaped like a funnel, At first I thought thatihe,alluded to a pro- 
jection of the hemisphere on the plane of the colure,and to the 
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. 
atigte formed by the s¢liptic and equator; bat a younger astrono- 
rier, named Wiedyaea, who eante forward to see ne, assured me 
that they meant only the circular mouth of tke funnel, oc the base 
of the cona; and that [t was usual among their ancient writera to 
borrow front fraits and Sowers their appelations of several plane 
and solld Ggares: . Qe 

From the two Srithmans, whom I have just named, I learned 
the following curious particulars; and you may depend on my 
accuracy in répeating them, since I wrote them in their presence, 
as well as corrected what I had written, till they pronounced it 
perfect. They divide a great circle, as we dd, into three hundred 
and sixty degrees, called by them ansas, Or portions ; of which they, 
like us, allot thirty to each of the twelve signs, in this order: 


Mésha, the Ram. Tula, the Balance. 
Verisha, the Bull. * 8. Veishchica, the Scorpion. 
Mit kuna, the Pair. . Dhanus, the Bow. 

4. Carcafa, the Crab. Macara, the Sea-Monater, 
Sitka, the Lion. Cimbha, the Ewer, 
Canyé, tha Virgin, 12, Mina, the ish. . 


The figuees of the twelve asterisins, thus denoeimated with 
respect to the eun, ape specified by Sripeti, author of the Retna- 
smdid, in Sanscret verses; which I produce as wy vouchers in the 
original, with a verbal translation: 


Méshfdayé néma samdnaripi, 
Vindgaddédhyam mit’honam orlyugmam, 
oats dadhat{ cardbhy4m 

Névi st/hita vdritfi canyacaiva. 

Tuld tulébhrit pretimdnapdnir 

Dhanur dhanushtdn hayawat pardagah, * 
Mrigdénanah sydn macaré’’ha cumbhah 
Scandhé ceré rictaghdtam dadhdnah, 
Anyanyapgichch’habhimuc’hd hi mfnah 
Matsyadwayam swast/halachdrinédmi. 


“The vam, bull, crab, lion, and scorpion, have the figures Of 
“those five animals respectively : the gaiy are 2 damsel playing on 
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“a Vind, and a youth wieldigg a mace ; the virgin stands on a 
“ boat in water, holding in one hand a lamp, in the other an ear 
“of rice-corn ; the balance is held by a weigher with a weight in 
"one hand ; the dow, by an archer, whose hinder parts are like 
“those of a horse ; the sea-monster haa the face of an antelope ; 
“the ewer is a waterpot borne on the shoulder of a man, who 
"empties it ; the /isk are two with their heads turned to each other's 
* tai nd 2il these are supposed to be in such places as suit 
“thelr several natures,” - 

To each of the twenty-seven lunar stations, which they call 
nachastvas, they allow’ thirteen ansos and one third, or thirteen 
degrees twenty minutes; aod thelr names appear in the order of 
the signs, but without any regard to the figures of them : 





Aswind, Megha Mala, 
Bharani. Parva p’halguni.  Parvdshdidhd, 
Critica, Uttara phalguni. Uttardshauna, 
Réhint. Hasta, Srdvana, 
Mrigasiras. Chitra. Dhanisht’A. 
A’rdra. Swat, Satabbisha. 
Punarvasu, Visdeha, Purva bhddrapada. 
Pushya. Aourddha, Uttarabhddrapada, 
9. Asiésha. 18. Jytsht'ha, 27. Révati. 


Between the twenty-first and twenty-second constellations, we 
find in the plate three stars, called AdAjz ; but they are the last 
quarter of the asterism immediately preceding, or the later Ashdr, 
as the word is commonly pronounced. A complete revolution of 
the moon, with respect to the stars, being made in twenty-seven 
days, odd ours, minutes, and seconds, and perfect exactness being 
either not attained by the Aids, or not required by them, they 
fixed on the number twenty-seven, and inserted AdAijit for some 
astrological purpose in their nuptial ceremonies, The drawing, 
from which the plate was engraved, seems Intended to represent 
the figures of the twenty-seven constellations, together with Adkist#, 
af they are described in three stanzas by the author of the 
Retnamdla: 
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1, Turagamuc’hasadricsham yénirépam cshurdbbam, 
Sacdtasamam at/hairlasydttaméngéna tulyam, 
Marigrihagara chacrdbh4ni gélépamam bham, 
Sayanasadrigamanyachchétra Paryancardipam, 

2. Hastdcdrayutam cha maucticasamam 

ch4nyat pravdiépamam, 

Dhrishyam térana sanpibham balinibham, 
satcundgldbham param ; . 

Crudhyateésarivicraména sadrigani, 
sayyésaménam param, 

Anyad dentivildsavat st’hitamatah 
gringdtacavyacti bham, 


3. Trivicramdbham cha mridangarépam, 
‘Viittam tatényadyamalébhwaydébham, 
Paryancardipam gnurajénucdram, 

¢ — Ityévam asw4dibbachacrartiipam. 


“ A horse’s head, yéni or bhaga, a razor, a wheeled carriage, 
“the head of an antelope, a gem, a house, an arrow, a wheel, another 
“ house, a bedstead, another bedstead, a hand, a pearl, a piece of coral, 
“‘afestoon of leaves, an oblation to the Gods, a rich ear-ring, the 
il of a fierce lion, a couch, the tooth of a wanton elephant, near 
“ which is the kernel of the Sringdtaca wut, the three footsteps of 
" Vishnu, a tabor, a circular jewel, a two-faced image, another couch, 
“and a smaller sort of tabor ; such are the figures of Aswint aud 
“ the rest in the circle of lunar constellations,” 





The Hinds draughtsman has very ill represented most of the 
figures ; and he has transposed the two Ashdras as well as the 
two Bhadrapads ; but his figure of Abésit, which looks like our 
ace of hearts, has a resemblance tothe kernel of the trapa: 4 ° 
curious water-plant described in a separate essay, In another 
Sanserit book the figures of the same coustellatious are thus varied : 

Dt 
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A horse's head. A straight tail, A couch, 
Yéni, or bhage. Two stars S. to N. & winnowing fan.- 


A flame. Two, N. to S Anotber. 

A waggon. A hand. Ann arrow. 

A cat’s paw. A pearl. A tabor, 

One bright star. Ked saffron, ~ circle of stars. 

& bow, A festoon. &. staff for burdens. 

A child's pencil, A snake, The beam of a balance. 


9. Adog’s tail, 38, A boar’s head. 27, A fish. 


From twelve of the asterisms just enumerated are derived the 
names of the twelve Jndian months, in the usual form of patrony- 
mics ; for the Paurdnics, who reduce all nature to a system of 
emblematical mythology, auppose a celestial nymph to preside 
over each of the constellations, and feign that the God Sdéma, or 
Lunus, having wedded twelve of them, became the father of twelve 
Genti, or Months, who are vamed after their several mothers ; but 
the Jyantishicas assert, that, when their funar year was arranged 
by former astronomers, the moon was at the full ineach month on 
the very day when it entered the wacshatra, from whieh that month 
is denominated, The manter in which the derivatives are formed, 
will best appear by @ compatison of the months with their several 
constellations 


A‘Swina, Chaitra. 
Cartica, 8. Vaisdcvha. 
Margasirsha, Jyaish’Vha, 
4. Pausha. A’shara. 
Magha. « Srdvana. 
P'hdiguna. 12, Bb&dra, 


The third month fs also called A’grahkdyana (whence the com- 
one word Agron is corrupted) from another name of Afrigas‘eras, 

* Nothing can be more ingenious than the memorial verses, in 
whiclt.the Windus have a custom of linking together a aumber of 
ideas” otherwise unconnected, and of chaining, as it were, the 
“mefnory by aregutar measure : thus by putting teeth for thirty- 
two, Rudra for eleven, season for six, arrew or element for Give, 
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ocean, Véda, or age, for four, Réma, ‘fire, ar quality for three, ey, or 
Cumdre for two, and earth or moon far one, they have composed 
four lines, which express the aumber of stars in each of the twenty; 
seven asterisms : 


Vahni tri ritwishu gunépdu critéghibhita, 
Baadswinétra Zara bhicu yugdbdhi rimdh, 
Rudr&bdhirdmagunavédagaté dwiyugma, 
Deatd budhalrabhihitéh cramagé bhatérah. 


That is, “ three, three, six ; fie, three, one ; four, three, five ; 
“ five, two, two ; five, one, one ; four, four, three ; eleven, four, and 
“ three ; three, four, an hundred ; two, two, thirty-two, Thus have 
“ the stars of the lunar constellations, in the order as they appear, 
“been numbered Sy the wise.” 

If the stanza was correctly repeated to me, the two Ashdrds 
are considered as one asterism, and AdAiji¢ as three separate stars ; 
but { suspect an error in the third lind, because dwiddna, or two 
and five would suit the metre ag well as bdhirdma ; and because 
there were only three Védas in the early age, when, it is probable, 
the stars were enumerated and the technical verse composed, 

° Two lunar stations, or mansions, and a quarter are co-extensive, 
we see, with one sign ; and nine stations correspond with four signs, 
By counting, therefore, thirteen degrees and twenty minutes from 
the first star in the head of the Ram, inclasively, we find the whole 
extent of Aswini, and shall be able to ascertain the other stars with 
sufficient accuracy ; but first let as exhibit 2 comparative table of 
both Zodiacs, denoting the mansions, as in the Vérdnes alinanac, 
by the first letters or syllables of thelr names: 
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Mouths, Solar ‘Asterisms, Mansions. 
A‘swin Mésh A +bh + = 
Cartic ‘Veish = 4rd + = 

F ; M 3P 
Agrahayan Mithun — + e+ a 
° — 
Paush J Carcat 4 = + pt dg 
ar ‘ Ps 3 
Magh Sith m +PU + — 
«3 ch 
Pehdlgun Canya + h + = 
- a 
Chaite Tala Stet = 
Vaisic'h Vrisehie 8. +a t+ jue 
LY ' 
oe ca 
Jaish’'h Dhanu mi + ph + — 
4 
A'shar Macar +S + a 
2 
Fi gh . we 
Srdvan Chambh = +e + = 
4 
Bhadr Min 12, = 


Hence we may readily know the stars in each mansion, as they 
follow in order; 


Lunar Mansions, Solav Asterisms, Stars. 
Aswini Ram, Threein and oear the head, 
Bharani, —_— Three, in the tail, 
Gritica, Bull, Siz, of the Plejads. 
Réhini, —_— Five, in the head and neck. 
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Lunar Mansions, Solar Asterisms: 














Mrigasiras, Pair. 
A’rdra. 

Panarvasi, ~~ 
Pishya. Crab, 
Asiésha, Lion 
Magha, 7 
Piurvap'halgint, oc 
‘Uttarap'halginl, Virgin 
Hasta, 

Chitra, 

Swatl, * Balance 
Vis’dc’ha, —— 
Andradha, Scorpion 
Jyésht’ha, _— 
Mila. Bow 
Purvdshddha, 
“Uttardéshéaha, Sea-monster, 
Srévana, 

Dhbanisht'a, Ewer 
Satabhisha, _ 
Parvabhddrapada = Fish 
Uttarabhddrapada. —— 
Révati. _ 


235 
Stars. 


Three,in or near the feet, per- 
{ “haps in the Galaxy. 
One, on the knee, 
i in the heads, breast, and 
« shoulder, 
Three, in the body and claws, 
Five, in the face ‘and mane. 
Five, in the Jeg and haunch, 
Two ; one in the tail. 
Two, on the arm and zone, 
Five, near the hand, 
One, in the spike, 
One, in the N. Scale, 
Four, beyond it, 
Four,in the body. 
“Three, in the tail. 
Eleven, to the point of the 
{ arrow. 
Two, in the leg. 
Two, in the horn, 
Three, in the tail. 
Four, in the arm, 
Many, in the stream, 
Two, in the first fish, 
Two, in the cord, 
Thirty-two, in the second fish 
* and cord, 


‘Wherever the Jidian drawing differs from the qemorial verse 
in the Retnamdla, 1 have preferred the authority of the writer to 
that of the painter, who has drawn some terrestrial things with so 
little similitade, that we must not implicitly rely on his represen- 
tation of objects merély celestial, He seems particularly to hava 


erred in the atars of Dhanishta, 


For the assistance of those who may be Inclined to re-exaweine 
the twenty-seven constellations with a chart before them, I subjoin 
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@ table of the degrees to which the nacskatras extend respectively 
from the first star in the asterism of Aries, which we now see near 
the beginning of the sign Zanrus, asit was placed in the ancient 
sphere. 


N. DM. N. Dd. M. ON. D. M, 
L 13°, 20’. x. 133% 20% XIX, 253°. 20%, 
WW. 26. 40. XL 146°. 40". XX. 266°, "40, 
Ill. 40% o% XII 160". oo, XXIL “280°. o, 
IV. 53%. 20. «= XIIL 173%. ao, XXII. 293°. 20. 
V. 66. 40. XIV. 186% go’. | XXIII, 305%. go’. 
VI. 80°. of XV. 200% oe. XXIV. 320°, o” 
VIL 93°. 20%. XVI 213% 20%, XXV. 333.20" 
VIII, 106°. 40%, XVIL 226. 40% XXVI 446. 40% 
IX, 120%’, XVUHI. 240°. oo’, XXVIL 360. 90%. 


The asterisms of the first column are in the signs of Zaurus, 
Gemini, Cancer, Leo; those of the second, in Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, 
Sagittarius ; and those of the third, in Capricornus, Aquarius, 
Pisces, Avies, We cannot err much therefore, in any series of three 
constellations ; for, by counting 13° 20’ forwards and backwards,, 
we find the spaces occupied by the two extremes, and the intermc- 
diate space belongs of course to the middlemost, It is not meant 
that the division of the Hindu Zodiac into such spaces is exact to a 
minute, or that every star of each asterism must necessarily be 
found in the space to which it belongs ; but the computation will be 
accurate enough for our purpose, and no lunar mansion can be very 
remote from the path of the moon. How Father Souciet could 
dream that Viséckd was in the Northera Crown, I can hardly com- 
prehend ; but it surpasses all comprehension that M. Basfly should 
copy his dream, and give reasons to support it ; especially as four 
stars, arranged pretty much like those in the Jedien figure, present 
themselves obviously near the Balance, or the Scorpion, [ have aot 
the boldness to exhibit the individual stars ineach mansion, distin- 
guished in Bayer's method, by Greek letters, because, though I have 
little doubt that the five stars of Asishd, in the form of a wheel, are 
% %0 4 of the Lior, and those of Af#2 7,6.3,% Ong) 0% im, 
of the Sagitary: and though I thiok many of the others equally 
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clear, yet, where the number of stafs in a mansion is less than three, 
or even than four, it is not easy to fix on them with confidence ; 
and I must wait, antil some young Hindu astronomer, with a good 
tmemory aad good eyes, can attend my leisure on serene nights at 
the proper seasons, to point out in the firmament itself the several 
stars of all the constellatiofs for which he can find names in the 
Sanseri¢ language. The only stars, except those in the Zodtac, 
that have yet been distinctly named to ote, are the Septarshi, 
Dhruva, Avindhatt, Visknupad, Mdtrimandel ; aod, in the southera 
hemisphere, Agastye, or Canopus, The twenty-seven Ydga stars, 
indeed, have partitular names, ‘in the order of the zacshatras, to 
which they belong ; and since we learn® that the Hindus have deter- 
tmined the latitude, longitude, and right ascension of eack,it might be 
useful to exhibit the list of them : but at present I can only subjuin 
the names of twenty-seven Vdgas, or divisions of the Ecliptic. 


Viskcambha, Ganda. Parigha. 
Priti, Vriddhi. Siva, 
A'yushimat, Dhruva. Siddha, 
Saubhdgya, Vydghdta. Sddhya, 
Sbbhana. Hershano. Subha. 
Atiganda, Vajra, Sucra, 
Sucarman, Asry. Brahman. 
Dhs tts, Vyatipdta, Indra. 
Stila, Vartyas, Vardhriti, 


Having shown in what manner the Hindus arrange the 
Zodsacal stats with respect to the sun and moon, let us proceed tg 
our principal subject, the antiquity of that double arrangement. In 
the first place, the Brdkmans were always too proud to borrow 
their science from the Greeks, Arabs, Moguis, or any nation of 
MldéchcW has, a5 they cali those who are ignorant of the Védas, 
and have not studied the language of the Gods. They have often 
repeated to me the fragment of an old verse, which they now use 
Proverbially, sa wfchd yavandiparah, or no base creature can be 
lower than a Yavan} by which name they formerly meant an 
Jomian or Greek, and now mean a Mogul, or generally, a Muselinan 
‘When I mentioned to different Pandsts, at several times, and ia 

* Seep. air, 
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several places, the opinion of Afontucta, they could not prevail on 
themselves to oppose it by serious argument ; but some laughed 
heartily ; others, with a sarcastic smile, said it was a pleasant 
imagination ; and all seemed to think it a notion bordering on 
phrenzy, In fact, although the figures of the twelve Judian signs 
bear a wonderful resemblance to those of the Grecian, yet they are 
too much varied fora mere copy, and the nature of the variation 
proves them to be original; nor is the resemblance more extraordi- 
nary than that, which has often been observed, between our Gothic 
days of the week and those of the Hindus, which are dedicated to 
the same luminaries, and (what is yet more singular) revolve in the 
same order Ravi, the Sun ; Soma, the Moon; Mangala, Tuisco ; 
Budha, Woden; Vrikaspati, Thor; Sucra, Freya; Sani, Sater; yet 
ho man ever imagined that the Jndians borrowed’so remarkable an 
arrangement from the Gotks or Germans. ,On the planets I will 
only observe, that Szcra, the regent of Venus, is, like all the rest, a 
male deity, named also Usanac, and believed to bea sage of infi- 
nite learning; but Zokrak, the Ndhid of the Persians,is a goddess 
like the Freya of our Saxon progenitors, The drawing, therefore, 
of the planets, which was brought into Bengal by Mr. Johnson, 
relates to the Persian system, and represents the genii supposed tc 
preside over them, exactly as they are described by the poet Hatift: 
“ He bedecked the firmament with stars, and ennobled this earth 
“with the race of men ; he gently turned the auspicious new moon 
“of the festival, like a bright jewel, round the ancle of the sky ; 
“he placed the Hindu Saturn on the seat of that restive elephant, 
“the revolving sphere, and put the rainbow into his hand, as a hook 
“to coerce the intoxicated, beast ; he made silken strings of sun- 
“beams for the lute of Venus; and preseuted Jupiter, who saw 
“ the felicity of true religion, with a rosary of clustering pleiads, 
“The bow of+the sky became that of Mars when he was honoured 
“with the command of the celestial host ; for God conferred sov- 
“ereignty on the Sun ; and squadrons of stars were his army.” 

The names and forms of the lunar constellations, especially of 
Bharant and Abhisit, indicate a simplicity of manners peculiar to an 
ancient people ; and they differ entirely from those of the Arabian 
sy$tem, in which the very first asterism appears in the dual number, 
because it consists only of two stars, Afensil, or the place of alighting 
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properly signifies a station or stage, and thence is used for an 
ordinary day’s journey; and that idea seems better appiled than 
wansion to so incessant a traveller as the moon ; the sendsilu'l 
éamayr, or lunar stages, of the Arabs have teventy-eight names, in the 
following order, the particls/ being understood before every word : 


Sharatan, Nathrah, Ghaff, [Dhabik’, 
Bitain. Tarf, Zubdnfyah, = Bulg&. 
Thurayy’e —‘Jabhah, Tcl. Sutd. 
Debaran. Zubrah. » Kalb, Akhbiya. 
Hakdab. Sarfah, » Shaulah.. Mukdim, 
Handah. Awwa, Naa, | Makhir, 


7. Dhirda, 14. Simac, at. Beldah, 28, Risha. 


Now, if we can trust the Arabian lexicographers, the number 
of stars in their several ensils rarely agrees with those of the 
Indians ; and two such nations must natorally have observed, and 
might naturally have named, the principal stars near which the 
moon passes in the course of each day, without any communication 
on the subject. There is no evidence, indeed, of a communication 
begween the Hindus and Arabs on any subject of literature of 
science; for, though we have reason to believe that a commercial 
Sntercourse subsisted in very early times between Yemen and the 
western coast of Jndra, yet the Brdkmans, who alone are permitted 
to read the six Véddngas, one of which is the astronomical Sdstra, 
were not then commercial, and, most probably, neither could nor 
would have conversed with Aradian merchants. The hostile irrup- 
tion of the Araés into Hindustdén, inthe eighth century, and that 
of the Moguls under Cheygts, in the thirteenth, were not likely to 
change the astronomical system of the indus ; but the supposed 
consequences of modern revolutions are out of the question ; for, 
if any historical records be true, we know with as positive certainty, 
that Amarsink and Cd/idds composed their works before the birth 
of Christ, as that Menander and Terence wrote before that impor- 
tant epoch. Now the twélve signs and twenty-seven mansions are 
mentioned, by the several names before exhibited, in a Sanscrit 
vocabulary by the first of those Zndiax authors; and the second of 


them frequently alludes to Adin? and the rest by name in his 
Et 
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Fatal Ring, bis Children of the Sun, and his Birth of Cumdra j 
from which poem J produce two Hines, that sry evidence may mot 
seem to be collected from mere conversation — 


Maite muhdett dadgldnch’handna, 
Vogam gatdsuttarap’halganisho. 


“When the stars of Utterop'halgwe had foined i in a fortunate 
howr the fawn-spotted moon.” 

This testimony being decisive ‘against the conjecture of M, 
Monincla, I need not trge the great antiquity of M/enn's Institutes, 
in which the twenty-seven asterisme are called the daughters of 
Dacska and the eonsorts of Séma, or the Moon ; aor rely on the 
testimony of the Brdkmans, who asssure me with one voice, that 
the names of the Zodiacal stars occur in the Védas ; three of which 
J firmly betieve, from internal and externa) evidence, to be more 
than three thousand years old, Having therefore proved what 3 
engaged to prove, 1 will close my essay witha general observation, 
‘The result of Netoton’s researches into the history of the primitive 
sphere was, “that the practice of observing the stars began in Egypt 
“in the days of Ammon, and was propagated thence by conquest 
“in the reign of his son Sisac,into Afric, Europe, and Asia ; since 
“which time Ailas formed the sphere of the Lydions; Chiron, that 
“of the Greeks ; and the Chaldeans, a sphere of thelr own.” Now 
1 hope, on some other occasions, to sathfy the public, as I have 
perfectly satisfied myself, that “the practice of observing the stars 
“began, with the rodiments of civil society, in the country of those 
“whom we call Chaldeays ; from which it was propagated into 
Egypt, India, Greece, Italy, and Scandinavia, before the reign of 
* Sisac or Sdcya, who by conquest spread a new system of religion 
“and philosophy from the Wile to the Ganges about a thousand 
“years before Christ; but that Chéron and At/as were allegorical or 
* mythological personages, and ought to have no place ia the serions 
“history of our species.” 


XVIL. 
Ae Account of the KINGDOM of NE'PA‘L, 
By Father Giuseern, 


PREPECT OF TRE ROMAN MESON, 


“Communicated by Joun Sone, Bay. 


Sur kingdom of Wépd?is situated to the north-east of Patna, at 
the distance of ten or eleven days journey from that city. The 
common road to it lies through the kingdom of Macwanpur; but 
the missionaries and many other persons enter it on the Betila quar. 
ter, Within the distance of four days journey from N4dl the road 
Is good in the plains of Hsndustén, but in the mountains it is bad, 
marrow, and dangerous. ‘At the foof of the hills the country is 
called Zeridni ; and there the air is very unwholesome from the 
middle of Marck to the middle of November ; and people in theie 
passage catch a disorder, called in the language of that country Ad 
which is a putrid fever, and of which the generality of people who 
are attacked with it die in a few days; but on the plains there is no 
appreheasion of {t. Although the coad be very narrow and incon- 
wensent for three or four days at the passes of the hills, where it is 
tecessary to cross and recross the civer more than fifty times, yet, 
on reaching the interior mountain before you descend, you have an 
agteeable prospect of the extensive plain of Nui, resembling an 
amphitheatre covered with populous towits and villages: the circum. 
ference of the plain is about 200 miles, a little irregular, and sur. 
vounded by hills on all sides, so that no person can enter or come 
out of it without passing the mountains, 

There are three principal cities in th¢ plain, each of which was 
the capital of an independent kingdom ; the principal city of the 
three is situated to the uprthward of the plain, and is called Carf- 
méndé: it contains about 18,000 houses ; and this kingdom from 
south to north extends fo the distance of twelve or thirteen dayq 
journey as fas as the borders of 714s, aud is almost as extensive 
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from east to west. The king of Cotfhmdndd bas always about fifty 
thousand soldiers in bis service. The second city to the southwest 
Of Cathmdndé is called Lelit Pattax, where 1 resided about four 
years ; it contains near 24,000 houses ; the southern boundary of 
this kingdom is at the distance of four days journey, bordering on 
the kingdom of Afacwanpur. The third principal city to the east of 
Lelit Pattan is called Bhdigds ; it contains about 12,000 families, 
extends towards the east to the distance of five or six days journey, 
and borders upon another nation, also independent, called Cirdéas, 
who profess no religion. Besides these three principal cities, there 
are many other large‘and less considerable towns or fortresses, one 
of which is Zine, and another Cipof, each of which contains about 
8,000 houses, and is very populous, All those towns, both great 
and small, are well built ; the houses are constructed of brick, and 
are three or four stories high ; their appartments are not lofty ; they 
have doors and windows of wood, well worked and arranged with 
great regularity, The streets of all theis towns are paved with brick 
or stone, with a regular declivity to carry off the water. In almost 
every street of the capital towns there ara also good wells made of 
moné, from which the water passes through several stone-canals for 
the public benefit, In every town there are large square varandas, 
well built, for the accommodation of travellers and the public, These 
varandas are called Padi ; and there are also many of them, as well 
as wells, in different parta of the country for public use. There are 
also, on the outside of the great towns, smal! square reservoirs of 
water, faced with brick, with a good road to walk upon, and a large 
flight of steps for the convenience of those who choose to bathe, 
A piece of water of this kind on the outside of the city of CafA- 
sdndti, was at least 200 feet long on each,side of the square ; and 
every part of its workmanship had a good appearance, 

The religion of Népdl is of two kinds: the more ancient is 
professed by many people who call themselves Baryesu: they 
pluck out all the hair from their heads ; their dress is of course red 
woollen cloth, and they wear a cap of the same: they are considered 
as people of the religious order ; and theit religion prohibits them 
from martying, as it is with the Lamas of 7%bet, from which country 

‘their religion was originally brought ; but in Wépd/ they do not ob- 
serve this rule, except at their discretion, They have large monas- 
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teries, in which every one has a separate apartment, or place of 
abode ; they observe also particular festivals, the principal of which 
is called Ydtrd in their language, and continues a month or longer, 
according to the pleasure of the king. The ceremony consists in 
drawing an idol, which at Le/it Pattan is called Baghero®, in a large 
and richly ornamented cag, covered With gilt copper: round about 
the idol stand the fing and the principal Baryesus ;’and in this 
manner the vehicle is almost every day drawn through some one of 
the streets ef the city by the inhabitants, who run about beating 
and playing upon every kiad of instrument their country affords, 
which make an inconceiveable noise, . 

The other religion, the more common of the two, is that of the 
Brdhmens, and is the same as is followed in Hindustan, with the 
difference that jn thé latter country, the Hindus being mixed 
with the Mohammedans, their religion also abounds with many 
Prejudices, and is not strictly observed; whereas in Ndi, 
where there are no Muselnans (except one Cashmirian merchant) 
the Hind religion is practised in its greatest purity, Every day 
of the month they class under its proper name, when certain sacri- 
fices are to be performed and certain prayers offered up in their 
temples, The placds of worship are more in number in their 
towns than, I believe, are to be found in the most populous and 
most flourishing cities of Christendom; many of them are magni- 
ficient according to their ideas of architecture, and constructed at 
a very considerable expence ; some of them have four or five square 
cupolas; and in some of the temples two or three of the extreme 
cupolas, as well as the doors and windows of them, are decorated, 
with gilt copper, 

In the city of Lefi# Pat/an the temple of Baghero was conti- 
guous to my habitation, and was more valuable, on account of the 
gold, silver, and jewels it contained, than even the house of the 
king. Besides the large temples, there are also many small ones, 
which have stairs, by which a single person may ascend on the 
outside all around them; and some of those small temples have 
four sides, other six, vith small stone or marble pillars, polished 
very smooth, with two or three pyramidal stories, and al! their orna- 


I ewppose a ame of ZAageat oc Crishaa ; but Bhdrgw is Mohadés and BWjri or 
vai tense ibe Thedan = - i 
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ments well gilt and neatly worked, according to their ideas of taste : 
and I think, that, if Zurogeans should ever gointo Vépdi, they 
might take some models from those little temples, especially from 
the two which are in the great court of Let Patten, before tha 
royal palace. On the outside of some of their temples there are 
also great square pillars of single stones, from twenty to thirty feet 
high, upon which they place their idols, superbly gilt. The greatest 
number of their temples have a good stone staircase in the middia 
of the four squares, and at the end of each flight of stairs there are 
lines cut out of stones on both sides. Round about their temples 
there are also bells, which the peop'e ring on particular occasions ; 
and when they are at prcyers, many cupolas are also quite filled 
with little bells, hanging by cords in the inside, about the distance 
of a foot from each other, which make a great noise on that quarter 
where the wind conveys the sound. Thera are not only superb 
temples in their great cities, but also within their castles, 

To the eastward of Cat‘Amdudd, at the distance of two or three 
miles, there is a place called Tol, by which there flows a small 
river, the water of which is esteemed holy, according to their super- 
stitious ideas ; and thither they carry people of high rank, when 
they are thought to be at the point of death,’ At this place there 
is a temple, which is not inferior to the best and richest in any of 
the capital cities, They also have it on tradition, that, at two of 
three places in Nédi, valuable treasures are concealed under 
ground, One of those places they believe is Zo/x ; but no one is 
permitted to make use of them except the king, and that only in 
cases of necessity. Those treasures, they say, have been accumu- 
lated in this manner: When any temple had become very rich from 
the offerings of the people, it was destroyed, and deep vaults dug 
under ground, oneabove another, in which the gold, silver, gilt 
copper, jewels, and every thing of value were deposited. When 
3 was in Nid), Gainprejas, king of Catkmdnds, being in the utmost 
distress for money to pay his troops, in order to support himself 
against Prif kwindrdyan, ordered search to be made for the treasures 
of Zolu ; and, having dagto a considerable depth under ground, 

came to the first vault; from which his people took to the 
walge of a lac of rupees in gilt copper, with which Gatnprejas paid 
his troops, exclusive of a number of small Ggures in gold, or gilt 
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copper, which the people who had made the search had privately 
+ carried off ; and this I know very well; because one evening as I 
was walking in the country alone, a poor man, whom I met on the 
road, made me an offer of a figure of an idol in gold, or copper gilt, 
which might be Give or six sicca weight, and which he cautiously 
preserved under his arm ; Uut I declined accepting it, The people of 
Gainprejas had not completely emptied the first vault, when the 
army of Prifhwiidrdyan arrived at Tolx, possessed themselves of 
the place where the treasure was deposited, and closed the door of 
the vault, having first replaced all the copper there had been on the 
outside, . . we 
To the westward also of the great city of Le/it Pattax, at the 
distance of only threg miles, is a castle called Banga, in which 
there isa magnificent temple. No one of the missionaries ever 
entered into this castle, because the people who have the care of it 
bave such a scrupulous veneration for this temple, that no person is 
permitted to enter it with his shoes ons and the missionaries, unwill- 
ing to shew such respect to their false deities, never entered it, But 
when I was at Vépdi,this castle being in the possession of the people 
of Gérehd, the Commgndant of the castle and of the two forts which 
vorder on the road, being a friend of the missionaries, gave me an 
invitation to his bouse, as he had occasion for a little physic for 
himself and some of his people: I then, under the protection of 
the Commandant, entered the castle several times, and the people 
durst not oblige me to take off my shoes, Ons day, when I was at 
the Commandant’s house, he had occasion to go into the varanda, 
which is at the bottom of the great court facing the temple, where 
all the chiefs dependent upon his orders were assembled, and where 
also was collected the wealth of the temple ; aad, wishing to speale 
to me before I went away, he called me into the varanda. From 
this incident I obtained a sight of the temple, and then passed by 
the great court which was in front: it is entirely marble almost 
blue, but interspersed with Jarge flowers of bronze well disposed, 
to form the pavement of the great court-yard, the magnificence of 
which astonished me ; aod I do not believe there is apother equal 
to it in Burape, Ui 
. Besides the magnificence of the temples, which their cities ad 
towns contain, there are many other rarities. At Cafdmdxds, op 
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one side of the royal garden, there is a targe fountain, in which is one 
of their idols, called Nérdyax. This idol isof blue stone, crowned 
and sleeping on a mattress of the same kind of stone; and the 
idol and the mattress appear as floating upon the water. This stone 
machine is very large: I believe it to be eighteen or twenty feet 
long, and broad in Proportion ; but well worked, and in good repair, 

In a wall of the royal palace of CatAmdndi, which is built 
upon the coutt before the palace, there is a great stone of a single 
piece, which is about fifteen feet long, and four or five feet thick: 
on the top of this great stone there are four square holes at equal 
distances from each other, In the inside ofthe wall they pour 
water into the holes, and in the courtside, each hole having a closed 
canal, every person may draw water to drink. At the foot of the 
stone is a large ladder, by which people ascend ta drink; but the 
curiosity of the stone consists in its being quite covered with cha- 
tactera of different languages cut upon it. Some tines contain the 
characters of the language of the country ; others the characters of 
Tibet, others Persian, others Greek, besides several others of different 
nations; and in the middle there is a line of Roman characters, 
which appears In this form AVTOMNEW INTER LHIVERT; 
but none of the inhabitants have any knowledge how they came. 
there, nor do they know whether or not any Zuropean had ever been 
in Népdl before the missionaries, who arrived there only the begin- 
ning of the present century, They are manifestly two French 
names of seasons, with an Englisk word between them, 

There is also to the northward of the city of Cafhmdndé a hill 
called Stmdi, upon which are some tombs of the Lamas of Tibet, 
and other people of high rank.of the same nation, The monuments are 
constructed after various forms; two or three of them are pyrami- 
dal, very high and wel! ornamented ; so that they have a very good 
appearance, aud may be seen at a considerable distance. Round 
these monuments are remarkable stones covered with characters, 
which probably are the inscriptions of some of the inhabitants of 
Tibet, whose bones were interred there. The natives of Wéd/ not 
only look upon the hill as sacred, but imagine it is protected by 
heir idols ; and, from this erroneous supposition, never thought of 
stationing troops there for the defence of it, although it be a post 
of great importance, and only at a short mile’s distance from the 
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city: but during the time of hostilities 2 party of Privhwlidrdyan's 
troops being pursued by those of Gaingrejas, the former, to save 
themselves, fled to this hill, and, apprehending no danger from its 
Buardian idols, they possessed themselves of it, and erected a fortifi- 
cation (in their own style) to defend themselves, In digging the 
ditches round the fort,,whtch were adjoining to the tombs, they 
found considerable pieces of gold, with a quantity of which metal 
the corpses of the grandees of Zidet are always interred ; and when 
the war was énded, I myself went to see the monuments upon the 
hills, 

I believe that tHe kingdom of Négd/is very ancient, because it 
has always preserved its peculiar language and independence ; but 
the cause of its ruin is.the dissention which subsists among the 
three kings. Altet the death of their sovereign, the nobles of Le/it 
Patten nominated for their king Gainprejas, a man possessed of the 
greatest influence In Vépd/s but some years afterwards they re- 
moved him from his government, and-conferred it upon the king of 
Biiaigdn ; but he alsoa short time afterwards was deposed ; and, 
after having put to death another king who succeeded him, they 
made an offer of the government to Prithwindrdyan, who tad 
already commenced war. Prithwindrdyan deputed one of his 
brothers, by name De/merden Sdk, to govern the kingdom of Lett 
Pattan, and he was in the actual government of it when I arrived 
at Néal ; but the nobles perceiving that Prithwtxdrdyan still con- 
tinued to interrupt the tranquility of the kingdom, they disclaimed 
all subjection to him, and acknowledged for their sovereign De/mer- 
den Sah, who continued the war against his brother Prit'het- 
ndrdyan: but some years afterwards they even deposed Delmerden 
Sdh, and elected in his room a poor man of Lelit Pattan, who was 
of royal origin, 

The king of Bkotgdén, in order to wage war with the other kings 
of Nédi, bad demanded assistance from Prifhwindrdyan ; but 
seeing that Prithwindrdyan was possessing himself of the country, 
he was obliged to desict, and to take measures for the defence of 
his own possessions ; so that the king of GércAa’, although he had 
been formerly a subject of Gainprejas, taking advantage of the dis-* 
sentions which prevailed among the other kings of Wéd/, attach€d 


to his party many mountaia-chiefs, promising to keep them in pos- 
re 
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session, and also to augment their authority and importance ; and if 
any of them were guilty of a breach of faith, he seized their country 
as he had done to the kings of Jfarecajts, although his relations, 

The king of Gérc'kd having already possessed himself of all 
tha mountaias which surround the plaiu of Vépd/, began to descend 
into the flat country, imagining he should be able to carry ov his 
operations with the same facility and success as had attended him 
on the hulls; ‘and, having drawa up bis army before a town, contaiu- 
ing about 8000 houses, situate upon a hill called Cirtipur, about 
a league's distance from Cofhméndé, employed his utmost endea- 
vours toget possession of it, The inhabitants of Cirtipur receiving 
no support from the king of ZLeiit Pattan, to whom they were 
subject, applied for assistance to Gainprejas, who immediately 
marched with his whole army to their relief, gave battle to the army 
of the king of Gérchd, and obtained a complete victory. A brother 
of the king of Gére/a was killed on the field of battle ; and the 
king himself, by the assistante of good bearers, narrowly escaped 
with his life by fleeing into the mountains, Alter the action, 
the inhabitants of Cirtipur demanded Gainprejas for their king, 
aitd the nobles of the towa went to confer with hint on the business, 
but, being all assembled in the same apartment with the king, they 
were all surprised and seized by his people, After the seizure of 
those persons, Gainprejas, perhaps to revenge himself of thesa 
nobles for having refused their concurrence to his somination as 
king, privately caused some of them to be put to death ; another, 
by aame Danuvanta, was led through the city in @ woman's dress, 
along with several others, clothed io a ridiculous asd whimsical 
manner, at the expense of-the nobles of Lelit Pattan, They wera 
then kept io close confinement for a fong time. At last, after 
making certain promises, and iuteresting all the principal men of 
the country'in their behalf, Gaingrejas set them at Hberty. 

The king of Gérc’ka, despairing of his ability to get possession 
of the plain of Wépdi by strength, hoped to effect his purpose by 
causing a famine, and with this design, stationed troops at all the 
passes of the mountains to prevent any intercourse with Vépdl , 
gad his orders were most rigorously obeyed, for every person who 
was found in the road, with only a little salt or cotton about bin, 
was hung upon a tree ; and he caused all the inhabitants of a acigh- 
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bouring village to be put to death in a most cruel manner (even 
the women and children did not escape) for having supplied a little 
cotton to the inhabitants of Né4d/ ; and, when I arrived in that 
country at the beginning of 1769, it was 2 most horrid spectacle 
to behold so many people hanging on trees in the road. However 
the king of Gérc’kd being also disapppinted in his expectations 
of gaining his end by this project, fomented dissentions among the 
nobles of the three kingdoms of Nédi, and attached to his party 
many of the Principal ones, by holding forth to them liberal and 
enticing promises ; for which | purpose he had about 2000 Brdh- 
mens in his service) When he thought he’ had acquired a party 
sufficiently strong, he advanced a second time with his army to 
Cirtipur, and laid siege¢o it on the north-west quarter, that he 
might avoid expdsing his army between the two citles of Cars- 
mandi and Lelit Pattan.. After a siege of several months, the 
king of Gérc a demanded the regency of the town of Cértipur, when 
the commandant of the town, seconded by the approbation of the 
inhabitants, dispatched to him by an arrow a very impertinent and 
exasperating answer, The king of Gérc’kd was so much enraged 
at this mode of proceeding, that he gave immediate orders to all 
His troops to storm the town on every side: but the inhabitants 
bravely defended it, so that all the efforts of hfs men availed him 
nothing ; and, when he saw that his army had failed of gaining the 
precipice, and that his brother named Suru’paratna had fallen 
wounded by an arrow, he was obliged to raise the siege a second 
time, and to retreat with his army from Cértipur, The brother of the 
king was afterwards cured of his wound by our father Michael 
Angelo, who is at present in Betta. = + 

After the action, thé king of GércAa‘ sent his army against the 
king of Lami (one of the twenty-four kings who reign to the west- 
ward of Néd?) bordering upon his own kingdom of G&cka’. After 
many desperate engagements, an accomodation took place with the 
king of Zamji: andthe king of Gérc’ka* collecting all his forces, 
sent them for the third time to besiege Cér#i~ur ; and the army on 
this expedition was commanded by his brother Sersigaratna, The 
fohabitants of Cirtipur defended themselves with their usual bra- . 
very, and, after a siege of several months, the three kings of Neat 
assembled at Cefhmdudé to march 2 body of troops to the relief 
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of Cértipur, One day in the afternoon they attack some of the 
Tanas of the Gérc’hians, but did not succeed on forcing them, be- 
cause the king of Gére’hd's party had been reinforced by many of 
the nobility, who, to ruin Gainpreyas, were willing to sacrifice their 
own lives. The inhabitants of Cértipur having already sustained 
six or seven montha siege, a noble of Le/tt Patton called Danuvanta 
fed to the Gérc’hd party, and treacherously introduced their army 
fnto the town! The inhabitants might still have defended themselves, 
having many other fortresses in the upper parts of the town to re- 
treat to; but the people at Gérchd “having published a general 
amnesty, the inhabitants, greatly exhausted by the fatigues of a 
long siege, surrendered themselves prisoners upon the faith of that 
promise, In the mean time the men of GérAd seized all the gates 
and fortresses within the town ; but two days afterwatds Pri? hous- 
xdrdyan, who was at Navacsta (a long day’s journey distant) issued 
an order to Surdparatna his brother, to put to death some of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the town, and to cut off the noses and lips of 
every one, even the infants, who were not found in the arms of their 
mothers ; ordering at the same time ali the noses and lips, which had 
edn cut off, to be preserved, that he might ascertain how many 
souls there were, and to change the name of the town into Waskata~ 
pur, which signifies the town of cut noses. The order was cartied 
{nto execution with every mark of horror and cruelty, none escaping 
but those who could play on wind instruments; although father 
Michael Angelo, who, without knowing that such an inhuman scene 
wan then exhibited, had gone to the house of Suriigaraina, and in- 
terceded much in favour of the poor inhabitants. Many of them put 
an end to their lives in despair ; others came in great bodies to us 
in search of medicines ; and it was most shocking to see so many 
living people with their teeth and noses resembling the skulls of the 
deceased. ” 

After the capture of Cértipur, Prithwindrdyan dispatched im- 
mediately his army to lay siege to the great city of Leltt Patten, 
The Go'rckians surrounded half the city to the westward with their 
Tanas ; ang, my house belog situated near the gate of that quarter, 
I was obliged to retire to CafAmdndn’, to avoid being exposed to 
te fire of the besfegers, After many engagements between the 
inhabitants of the town of Ledit Pattan, and the men of Go'rvAd, in 
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which much blood was spilt on both sides, the former were dis- 
posed to surrender themselves, from the fear of having their noses 
cut off, like those at Cértipur, and also their right hands, a barbarity 
the Gérckians had threatened them with, unless they would surren- 
der within fivedays, One night all the GércAians quitted the siege 
of Lelit Pattax to purspe the English army, which, under the com- 
mand of Captain Kinloch, had already taken Sidw'li, an important 
fort at the foot of the Véd/ hills, which border upon the kingdom 
of Tirkut: but Captain Késloch not being able to penetrate the 
hills, either on the Sidu’/ quarter or by the pass at Hareapur, in the 
kingdom of Macwanpur, the army of Go'r’Ad returned to Népdt 
to direct their operations against the city of Cafsmdnds’, where 
Gainprejas was, who hag applied for succour to the English, During 
the siege of Cathmndndy’ the Brdkmens of Go'rcha came almost 
every night into the city, to engage the chiefs of the people on the 
part of their king, and the more effectually to impose upon poor 
Gainpreas, many of the principal Brasmens went to his house, and 
told him to persevere with confidence that the chiefs of the Go’rc’ha* 
army were attached to his cause, and that even they themselves 
would deliver up their king Prifhwindrdyan to hishands, Huaviag 
by these artifices procured an opportunity of detaching from his 
party all his principal subjects, tempting thein with liberal promises 
according to their custom, oue night the men of Go’c’ha’ entered 
the city without opposition, aud the wretched Gainprejas, perceiving 
he was betrayed, had scarce time to escape with about three hundred 
of his best and most faithful Hindustani troops towards Lelss 
Pattan ; which place however he reached the same night. 

‘The king of Go'rc’ha having made, himself master of CatA- 
mdndi in the year 1768, persisted in the attempt of possessing 
himself also of the city of Le/i# Pattan, promising all the nobles that 
he would suffer them to remain in the possession of thtir property, 
that he would even augment it; and because the nobles of Ledit 
Pattan placed a reliance on the faith of his promises, he sent his 
domestic priest to make this protestation ; that, if he failed to acquit 
himself of his promise, he should dsaw curses upon himself and his 
family even to the fifth past and succeeding generation, so that the 
uohappy Gasaprejas and the king of Zelit Pattan, sceing that 
nobility were disposed to render themselves subject to the king of 
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Go'rc'ha’, withdraw themselves‘ with their people to the king of 
Shatgda. When the city of Lelit Patten became subject to the 
king of Go’rdha', be continued for some time to treat the nobility 
with great attention, and proposed to appoint a viceroy of the city 
from among them, Two or three months afterwards, having ap- 
pointed the day for making his formial entrance into the city of 
Lelit Pattan, he made use of innumerable stratagems to get into 
his possessidn the persons of the nobility, and in the end succeeded. 
He had prevailed upon them to permit their sons to remain at 
court as companions of his son ; he had dispatched a noble of each 
house to Wavacdt, or New Fort, ‘pretending that the apprehensions 
he entertained of them had prevented his making a public entrance 
into the city; and the remaining nobles were seized at the river 
without the town, where they went to meet him agreeably to a 
prior engagement, Afterwards he entered the city, made a visit 
to the temple of Baghero adjoining to our habitation, and passing 
in triumph through the city amidst immense numbers of soldiers who 
composed his train, entered the royal palace which had been pre- 
pared for his reception; in the mean time parties of his soldiers 
btoke open the houses of the nobility, seized‘all their effects, and 
threw the inhabitants of the city into the utmost consternation. 
After having caused all the nobles who were in his power to be 
put to death, or rather their bodies to be mangled in a horrid 
manner, he departed with a design of besieging B’hatgan ; and we 
obtained permission, through the interest of his son, to retire with 
all the Christians into the possessions of the Exglish. 

At the commencement of the year 1769, the king of Go’rc’ha 
acquired possession of the City of B’kaigdn, by the same expedients 
to which he owed his former successes ; and on his entrance with 
his troops into the city, Gainprejas, seeing he had no resource 
left to save himself, ran courageously with his attendants towards 
the king of Go’rc'ha’, and, at a smail distance from his palanquin, 
received a wound in his foot, which a few days afterwards occasion- 
ed his death. The king of Zefit Pattan was confined in irons till 
his death, and the king of B’Aaigdn, being very far advanced in 
years, obtained leave to go and die at Benxares. A short time after- 
wards the mother of Gainprejas also procured the same indulgence, 
having from old age already lost her eye-sight ; but before her de- 
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parture they took from her a necklace of jewels (as she herself told 
me) when she arrived at Patna with the widow of her grandson : 
and I could not refrain from tears, when I beheld the misery aod 
disgrace of this blind and unhappy queen, 

The king of Go're’ha’, having thus in the space of four years 
effected the conquest of Wéa/, made himself master also of the 
country of the Cirdtas to the east of it, and of other kingdoms, as 
far as the borders of Coch Bshdr. After his decease, his eldest son 
Pratdp Sink held the government of the whole country: but 
scarcely two years after, on Praidp Sini's death, a younger brother, 
by name Bakddar Sdk, who resided then at Bettéa with his uncle 
Delmerden’ Sah, was invited to accept of the government : and the 
beginning of his government was marked with many massacres, 
The royal family is in the greatest confusion, because the queen 
lays claim to the government in the name of her son, whom she had 
by Prafdp Sink ; and perhaps the oath violated by Prifhwtudrayan 
will io the progress of time have its effect, Such have been the 
successors of the kingdoms of Wépd/, of which Prifhwindrdy an 
had thus acquired possession, 


XVIIL 


On the CURE of Persons Brrtew dy Swaxes, 
By Joun Wiruams, Es. 


THe following statement of facts relative to the cure of persons 
bitten by snakes, selected from a number of cages which have come 
within my own knowledge, require no prefatory introduction, as it 
points out the means of obtaining the greatest self-gratification the 
homan mind is capable of experiencing, That of the preservation 
of the life of a fellow-creature, and snatching him from the jaws of 
death, by a method which every person is capable of availing 
himself of, Eau de Luce, I tearn from many communications 
which Ihave received from different parts of the country, answers 
as well as the pure Caustic Alkali Spirit ; and though, from its hav- 
ing some essential oils in its composition, it may not be so powerful, 
yet, as it must be given with water, it only Yequires to encrease the 
dose in proportion ; and, so long as it retains its milky white colour, 
it is sufficiently efficacious, 

From the effect of a ligature applied between the part bitten 
and the heart, itis evident that the poison diffuses itself over the 
body by the returning venous blood ; destroying the irritability, 
and rendering the system paralytic. Itis therefore probable that 
the Volatile Caustic Alkali, in resisting the disease of the poison, does 
not act so much asa specific in destroying its quality, as by counter- 
acting the effect on the system, by stimulating the fibres, and 
preserving that irritability which it tends to destroy. 


CASE L 
In the month of August 1780, a servant of mine was bitten 
in the hect, ashe supposed, by a snake; abd in a few minutes was 
in great agony, with convulsions about the throat and jaws, and 
continual grinding of the teeth, Having a wish to try the effects 
of Volatile Alkali in such cases, I gave him about forty drops of 
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Ean de Luce in water, and applied séme of it to the part bitten, 
The dose was repeated every eight or ten mioutes, till a smalt phial- 
fal was expended : it was near two hours before it could be said ho 
was out of danger. A numbness and pricking sensation was per- 
ceived extending itself up to the knee, where a ligatare was applied 
so tight, as to stop the returning venous blood, which seemingly 
checked the progress of the deleterious poison. The foot and leg, 
up to where the ligature was made, were stiff and painfifl for several 
days ; and, which appeared vey singular, were covered with a 
branny scale, 

‘The above was the first case in which J tried the effects of the 
Volatile Alkali, and, apprehending that the essential-oils in the 
composition of Eau de,Luce, though made of the strong Caustic 
Volatile Spirit, wéuld considerably diminish its powers, I was 
induced, the next opportunity that offered, to try the effecta of pure 
Volatile Caustic Alkali Spirit, and accordingly prepared some 
from Quicklime and the Sal Ammoniae of this country, 

CASE IL ~ 

In July 1782, a woman of the Srdkmen cast, who lived in my 
neighbourhood at_Chuntir, was bitten by a Cobra de Capello betweeh 
the thumb and fore-finger of her right hand, Prayers and supersti- 
tious incantations were practised by the Brd/mens about her, till sha 
became speechless and convulsed, with locked jaws, and a profuse 
discharge of saliva running from her mouth, On being informed 
of the accident, I immediately sent a servant with a bottle of the 
Volatile Caustic Alkali Spirit, of which he poured about a tea- 
spoonful, mixed with water, down her throat, and applied some of 
it to the part bitten, The dose was repeated s few minutes after, 
when she was evidently better, and in about half ao hour was per- 
fectly recovered, 

‘This accident happened in a small hut, where I saw the snake, 
which was a middle-sized Cobra de Capello. The Brékmens would 
not allow itto be killed. In the above case, no other means what- 
ever were used for the reeovery of the patient than are here recited, 

CASE IL 

A woman-servant in the family of a gentleman at Fexares, wap 

bitten in the foot by a Cobrgaetaftiy, The gentleman immediate- 
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ty applied to me for some of the Volatile Caustic Afali, which f 
fortunately had by me. I gave her about sixty drops in water, 
and also applied some of it to the part bitten. In about seven or 
eight minutes after, she was quite recovered, In the above case, 
I was not witness to the deleterious effect of the poison on the 
patient ; but saw the snake after it was killed. 


‘ CASE Iv. 

In July 1784, the wife of a servant of mine was bitten by a 
Cobra de Capcilo on the out-side of the little toe of her right foot, 
In 2 few minutes she became convulsed, particularly about the jaws 
and throat, with a continued gnashing of the teeth, She at first 
complained of a numbness extending from the wound upwards; 
put no ligature was applied to the limb, About sixty drops of the 
Volatile Caustic Spirit were given to her in water, by forcing open 
her mouth, which was strongly convulsed ; in about seven minutes 
the dose was repeated, when the convulsions left her; and in three 
more she became sensible, and spoke to those who attended her. 
A few drops of the spirit had also been applied to the wound, The 
rnake was killed and brought to me, which proved to be a Cobra de 
Capello, . 

CASE Vv. 

As it is generally believed that the venom of snakes is more 
malignant during hot dry weather than at any other season, the 
following case, which occurred in the month of July 1788, when the 
weather was extremely hot, no rain, excepting a slight shower, 
having fallen for many months, may not be unworthy of notice :~ 

A servant belonging to an Officer at Jwanpoor, was bitten by 
snake on fhe leg, about two inches abaye the outer ankle. As the 
accident happened in the evening, he could not see what species of 
snake it was. He immediately tied a ligature above the part bitten, 
‘but wasin a few minutes in such exquisite torture from pain, which 
extended up his body and to his head, that he soon became 
Gizzy and senseless, On being informed of the accident, I sent my 
servant with a phial of the Volatile Causti¢ Alkali, who found him, 
when he arrived, quite torpid, with the saliva running out of his- 
mouth, and his jaws so fast locked, as to render it necessary to use 
an instrument to open them, and administer the medicine. About 
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forty drops of the Volatile Caustic Spirit were given fo him in water, 
and applied to the wound ; and the same dose repeated a few minutes 
after. In about half an hour he was perfectly recovered. On ex- 
amining the part-bitten, I could discover the marks of thfte fangs; 
two on one side, and one on the othet; and, from the distance they 
were asunder, I should judge it a large anaké, More than ten 
eainutes did not appear “to have elapsed ffom the time of his being 
bitten till the medicine was administered. The wounds bealed 
immediately, and he was able to attend tohis duty the next day. 
Though the species of snake’was not ascertained, yet I judge from 
the flow of saliva frem the mouth, convulsive spasms of the jaws 
and throat, as well as from the marks of three fangs, that [t must 
bave been a Cobra de Capello g and, though I have met with five 
and six fangs of. different sizes In snakes of that species, I never 
observed the marks of more than two having been applied in biting 
in any other case which came within my knowledge, 


CASE VL 

In September 1786, a setvant belonging to Captain S——, 
who was then at Benares, was bitten in the leg by a large Cobra ge 
Capello, He saw the Snake coming towards him, with his neck 
spread out in a very tremendous manner, and endeavoured to avoid 
him ; but, before he could get out of his way, the snake sefzed him 
by the leg, and secured bis hold for some time, as if he had net been 
able to extricate his teeth, Application was immediately made to 
his master for a remedy, who sent toconsult me; but, before I arrived, 
had given him a quantity of sweet oil, which he drank. So soon as 
I saw him, I directed the usual dose of Volatile Caustic Alkali to 
be given, which fortunately brought away the ofl from his stomach, 
or it is probable that the stintolating effect of the Volatile Spirit 
would have been so much blunted by it, as to have become {neffi- 
cacious: a sacond dose was {mmediately administered, and some 
time after, a third. The man recovered in the course of a few hours. As 
oilis frequently administered as a remedy in the bite of snakes, I think 
it necessary to caution against the use of it with the Volatile Alkali, 
as it blunts the stimulating quality of the spirit and regders it useless, 

Of the numerous species of snakes which I have met with, npt 
above six were provided with poisonous fangs ; though I have ex- 
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amined many which have been‘considered by the natives as danger- 
ous, without being able to discover any thing noxious in them. 

The following fs an instanceof the deleterious effect of the 
bite of a snake, called by the natives Xrast, a species of the Boa, 
which I have frequently met with in this part of the country :-— 

CASE ViL. 

On r= 16th September 1788, 8 man was brought to me who 
had been bitten by snake, with the marks of two fangs on two of 
his toes ; he was said to have been bitten above an ‘hour before I 
saw him: he was perfectly sensible, but complained of great pain 
in the parts bitten, with ap unusual languor, “I immediately gave 
him thirty drops of the Volatile Caustic Alkali Spirit in water, and 
applied some of it to the wounds. In a few minutes he became 
easier, and In about half an hour was carried away by his friends, 
with perfect confidence in his recovery,, without having taken a 
second dose of the medicine, which indeed did not appear to have 
been necessary ; but, whether from the effect of the bite of the snake, 
or the motion of the dooly on which he was carried, I know not; 
but he became sick at the stomach, threw up the medicine, and 
dfed in about a quarter of an hour after. The man said that the 
snake came up to him while he was sitting on the ground ; and thut 
he put him away with his hand once, but that he turned about and 
bit him, as described. The snake was brought to me which I ex- 
aminéd : it was about two feet and a half long, of a lightish brown 
colour on the back, a white belly, and annoulated from end to end, 
with 208 abdominal, and forty-six tail scuta. I have met with sev- 
eral of them from thirteen inches to near three feet in length : it had 
two poisonous fangs in the upper jaw, which lay naked, with their 
points without the upper lip. It does not spread its neck, like the Cobra 
de Capello, when enraged ; but fs very active and quick in its motion, 

I have seen instances of persons bitten by snakes, who.have 
heen so long without assistance, that, when they have been brought 
to me, they have not been able:'to swallow, from convulsions of the 
throat and fauces, which Is, I observe, a constant symptom of the 
bite of the Cobra de Capello: and indeod Ihave had many persons 
brought to me who had been dead some time; but never knew an 
iggtance of the Volatile Caustic Alkali failing in its effect, where 
the patient has been able to swallow it, 


XIX. 
On some ROMAN COINS found af Netore. 


To the PRESIDENT of the ASIATIC SOCIETY,” 
Sir, , 


j HAVE the honour to present you with .an extract of a letter 
from Mr. Alexander Davidson, late Governor of Madras, giving an 
account of some Romage Coins and Medals lately found near Nelore, 
together with a drawing of them copied from one transmitted by 
Mr. Davidson ; which, Itimagine, may be acceptable to the Asiatic 
Society. . 
Thave the honour to be, 
Sir, 
‘Your most obedient humble servant,” 


S. DAVIS. 
Calcutta, March 20, 1788. 


Extract of @ Letter from Auzxanper Davison, Zsg. 
Dated Madras, July 12, 1787. 


& PEASANT near Nelér, about 100 miles north-west of Madras, 
was ploughirfg on the side of a stony craggy hill ; his plough was, 
obstructed by some brick-work : he dug, and discovered the remain ¢ 
of asmall Hindu temple, under which a little pot was found with 
Roman Coins and Medals of the second century. 

He sold them as old gold; and many no doubt were melted, 
but the Vawdb Amtrul Umard recovered upwards of thirty of them, 
This happened while 1 was Governor ; and I had the choice of two 
out of the whole, I chose an Adrian and Faustina. 





Some of the Zrajans were in good preservation, Many of the 
Coins could not have been in circulation: they were all of the purest 
gold, and many of them as fresh and beautiful as if they had come 
from the mint but yesterday, Some were much defaced and per- 
forated, and had probably been worn as ornaments on the arm, and 
others pending from the neck, 

I send you drawings of ‘my two coins, and have no objection to 
your publishing an account of them in the Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society. 1 received my information respecting them from 
the young Nawab 3 and if my name be necessary to authenticate 
the facts I have related, you have my permission to use it, 


XX. 


On Two Hinovu Festivats, and che InpiAn Sprmnx, 


By the late Colonel Prarsz, May 12, 3785. 
Toe leave to point owt tothe Society, that the Sunday before 
last was the festival of Bhavdni, which is sannually celebrated by 
the Gdpas, and all other Hindus who kéep horned cattle for use or 
profit, On this feast they visit gardens, erect a pole in the fields, 
and adorn it with pendants and garlands, The Sunday before last 
was our first of May, on which the same rites are performed by the 
same class,of people in Zuglend, where it is well known to be a re- 
lique of ancient superstition in that country : it should scem, there- 
fore, that the religion of the east and the old religion of Britain 
had a strong affinity. Dhavdni has another festival ; bat that is not 
kept by any one set of Hindus in particular, and this is appropriated 
to one class of people, This is constantly held on the ninth of 
Baisdch ; which does not always fall on our jirst of May, as it did 
this year. Those members of the Society who are acquainted with 
the rules which regulate the festivals, may be able to give better 
information concerning this point. I only mean to point out the 
resemblance of the rites performed here and in England, but must 
leave abler hands to investigate the matter further, if it should be’ 
thought deserving of the trouble. I find that the festival which I 
have mentioned, is ong of the most ancient among the /indus, 

Il, During the Ad, when mirth and festivity reign among 
Hindus of every class, one subject of diversion is to send people on 
errands and expeditions, that are to end in disappointment, and 
raise a laugh at the expense of the person sent, The JJ#/? is al- 
ways in Afarch, and the last day is the greatest holiday. All the 
TTindus who are on that day at Jaganud?h, are entitled to certain 
distinctions, which they hold to be of such importance, that I found 
it expedient to stay there till the end of the festival ; and I am of 
opinion, and so are the rest of the officers, that I saved above five 
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aundred men by the delay. The origin of the 7% seems lost in 
antiquity ; and I have not been able to pick up the smallest ac- 
sonnt of {t, 

If the rites of May-day show any affinity between the religion 
of England in times past and that of the indus in these times, may 
sot the custom of making April-fools, on the first of that month, 
indicate some traces of the Hai? ? I have never yet heard any ac- 
sount of the drigin of the Zngissk custom ; but it is unquestionably 
yery ancient, and is still kept up even in great towns, though less 
‘ns them than in the country. With us itis chiefly confined to the 
ower classes of people ; but in /ndéa high and low join in it; and 
che late Shsydul Daulak, Iam told, was very fond of making Hsi/- 
“cols, though he was a Muselman of the highest rank, They carry 
“there so far, as to send letters making appointments in the names 
of persons who, itis known, must be absent from their house at 
che time fixed on; and the laugh is always in propoftion to the 
stouble given. 
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At Jaganudth I found the Spine of the Egyptians, and 
present the Society with a drawing of it. Mfurdri Pandit, who was 
deputy Fanjdar of Balasér, attended my detachment on the part of 
the Makrdttas, He is now the principal Faxydar, and is much of the 
gentleman : a man of learning, and very intelligeat. From him E 
learned that the Sphinw, hére called Singh, is to appear at the end 
‘of the world, and, as soon as he is born, will prey on ap elephant. 
He is, therefore, figured.seizing an elephant in bis claws, and the 
elephant is made small, to shaw that the Singh, even a moment after 
his birth, will be very large in proportion to it. 

When I told Murdri that the Rgyptians worshipped the bulf and 
chose the God by black mark on his tongue, and that they adored 
birds and trees, he inmmediately exclaimed: “their religion then 
“ was the same with ours ; for we also choose our sacred bulls by the 
“same marks ; we reverence the hanse, the garxra, and other birds ; 
“we respect the sippal and the vata among trees, and the tu/asd 
“among shrubs ; but as for onions (which I had mentioned) they 
“are eaten by tow men, and are fitter to be eaten than worshipped.” 


REMARK BY THE PRESIDENT. 

« Without presuming to question the authority of Murdré 
Pandit, T can only say, that several Brdhmans now in Benga/, have 
seen the figure at Jogunnds’k, where one of the gates is called 
Sttkadwdr ; and they assure me, that they always considered it as 
a mere representation of a Lion seizing a young elephant ; nor do 
they know, they say, any sense for the word S:zka, but a Lion, such 
as Mc. Hastings kept near his garden. The “/é/, called Hdldcd 
in the Védas, and P’halgutsava in comnton Sanserit books, is the 
festival of the vernal seagou, Vauric of the Persians. 
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Ill. At Jagannath I foand the Sphinx of the Egyptians, and 
present the Society with a deawing of it. Murdré Pandit, who was 
deputy Fanjdar of Balasér, attended my detachment on the part of 
the Maérditas. He is now the principal Fanjddr, and is much of the 
gentleman: a man of learning, and very intelligest, From him I 
learned that the Sphier, here called Singh, is to appear at the end 
‘of the world, and, as soon as he is born, will prey on qn elephant. 
He is, therefore, figaredy seizing an elephant in bis claws, and the 
elephant is made small, to shaw that the Sings, even a moment after 
his birth, will be very large in proportion to it. 

When I told Murdri that the Egyptians worshipped the bull and 
chose the God by black mark on his tongue, and that they adored 
birds and trees, he immediately exclaimed: “their religion thea 
" was the same with ours ; for we also choose our sacred bulls by tha 
“ same marks ; we reverence the hausa, the garura, and other birds ; 
“we respect the pippal and the vata among trees, and the ¢u/ast 
“among shrubs ; but as for onions (which { had mentioned) they 
“are eaten by tow men, and are fitter to be eaten than worshipped.” 


REMARK BY THE PRESIDENT. . 

« Without presuming to question the authority of Murdri 
Pandit, T can only say, that several Brdkmans now in Bengal, have 
seen the figure at /ogaxndt'k, where one of the gates is called 
Sithadwar ; and they assure me, that they always considered it aa 
a mere representation of a Liox scizing a young elephant ; nor do 
they know, they say, any sense for the word Sita, but a Lion, such 
as Mr. Hastings kept near his garden, The Hifi, called Héldcd 
in the Védas, and P’halgdtsava in comnton Sanscrit books, is the 
festival of the vernal seaton, Vauris of the Persians. 


XXI. 


A short DuscriPrion of CaRNiconar, by Mr. G. Hamtros, 
« Communicated by Mr, Zorrany, 


ug island, of which I propose to give a succinet account, fs the 
northernmost of that cluster in the Bay of Bengal, which goes by 
the name of the Wicobars. It is tow, of around figure, about forty 
miles in cireumference, and appears at a distance as if entirely co- 
vwered with trees: however, there are several well-cleared and de- 
lightful sports upon it. The soil is a black kind of clay,and 
marshy, It produces in great abundance, and with little care, most 
of the tropical fruits, suchas pine-apples, plantains, papayas, co- 
coa-nuts, and areca-nuts; also excellent yais,and a root called cache. 
Theonly four-footed animals upon the island are hogs, dogs, large 
fats, and an animal of the lizard kind, but lagge, called by the natives 
dolongui ; these frequently carry off fowls and chickens. The onty 
kind of poultry are hens, and those not in great plenty, There 
are abundance of snakes, of many different kinds ; and the inhabi- 
tants frequently die of their bites, The timber upon the islatd is 
of many sorts, in great plenty, and some of it remarkably large, 
affording excellent materials for building or repairing ships, 

The natives are Jow in stature, but very well made, and surpriz~ 
ingly active and strong; they are copper-coloured, and their fea- 
tures havea cast of the Afa/ay ; quite the reverse of elegant. The 
women, in particular, are extremely ugly. The men cut their hair 
short, and‘ the women have their heads shaved quite bare, and 
wear no covering but a short petticoat, made of a sort of rush or 
‘dry grass, which reaches half way down the thigh, This grass is 
not interwoven, but hangs round the person something like the 
thatching of a honse. Such of them as have received presents of 
cloth-petticoats from the ships, commonly tie them round imme- 
‘diately under the arms, The men wear nothing buta narrow 
stripof cloth about the middle, in which they wrap up their privi- 
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fies go tight, that there hardly is'any appearance of them. The 
ears of both sexes are plerced when young, and by squeezing into 
the holes large plugs of wood, or hanging heavy weights of shells, 
they contrive to render them wide, and disagreeable to look at. 
‘They are naturally disposed to be good humoured and gay, and 
are very fond of sitting at -table with Buropeats, where they eat 
every thing that is set before them ; and’they eat most etiormously. 
They do not care much for wine, but will drink bumpers of arrack 
as longas they can see, A great purt of their time Is spent in feast- 
ing and dancing, When a Teast is held at any village, every ono 
that chooses goes uhinvited, for they are uttef strangers to ceremony, 
At those feasts they eat immense quantities of pork, which is their 
favourite food, Their hogs are remarkably fat, being fed upon tha 
cocoa-nut kernel] and sea-water: indeed all their domestic animals, 
fowls, dogs, &c, are fed upon the same, They have likewise plenty 
of amall sea-fish which they strike very dexterously with lances, 
wading into the sea abdut knee deep. They are sure of killing a 
very sntall fish at ten or twelve yards distance. They sat 
the pork almost raw, giving it only a hasty grill over a quick fire. 
They roast a fowl, by running a piece of wood through it, by way 
eof spit, and holding it over a brisk fire, until the feathers are burnt 
off, when it is ready for eating, in their taste. They never diink 
water; only cocoa-nut milk and a liquor cilled soura, which oozes 
feom the cocoa-nut tree after cutting off the young sprouts or flowers, 
This they suffer to ferment before it is used, and then it is intoxi- 
eating, to which quality they add much by their method of drink- 
ing it, by sucking it slowly through a small straw. After eating, the, 
young men and women, who are fancifully drest with leaves, go to 
dancing, and the old people surround them smoking sobacce and. 
drinking sonra, The dancers, while performing, sing some of theie 
tunes, which are far from wanting harmony, and to whick they keep- 
exact time, Of musical instruments they have only de kind, aud 
that the simplest. It is a hollow bamboo about 2}4 feet fong and 
three luches in diameter ; along the outside of whicls there is stretch- 
‘td from end to end a fingle stcing made of the streads of a split 
cane; aud the place under the string is hollowed a little, to provent, 
it from touching, This instrument is played upon ia the dans 
anoer as a guitar. Et is capable of producing but few notes; i the 
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performer however makes it speak harmoniously, and generally \ 
accompanies it with the voice. 

‘What they know of physic is small and simple. I had once 
occasion to see an operation in surgery performed on the toe of a 
young gieh, who had been stung by a scorpion os centipes. The 
wound wasstteaded with a considerable swelling, aud the little 
patient seemed ia great pain. One of the natives produced the 
under jaw of & small fish, which was long, and planted with two 
tows of teeth as shaip as needles: taking this in one hand, and a 
small stick by way of hammer in the other, he struck the teeth 
three or four times into the swelling, and made it bleed freely: the 
toe was then bound up with certain leaves, and next day the child 
was running about perfectly well, 

"Their houses are generally built upon the beach in villages of 
fifteen or twenty houses each ; and each house contains a fainily of 
twenty persons and upwards, These habitations are raised upon 
wooden pillars about ten feet from the ground ; they are round 
and, having no windows, look like bee-hives, covered with thatch, 
The entry is through 8 trap-door below, where the family mount by 
a ladder, which is drawn up at night. This manner of building is 
Intended to secure the houses from being infested with snakes ands 
vate; and for that purpose the pillars are bound round with a 
emooth kind of leaf, which prevents animals from being able to 
mount ; besides which, each pillar has a broad round flat piece of 
wood near the top of it, the projecting of which effectually prevents 
the further progress of such vormin as may have passed the leaf, 
‘The flooring is made with thin strips of bamboos, laid at such dis- 
tances from one another as tq leave free admission for light and 
air; and the inside is neatly finished and decorated with fishing 
lances, nets, &c. 

‘The art ofnaking cloth of any kind is quite unknown to the 
Inhabitants of this island ; what they have is got from the ships 
that come to trade in cocoa-nuts. In exchange for thelr outs (which 
are reckoned the finest in this part of Judea) they will accept of but 
few articles ; what they chiefty wish for is cloth of different colours, 
Hatchets and hanger-blades, which they use in cutting down the 
utw Tobacco and arrack they are very fond of ; but except these 
fo ptesents, They have no money of their own, nor wil) they 
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allow any value to the coin of other countries, farther than as they 
happen to fancy them for ornaments ; the young women some- 
times hanging strings of dollars about their necks. However, they 
are good judges of gold and silver ; and it is no easy matter to 
impose baser metals upon them as such. 

They purchase a much‘larger quantity of cloth than is con- 
sumed upon their own island. This is intended for athe Choury 
market, Choyry is a smalt island to the southward of theirs, to 
which a large fleet of their boats sails every year about the month 
of November, to exchange cloth for canoes ; for they cannat make 
these themselves, This voyage they perform by the help of the 
sun and stars, for they know nothing of the compass, 

In their dispositior there are two remarkable qualitics. One 
is their entire neglect of compliment and ceremony, and the other, 
their aversion to dishonesty. A Carnicobarian travelling to a distant 
village upon business or amusement, passes through many towns 
in his way without perhaps speaking to any one: if,he is hungry 
or tired, he goes up into the nearest house, and helps himself to what 
he wants, and sits till he is rested, without taking the smallest notice 
of any of the family, unless he has business or news to commurf- 
date. Theft or robbery is so very rare amongst them, that a man 
going out of his house, never takes away his ladder, or shuts his 
door, but leaves it open for any body to enter that pleases, without 
the least apprehension of..having any thing stolen from him. 

Their intercourse with strangers is so frequent, that they have 
acquired in general the barbarous language of the Portuguese, so 
common over Jadia; their own tongue has a sound quite different 
from most others, their words being pronounced with a kind of stop, 
or catch in the throat, at every syllable.” The few following words 
will serve to shew those who are acquainted with other Judson 
languages, whether there is any similitude between them. 


Aman, Kegonia. To eat, Gnia, 

A woman, Kecanne. To drink, Okk, 

A child, Chu, Yams, Towla. 
To laugh, Apacer: To weep, Pomg. 

A canoe, App. A pine-apple, Fruag, 

A house, Albanum, To sleep, Loom loom, 
A fowl, Taya, A dog, Tana, 
A hog, Hown, Fire, Tamiae 


Fish, Ka, Rain, Koomra, 
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They have no notion of a God ; but they believe firmly in the 
Devil, and worship him from fear. In every village there is a high 
pole erected with long strings of ground-rattans hanging from it, 
which, it is said, has the virtue to keep him at a distance. When 
they see any signs, of an approaching storm, they imagine that the 
Devil intends them a visit,; upon whic many superstitious cere- 
monies are performed, The people of every village march round 
their own boundaries, and fix up at different distances small sticks 
aplit at the top, Into which split they puta piece of cocoa-nut, a 
wisp of tobacco, and the leaf of a certain plant. Whether this is 
meant as a peace-offering to the Devil, or a scarcecrow to frighten 
him away, does not appear, 

‘When aman dies, all his live stock, cloth, hatchets, fishing- 
lances, andin short every moveable thing he possessed is buried 
with him ; and his death is mourned by the whole village. In one 
view, this isan excellent custom, seeing it prevents all disputes 
about the property of the deceased amongst his relations, His wife 
must conform to custom, by having a joint cut off from one of her 
fingers ; and, if she refuses this, she must submit to have a deep 
rfotch cut in one of the pillars of her houte., 

T was once present at the funeral of an old woman. Whett 
we went into the house, which had belonged to the deceased, we 
found it full of her female relations ; some of them were employed 
in wrapping up the corpse in leaves and cloth, and others tearing 
to pieces ail the cloth which had belonged to her, In another house 
hard by, the men of the village, with a great many others from the 
neighbouring towns, were sitting drinking soxra and smoking 
tobacco, In the mean time two stout young fellows were busy dig- 
ging a grave in the sand near the house. “When the women had 
done with the corpse, they set up a most hideous how), upon which 
the people Began to assemble round the grave, and four men went 
up Into the house to bring down the bedy; in doing this they were 
tuch interrupted by a young man, son to the deceased, who en- 
deavoured with all his might to prevent them, but finding it in vain, 
he clang round the body, and was carried to the grave along with 
it's there, after a violent atruggle, he was turned away and coriduct- 
elf back to the house, The corpse now put into the grave, and 
the lashings which bound the legs and arms cut, all the live stock 
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which had been the property of the*deceased, consisting of about 
half a dogen hogs and as many fowls, was Kkdiled, and flung iu 
above it, A man then approached with a bunch of leaves stuck 
upon the end of a pole, which he swept two or three times gently 
along the corpse, and then the grave was filled up. During the 
ceremony, tha women, continued to make the thost horrible vocal 
eoncert imaginable: the men said nothing, A few days alterwards, 
a kind of monument was erected over the grave, witha pole upoo 
it, to which long strips of cloth of different colours were hung, 

Polygamy is not knowrfamong them; and their punishment 
of adultery is not‘less severe than effectual, They cut, from tha 
man’s offending member, a piece of the’ foreskin proportioned to 
the frequent commission or enormity of the crime, 

There seems to subsist among thema perfect equality, A few 
persons, from their age, have a little more respect paid to them; 
but there is no appearence of authority one over another. Their 
society seems bound rather by mutual obligations continually con- 
ferred and received : the simplest and best of all ties, 

The inhabitants of the Andamans are said to be Cannibals, 
The people of Carnicopar have a tradition among them, that sevegal 
“canoes came from Andaman many years ago, and that the crews 
were all armed, and committed great depredations, and killed 
several of the Micobarians, It appears at first remarkable, that there 
should be such a wide difference between the manners of the inha- 
bitants of islands so near to one another; the Andamans being 
aavage Cannibals, and the others, the most harmless inoffensive 
people possible, But it is accounted for by the following historical* 
anecdote, which, have been assured, is matter of fact, Shortly 
after the Portuguese had discovered the passage to Judia round the 
Cape of Good Hope, one of their ships, on board of which were a 
number of Mozambique negroes, was lost on the Andaman islands, 
which were till then uninhabited, The blacks remained in the 
island and settled there: the Exrofsans made a small challop, in 
which they sailed to Pegu. Ou the other hand, the Nicobar islands 
were peopled from tHe opposite main and the coast of Pegn; in 
proof of which, the Micobar and Peg languages are said, by thos? 
acquainted with the latter, to have much resemblance, ° 
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The Desicn of 4 TREATISE on the PLants of InptA. 


By the Preswent. 


Tue greatest, if not the only, obstacls to the progress of know- 
ledge in these provinces, except in those branches of it which 
belong immediately to our several professions, is our want of 
Icisure for general researches; and, as Archimedes, who was happily 
taster of his time, had not space enough to move the greatest 
weight with the smallest force, thus we, who have ample space 
for our inquiries, really want ééme for the pursuit of them. “Give 
“me aplace to stand on, said the great mathematician, and I 
“will move the whole earth:” Give us time, we may say, for onr 
investigations, and we will transfer to Europe all the sciences, arts, 
and literature of Asta. “Not to have despaired,” however, was 
thought a degree of merit in the Roman General, even though he 
was defeated ; and, having some hope that others may occasionally 
find more leisure, than it will ever, at least in this country, be my 
lot to enjoy, I take the liberty to propose a work, from which very 
curfous information, and possibly very solid advantage, may be 
derived, 

Some hundreds of plants, which are yet imperfectly known to 
Exropean botanists, and with the virtues of which they are wholly 
unacquainted, grow wild on che plains and in the forests of Judia, 
The Amarcdsh, an excellent vocabulary of the Saxscrit language, 
contains in one chapter the names of about three hundred medici- 
nal vegetables; the Afédind may comprize many more; and the 
Dravydbhidhdna, or Dictionary of Nataral Productions, tocludes, 1 
believe, a far greater number ; the properties of which are distinctly 
related in medical tracts of approved authority, Now the first step, 
in compiling a treatise on the ptants of /ndia, should be to write 
their true names in Roman letters, according to the most accurate 
orfnography, and in Sanscpit preferably to any vulgar dialect; be- 
cause a learned language is fixed in books, while popular idioms 
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"are in constant fluctuation, and will aot perhaps, be understood a 
century hence by the inhabitants of these Judian territories, whom 
future botanists may consult on the common appellations of trees 
and flowers, The childish denominations of plavts from the per- 
sons who Grst described them, ought wholly to be rejected; for 
Champaca and Hinne seem to me fot only more elegant, but far 
properer, designationsof an /udian and*an Arabian plabt, than 
Michelia and Lawsonia ; nor can I see without pain, that the great 
Swedish botanist considered it as the supreme and only reward of 
Jabour in this part of naturalehistory, to préserve a name by hang- 
ing it on a blossom, and that he declared this mode of promoting 
and adorning botany, worthy of being wwutinued with holy rever- 
ence, though so high an honour, he says, ought to be conferred with 
chaste reserve, and yot prostituted for the purpose of couciliating the 
good-will, or eternizing the memory, of any but his chosen followers ; 
, No, not even of saints. His*list of ax hundred and fifty such names 
clearly shows, that his excellent works are the true basis of his just 
celebrity, which would have been feebly supported by the stalk of 
the Linnga. From what proper name the Plantain iscalled Alusa, 
1 do not know ; but it seems to be the Dufct pronunciation of the 
Arabic word for that ‘vegetable, and ought not, therefore, to have 
appeared i ia his list; though, in my opinion, it is the only rational 
name in the muster-roll, As to the system of Zinaceus, it is the 
system of Nature, subordinate indced to the beautiful arrangement 
of natural orders, of which he hath given a rough sketch, and whicl 
may hereafter, perhaps, be completed : but the distribution of vege- 
tables into classes, according to the number, length, and position of 
the stamens and pistils, and of those classes into kinds and species, 
according to certain marks of discrimination, will ever be found the 
clearest and most conventent of methods, and should therefore be 
studiously observed in the work, which I now suggest; but I must 
be forgiven, if I propose to reject the Linnean appellations of the 
twenty-four c/asses, because, although they appear to be Greek, 
{and, if they really were so, that alone might be thought a sufficient 
objection) yet in truthethey are not Greek, nor even formed by 
analogy to the language of Grecians ; for Polygamos, Monandros, 
aod the rest of that form, are both masculine and feminine ; Polyan- 
: dria, in the abstract, never occurs, and Polyandrion means a 
: ad 
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public cemitery ; diacia and Miecxs are not found in books of‘ 
authority ; nor, if they were, would they be derived from dis, but 
from dia, which would include the triecia ; let me add that the 
twelfth and thirteenth classes are ill distinguished by their appella- 
tions, independently of other exceptions to them, since the real 
distinction betwden them consists not so much in the ausmdber of 
their staments, asin the place, where they are insested ; } and that 
the fourtecwch and fifteenth are not more accurately discriminated by 
two words formed in dgfiance of grammatical analogy, since there 
are but swo powers, or two diversities of length in each of those 
classes, Calycopolyandros might, perhaps, not inaccurately denote 
a flower of the tzvel/th class ; but such a compound would still 
savour of barbarism or pedantry ; and the best way to amend such 
a system of words is to efface it, and supply its place by a more 
simple nomenclature, which may easily be found, Numerals may 
be used for the cleven first classes, the former of two numbers 
being always appropriated to the stamens, and the latter to the 
pistils, Short phrases, as on the calyx or calice, in the receptacle, 
two long, four long from one base, from two or many, bases, with 
enthers connected, on the pistils, in two. Rowers, in two distinct plants, 
mixed, concealed, or the like, will answer every purpose of discri- 
mination ; but I do not offer this as a perfect substitute for the 
words, which I condemn. The allegory of sexes and nuptials, 
even if it were complete, ought, I think, to be discarded, as unbe- 
coming the gravity of men, who, while they search for truth, have 
no business to inflame their imaginations ; and, while they profess 
to give descriptions, have nothing to do with metaphors. Few 
passages in Al/oisia, the ‘most.impudent book ever composed by 
man, are more wantonly indecent than, the hundred-forty-sixth 
number of the Bofenical Philosophy, and the broad comment of 
its grave author, who dares, like Octavius in his epigram, to speak 
with Roman simplicity; nor can the Linn@en description of 
the Arum, and many other plants, be read in Znglisk without 
exciting ideas which the occasion docs not require. Hence it is 
that no well-born and well-educated woman can be advised to 
amusc herself with botany as it is now explained, though a more ele- 
gant and delightful study, or one more likely to assist and embellish 
other female accomplishments could not possibly be recommended. 
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When the Sanscrit names of thie Judian plants have been cor- 
rectly written in a large paper-book, one page being appropriated 
to each, the fresh plants themselves, procured in their respective 
seasons, must be concisely, but accurately, classed and described : 
after which thelr several sses in medicine, diet, or manufactures, 
maybe collected with the ‘assistance of, Hindu’ physicians, from 
the medical books in Sanserit, and their accounts either disaproved 
or established by repeated experiments, as fast as they can be 
made with exactness, 

By way of example, T annex the descriptions of five Indian 
plants ; but am unable, at this season, to ‘te-examine them, and 
wholly despair of leisure to exhibit others, of which I have collect- 
ed the names, and mostsof which I have seen in blossom. 

. 


1 MUCH UCUNDA, 
Twepty, from One Base. 


Cal, Five-parted, thick ; leaflets, oblong. 

Cor, Five petals, oblong. 

Stam. From twelve to fifteen, rather long, fertile ; five shuiter, 
sterile, In some flowers, the uxprolific stamens longer, 

Pist, Style cylindric. 

Peric, A capsule, with five cells, many-sceeded. 

Seeds. Roundish, compressed, winged. 

Leaves, Of many different shapes, 

Uses. The quality refrigerant, 

One flower, steeped a whole night ina glass of water, forms a 
cooling mucilage of use in viruleot gonorrhaas. The MMuchkucundas 
called also Pickuca, is,exquisitely fragrant: its calyx is covered 
with an odoriferous dust; and the dried flowers in fine powder, 
taken as snuff, are said, ina Saxscrit book, almost ingtantancously 
to remove a nervous head-ach. 

Note. This plant differs a little from the Pentapetes of Linnaeus, 


II. *BILVA or MA’LU’RA. 
Many on the Receptacle, and One. 
Cal, Four or five cleft beneath, 
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Cor. Fout or five petats ; mostly reflex. 

Stam, Forty to forty-eight filaments ; anthers mostly erect. 

Pist, Germ roundish ; Style smooth, short; Stigina clubbed. 

Peric, A spheroidal berry, very large ; many-seeded. 

Seeds, Toward the surface ovate, in a pellucid mucus, 

Leaves, Ternate; common petiote long; leaflets subovate ; 
obtusely notched with short petioles; some almost lanced. 

Stem, ‘Armed with sharp thorns. 

Uses. The fruit nutritious, warm, cathartic; in taste deli- 
cious, in fragrance exquisite: its aperient and detersive quality, 
and its efficacy in removing habitual costiveness, having been 
proved by constant experience. The mucus of the seed is, for some 
purposes, a very good cement, 

Note, This fruit is called Sri~’hala, becaust it sprang, say the 
Tudiqn poets, from the milk of Srf, the Goddess of Abundance, who 
br towee it on mankind at the request of Zswara, whence he alone 
wear’, chaplet of Bilva flowers: to him only the Hindus offer 
(hem ; and, when they see any of them fallen on the ground, they 
take them up with reverence, and carry them to his temple, From 
tke first blossom of this plant, that I could jaspect, I had imagined 
that it belonged to the same class with the Durio, because the fila. 
ments appeared to be distributed in five sets; but in all that I have 
since examined, they are perfectly distinct, 


II. SRINGA’'TACA, 
Four and One, 


Cal, Four cicft, with a long peduncle above. 

Cor. Four petals, * 

Stam. Anthers kidney-shaped. 

Pst. Germ roundish; Style long, as the filaments ; Stigma 
clubbed. 

Seed. A Nut with four opposite angles (two of them Share 
thorns) formed by the Calyx. 

Leaves. Thase which Aoat on the waterare rhombotdal; the two 
upper sides unequally notched, the two lower, right lines, Their peti- 
ols, buoyed up by spindle-shaped spongy substances, not bladders, 

Ret, Knettv, like coral, 
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Uses. The fresh kernel, in “sweetness and delicacy, equals 
that of the filbered, A mucus, secreted by minute glands, covers 
the wet leaves, which are considered as cooling. 

Note. It seems to be the floating Trapa of Linnaeus. 


IV.+ PU’TICARAJA. 
. 
Ten and One, 


Cal. Five-cleft. 

Cor, Five equal petals. 

Paric, A thotny legumen ; two seeds. 

Leaves, Oval, pinnated. 

Stem, Armed. , 

Uses. The seeds are very bitter, and, perhaps, tonic; since 
one of them, bruised and given in two doses, will, as the Hindus 
assert, cure an intermittent fever. 

. 


V. MADHU’CA, (See Voi. 7. Page 300) 
Many, sot on the Receptacle, and One, 


. Cal, Perianth four or five-leaved. 

Cor, One-petaled. 7 ude inflated, fleshy. Border nine, or ten, 
parted, 

Stam, Anthers from twelve to twenty-eight, erect, acute, sub- 
villous. 

Pist. Germ roundish ; Siyle tong, awl-shaped. 

Peric, A Drupe, with two or three Vuis ? 

Leaves, Oval, somewhat pointed, 

Uses, The tubes, ,esculent, nutritious ; yielding, by distillation, 
an inebriating spirit, which, if the sale of it were duly restrained 
by law, might be applied to good purposes. A usefuJ oil is express- 
ed from the seed. 

Note. Itresembles the Bassie of Koenig. 

Such would be the method of the work which I recommend ; 
but even the specicsien which I exhibit, might, in skilful hands, 
have been more accurate. Engravings of the plants may be amnexeds 
but I have more than once experienced, that the best enatowpical 
and botanical prints give a very inadequate, and sometimes a very 
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false notion of the objects which they were intended to represent. 
As we learn a new language by reading approved compositions in 
it with the aid of a Grammer and Dictionary, so we can only study 
with effect the natural history of vegetables by analysing the plants 
themselves with the Philosophia Botanica, whichis the Grammar, 
and the Genera et Species Plantarum, which may be considered as 
the Dictionary, of that bedutiful language, in which nature would 
teach us what plants we must avoid as noxious, and what we must 
cultivate as salutary, for that the qualities of plants are su some degree 
connected with the natural orders and dasses of them, a number of 
instances would abundantly prove, 


XXIII. 


On the Dissection of the Pancotin, 72a Lefler to 
Gewnerat Carwac from Aram Burt, Esq: 


Communicated by the GENERAL, 
Sir, 


. 
‘in compliance with your desire, I most willingly do myself the 

honour to present to you my observations and reflections on the 

dissection of one of those animals, of which we have a print, with 

avery short account, in the First Volume of the Transactions of 
the Asiatic Society. The‘ animal, from which that likeness has been 

taken, was sent by Mrs Leslie, from chitra, to the President Sir 

William Jones. Itis distinguished in the Transactions hy a name, 

which I do not at present remember ; but probably the animal is of 
the same genus with the smanis, as described in the former editign 

ofthe Encyclopedia Britannica, or, perhaps, not different from the 

Paugolin of Buffon. 

The representation of this animal in the Afemoirs of the Asiatic 
Society, makes it unnecessary for me to enter into any general des- 
cription of its external figure and appearance. There are on each 
foot five claws, of which the outer and inner are small when com- 
pared with the other three, There arc no distinct toes; but each 
nail is moveable by a joint at its root. This creature is extremely 
inoffensive. It has wo, teeth; and its feet are unable to grasp. 
Hence it would appear that Nature, having furnished it with a coat 
of mail for its protection, has, with some regard to justice, denied 
it the powers of acting with hostility against its fellow creatures, 
The nails are well adapted for digging in the ground; and the 
animal is so dexterous in eluding its enemies by concealing itself in 
holes and among rocké, that it is extremely difficult to procure one. 

The upper jaw is covered with a cross cartilaginous ridge, which : 
though apparently not at all suited to any purposcs of masticatipn, 
may. by increasing the surface of tho palate, extend the sense of 
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taste, The cesophagus admitted my fore-fiager with ease. The 
tongue at the bottom of the mouth is nearly about the size of the 
little finger, from whence it tapers toa point, The animal at plea- 
sure proteudes this member a great way from the mouth. The 
tongue arises from the ensiform cartilage, and the contiguous mus- 
cles of the belly, gad passes in form ofa round distinct muscle 
from over ‘the stomach, through the thorax, immediately under the 
sternum ; aod interior to the windpipe in the throat. When dissect- 
ed out, the tongue could be easily elongated so as to’ reach more 
than the length of the animal, exclusié of its tail, There isa 
cluster of salivary glands seated around the tongue, as it enters the 
mouth, These will necessarily be compressed by the action of the 
tongue; so as occasionally to supply a Plentifut flow of their 
secretion, 

The stomach Is cartilaginous, and analogous to that of the 
gallinaceous tribe of birds. It was filled with small stones and 
gravel, which in this part of the country, are almost universally cal- 
careous. The inner susface of the stomach was rough to the feed, 
and furmed into folds, the interstices of which were filled with a 
fepthy secretion. The guts were filled with a sandy pulp, in which, 
however, were interspersed a few distinct small stones, No vestiges 
of any animal or vegetable food could be traced in the whole prime 
via. The gall-bladder was distended with a fluid, resembling in 
colour and consistence the dregs of beer, 

The subjcct wasa female: its dugs were two, seated on the 
breast. The utcrus and organs of gencration were evidently those 
of a viviparous animal. 

Forcibly struck with the phenomena which this quadruped ex. 
hibited, my imagination at once overleaped the boundaries by which 
sciense endeavours to circumscribe the productions and the ways of 
Nature; and believing with Buffon, que tout ce gui peut ttre est, 1 did 
not hesitate to conjecture, that this animal might possibly derive 
its nourishment from mineral substances, This idea I accordingly 
hazarded in an address to Colonel Xid, The spirit of inquiry, natu- 
ral to that gentleman, could be il! satisfied by ideas thrown out ap- 

* parently at random; and he soon called on mé to explain my 
opinion, and its foundation, 

Though we have perhaps no clear idea of the manner in which 
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vegetables extract their nourishmeft from earth, yet the fact being 
so, it may not be unreasonable to suppose that some animal may 
derive utriment by a process somewhat similar. It appears to me, 
that facts produced by Spal/ensani directly invalidate the experi- 
ments, from which he has drawn the inference, that fowls swallow 
stones merely from stupidity ; and that such substances ,are alto- 
gether unnecessary to those animals. He reared fowts, without 
permitting them ever to swallow sand or stones ; but healso estab- 
lished the fact, that carnivorous animals may become frugivorous ; 
and herbivorous animals may come to live on flesh, A wood-pid- 
geon he brought to'thrive on putrid meat." The experiment on 
fowls, then, only corroborates the proof, that we have it in oue 
power by habits to alter, the natural constitution of animals, Again 
the eminent investigator of truth found, that fowls died when fed 
on stones alone; but surely that fact is far short of proving that 
such substances are not agreeable to the original purposes of nature 
in the digestive process of these animals, When other substances 
shall have been detected in the stomach of this animal, imy infer- 
ence, from what [ have secn, must necessarily fall to the ground, 
But if, like other animals with muscular and cartilaginous stomacits, 
this singular quadruped consumes grain, it must be surprising that 
no vestige of such food was found present in the whole alimentary 
canal, since in that thinly inhabited country, the wild animals are 
free to feed without intrusion from man. Nor can it be inferced 
from the structure of the stomach, that this animal lives on ants or 
on insects. Animals devoured as food, though of cansiderable 
size and solidity, with a proportionally small extent of suiface tu be 
acted on by the gastric juice and the actian of the stomach, are readily 
dissolved and digested by animals possessing not a cartilaginous, but 
a membranaceous stomach ; as for instance, a frog in that of a snake, 
In the stomach many minerals are soluble, and the most active 
things which we can swallow, Culcareous substances are readily 
actedon. Dr, Priestly has asked, “ May not phiogistic matter be the 
“ moat essential part of the food and support of both vegetable and 
“animal bodies?” I confess, that Di. Priestiy’s finding cause to pro- 
pose the question, inclines me to suppose that the affirmative to it °: 
may be true. Earth seems to be the basis of all animal matter, The 


growth of the bones must be attended with a constant supply ; aud in 
ds 
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the human species there is a copions discharge of calcareotss matter 
“thrown out by the kidneys and salivary glands. May not the qua- 
druped in question derive phlogiston from earth ? salt, from mineral 
substances? And, as it is not deprived of the power of drinking water, 
what else ig necessary to the subsistence of his corporeal machine ? 

Considering tlie scaly covering of this mrimal, we may conceive 
that it may be at least necessary for its existence, on that raocount, 
to imbibe a Breater proportion of earth than is necessary to other 
animals, It may deserve censideration, that birds are covered 
with feathers, which in theic constitnent principles approach to the 

«nature of horn and boile. Of these animais thé gaHinaceows tribe 
swallow stones ; and the carnivorous take in the feathers and bones 
of their prey : the latter article is known to,be solmble in the mem- 

‘ branaceous stomachs ; and hence is a copious supply of the earthy 
principles, In truth, do not know that gny thing is soluble in the 
stomach of animals, which may not be thence absorbed into their 
circulating system ; and nothing can be so absorbed without affect- 

«ing the whole constitution, 

What I have here-stated-is ali that. could advance to the Colo 
ml; but my opinion has been since not a ljttle confirmed, by ob- 
serving the report of experiments by M. Bruguatelli of Pavia, ot 

«the authority of M. Cre//, by which we learn, that some birds have 
so great a dissolvent power in the gastric juice, as to dissolve in 
their stomachs flints, rock-crystal, calcareous stones, and shells, 

1 beg only farther to observe, that some things in Buffon's des- 
cription of the Pangolin, not apparently quite applicable to this ani- 
mal, might have been owing to ‘his description being only from the 
view of a dried preparation, jn which the organs of generation would 
be obliterated, and the dugs shrivelled away so as to be impercepti- 
ble; else that elegant philosopher could not ha jerted that, “fons 
“ ces anituaua quadrupedes, qui sont couverts d'¢cailles, sont ovipares.” 

Excuse my prolixity, which is only in me the necessary atten- 
dant of my superficial knowledge of things. {n ‘ingenuousness, 
however, 1 hope that Tam not inferior to any man: andl am 

‘proud to subscribe myself, . 

: Sir, 
Your most obedient and hamble servant, 


« g ADAM BURT. 
Gye, September 14, 1789. 








A Letter from Doctor Anpesson. fo Se WILLIAM Jones. 


Dear Sir, 


“Tae male Lac insect having hitherto escaped the observation of 
naturalists, I send the enclosed description, made by Mr. Willian 
Roxburgh, Surgeon on this establishment, ‘and Botanist to the 
Honorable Company, in hopes you will give it a place in the pub- 
lication of your Society, as Mr. Roxdurgh's discovery will bring 
Lac a Genus into the Class Hemiptera of Linnaus, 


Tam, with esteem, 
Dear Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 


. JAMES ANDERSON. 


Fort St, George, January 2, 1790 


XXIV. 


On the La'csua, or Lac, Insrcr. 
By Mr, W. RoxBurcu. 


a ‘ 
SOME pieces of very fresh-looking lac, adhering to small branches 
of mimosa ctneret, were brought me from the mountains on the 
roth of last month, I kept them carefully, and to-day, the qth of 
December, fourteen days from the time they came from the hills, 
myriads of exceedingly minute animals were observed creeping 
about the lac and branches it adhered to, and more still issuing from 
sinall holes over the surface of the cells; other small and perforated 


excrescences were observed with a glass amongst the perforations, 
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from which the minute insects issued, regularly two to each hole, 
and crowned with some very fine white hairs. When the hairs were 
rubbed off, two white spots appeared. The animals, when single, 
ran about pretty briskly ; but in general they were so numerous as 
to be crowded over one another. The body is oblong, tapering 
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most towards the tail, below plain, ‘above convex, with a double, or 
flat margin : laterally on the back part of the thorax are two small 
tubercles, which may be the eyes: the body behind the thorax is 
crossed with twelve rings; legs six; feelers (antenna) half the 

jointed, hairy, each ending in two hairs as tong 





tength of the body, j 
as the antennz; rump,a white point between two terminal hairs, 
which are as long as the body of the animal ; the mouth I could not 
see, On opening the cells, the substance that they wre formed of 
cannot be better described, with respect to appearance, than by 
saying it is like the transparent amber that beads are made of : the 
external covering of the cells may be about half a line thick, is re~ 
markably strong and able to resist injuries ; the partitions are ntuch 
thinner ; the cells are if general irregular squares, pentagons, and 
hexagons, about an eighth of an inchin diameter, and 3/ deny ; 
they have no communication with cach other all these 1 opened 
during the time the anjmals were issuing, contained in one-half a 
small bag filled with a thick red jelly*tike lquor, replete with what 
I take to be eggs ; these bags, or utriculi, adhere to the bottom of 
the cells, and have each two necks, which pass through perforations 

_ in the external coat of the cells, forming the fore-mentioned exerc- 
scences, and ending in some very fine hairs, The other half of the 
cells have a distinct opening, and contain a white substance, like 
some few filaments of cotton rolled together, and numbers of the 
insects themselves ready to make their exit, Several of the same 
insects I observed to have drawn up their legs, and to lie flat; they 
did not move on being touched, nor did they show any signs of life 
with the greatest irritation. 

December 5. The same minute*hexapedes continue issuing 
from their cells in nuntbers ; they are more lively, of a deepened red 
colour, and fewer of the motionless sort. To-day I saw the mouth; 
it is a flattened point, about the middle of the breast, which the 
little animal projects on being compressed, 

December 6. The male insects I have found to-day. A few of 
them are constantly sunning among the females most actively: as 
yet they are scarce more, I imagine, than one to 5000 females, but 
twice their size. ‘The head is obtuse; eyes black, very large ; arf- 
tennz clavated, feathered, about 34 the fength of the body; Below 
the middle an articulation, such as those in the legs ; colour bet- 
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ween the eyes a beautiful shining green; neck very short; body 
oval, brown ; abdomen oblong, the length of body and head; legs 
six; wings membranaceous, four, longer than the body, fixed to the 
sides of the thorax, narrow at their insertions, growing broader for 
3% of their length, then rounded; the anterior pair is twice 
the size of the post 3 astrong fibre ‘rune along their anterior 
margins ; they lie flat, like the wings of a common fly, when it walks 
or rests ; no lisies from the rump; it springs most actively to a con- 
siderable distance on being touched ; mouth in the under part of 
the head ; maxilla transverse. To-day the femate insects continue 
issuing in great numbers, and move about ason the ath, 

December 7, The small red insects stil! more numerous, and 
move about as before: winged insects, stilk very few, continue ac- 
tive, There have been fresh leaves and bits of the branches of 
both mimosa cinerea and corinds put into-the wide mouthed bottle 
with them; they walk over them indifferently, without showing any 
preference, nor inclination to work nor copulate, I opened a cell 
whence I thought the winged flies had come, and found several, 
eight or ten, more in it, struggling to shake off their incumbrances : 
they were in one of those utriculi mentioned on the 4th, which , 
ends in two mouths, shut up with fine white hairs, but one of them 
was open for the exit of the flies; the other would no doubt have 
opened in due time: this utriculus I found now perfectly dry, and 
divided into cells by exceeding thin partitions, I imagine, before 
any of the flies made thelr escape, it might have contained about 
twenty. In these minute cells with the living flies, or whence they 
had made their escape, were small dry dark coloured compressed 
grains, which may be the dried excrements of the flies, 


NotTE dy the President. 

THE Hingus have six names for Lec ; but they generally call 
it Ldeska, from the multitude of small insects, who, as they believe, 
discharge it from their stomachs, and at length destroy the tree on 
which they form their colonies. A fine Pippale near Crisknanager, 
is now almost wholly destroyed by them, 
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THE SEVENTH | 
ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 


DELIVERED 25 FEBRUARY 1790, 
BY THE PRESIDENT, 
GENTLEMEN, 


2 


ALTHOUGH we are at this moment considerably nearer to the 
frontier of China than to the farthest limit of the Britisk dominions 
in Hindustdn, yet the first step that we shall take in the ,philoso- 
phical journey, which I propose for your entertainment at the pre- 
sent meeting, will carry uf to the utmost verge of the habitable 
globe known to the best geographers of old Greece and Egypt; 
beyond the boundary of whose knowledge we shall discern from 
the heights of the northern mountains an empire nearly equal in 
surface to a square of Bfteen degrees ; an empire, of which I do not 
mean to assign the precise timits, but which we may consider, for 
the purpose of this dissertation, as embraced on two sides by Tartary 
and Jxdia, while the ocean separates its other sides from various 
Asiate isles of great importance in the commercial system of 
Europe. Asnexed to that immense tract of land is the peninsula of 
Corea, which a vast oval bason divides from Wifon or Japan, a cele- 
brated and imperial island, bearing in,arts and in aris, in advan- 
tage of situation, but ngt in felicity of government, a pre-eminence 
among eastern kingdoms analogous to that of Britate among the 
nations of the west. So many climates are included Jn so prodi- 
gious an area, that while the principal emporium of Ching lies 
nearly under the tropic, its metropolis enjoys the temperature of 
Samarkand ; such too is the diversity of soil in its fifteen provinces, 
that, while some of thém are exquisitely fertile, richly cultivated, 
and extremely populous, others are barren and rocky, dry and un- 
fruitful, with plains as wild or mountains as rugged as any in Scythia, 
aud those either wholly deserted, or peopled by savage hordes, who, 
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if they be not still indepéndent, have been very lately subdued by 
the perfidy, rather than the valour, of a monarch, who has perpetua~ 
ted his own breach of faith in a Chinese poem, of which I have seen 
@ translation. 

The word China, concerning which I shall offer some new re- 
marks, is well known to the people whom we call the Chinese; but 
they never apply it (I speak of the learncd among them) to them- 
selves or to their country: themselves, according to Father Vs- 
delon, they describe as the people of Han, or of some other illustri- 
ous family, by the memory of whose'‘actions they flatter their na- 
tional pride; and their country they call Chsinz-cud, or the Central 
Kingdom, cepsesenting it in their symbolical characters by a paral- 
Jelogram exactly bissected, At other times they distinguish it by 
the words Tien-kia, or What is under Heaven ; y meaning aff that 1s 
valuable on Earth, Since they never name themselves with moder- 
ation, they wauld have uo right to complain, if they knew that Burc- 
form wuthors have ever spoken of them isi the extremes of applause 
or of censure, By some they bave been extolled as the oldest aud 
tvs winest, as the most learned and most ingenious of nations; whilst 
qthers have derided their pretensions to antiquity, condemned their 
Rovermment as abominable, and arraigned thelr manners as inhuman, 
without allowing them an element of science, or a single art for which 
they have not been indebted to some more ancient and more civilized 
race of men, The truth perhaps lics, where we usually find it, bet- 
ween the extremes ; but it is not my design to accuse or to defend 
the Chinese, to depress or to aggrandize them : I shall confine my- 
self to the discussion of a question connected with my former dis- 
courses, and far less easy to be solved than any hitherto started : 
“Whence came the singular people, who long had governed 
“ China, before they were conquered by the Tartars ?" Ou this 
problem (the solution of which has no concern, indeed, with our 
political or commércial interests, but a very material connection, 
if 1 mistake not, with interests of a higher nature) four opinions 
have been advanced, and all rather peremptorily asserted than 
supported by argument and evidence. Wy a few writers it has 
been urged, that the Chysuese are an original race, who have dwetled 
for ages, if not from eternity, in the land which they now possess ; 
by others, and chiefly by the missignaries, it is insisted that they 
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. 
sprang from the same stock with the Hebrews and Areds ; a third 
assertion is that of the 4rads themselves and of M. Paxty, who hold 
it indubitable, that they were originally Zartars descending in 
wild clans from the steeps of Jays ; and a fourth, at least as dog- 
matically pronounced as, any of fhe preceding, is that of the 
Brakmens, who decid’, without allowtng any appeal from their 
decision, that the C4éuas ( for so they are named in Sgnscrit ) were 
Hindus of the Cskatriya, or military class, who, abandoning the 
privileges of their tribe, ramBled in different bodies to the north-east 
of Bengal ; and, forgetting by degrees the rites and religion of their 
ancestors, established separate principalities, which were afterwards 
united in the plains and valleys, which are now possessed by them, 
If any one of the.three last opinions be just, the first of them must 
necessarily be relinquished ; but of those three, the first cannot pos- 
sibly be sustained, because it rests on no firmer support than a fool- 
ish remark, whether trut or false, that Sem in Chinese means life 
and procreation ; and because a tea-plant is not more different from 
a palm than a Chinese froman Arad. They are men, indeed, as 
the tea and the paim are vegetables ; but human sagacity could not, 
d believe, discover any other trace of resemblance between them, 
One of the Arabs, indeed (an account of whose voyage to Juda and 
China has been translated by Renaxdot) thought the Chinese not only 
handsomer (according to his ideas of beauty) than the Hindus, 
but even more like his own countrymen in features, habiliments, 
cartiages, manners, and ceremonies : and this may be true, without 
proving an actual resemblance between the Chinese and Arabs, ex-* 
cept in dressand complexion, The next opinion is more connec- 
ted with that of the Brdfmens than M. Pauw, probably, imagined ; 
for, though he tells us expressly that by Scythians he meant the 
Turks, or Tartars, yet the Dragon on the standard, agd some other 
peculiarities, from which he would infer a clear affinity between the 
old Zartars and the Chinese, belonged indubitably to those Scythians, 
who are known to have been Goths ; and the Gotks had manifestly a 
common lineage with the Hindus, if his own argument, in the preface 
to his Researches on the Similarity of Language be, as all men agree * 
that it Is,irrefragable. Thatthe C4inese were anciently of a Ter- 
favian stock, is a propositon which I cannot otherwise disprove for 


the present, than by insisting on the total dissimilarity of the two 
Kit 
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racesin manners and arts, particularly in the fine arts of imagina- 
tion, which the Zarfars,by their own account, never cultivated ; 
but, if we show strong grounds for believing that the first Chinese 
were actually of an Judian race, it will follow that M. Pantw and 
the Arads are mistaken. It is to the discussion of this new and, in 
my opinion, very interesting point, that I shall confine the remain- 
der of my discourse. 

In the Sanscrit Zustitutes of civil and religious duties, revealed, 
as the /Yindus believe, by Afenn, the son of Brahmd, we find the 
following curious passe : “Many families of. the military class 
“ having gradually abandoned the ordinances of the Véda, and the 
“company of Brdkmens, lived ina state of degradation ; as the 
“people of Pundraca and Odra, those of Dravire and Cambédja, 
“the Vavanas and Sacas, the Pdradas and Pahlavas, the Chinas, 
“and some other nations.” A full commenton this text would here 
be superfluous ; but, since the testimony-of the Judian author, who, 
though certainly not a divine personage, was as certainly a very 
ancient lawyer, moralist, and historian, is direct and positive, dis- 
interested and unsuspected, it would, I think, decide the question 
before us, if we could be sure that the word Cina signified a Chi- 
west, as all the Pandits, whom I have separately consulted, assert 
with one voice, They assure Ine,that the Chinas of ALenn scttled 
ina fine country to the north-cast of Gaur, and to the east of Cama- 
rip and Nepal ; that they have long been, and still are, famed as 
ingenious artificers ; and that they had themselves seen old Chinese 
idols, which bore a manifest relation to the primitive religion of 
India before Buddha's appearance in it. A well-informed Pandit 
showed mea Sanserit book in Cashmirian , letters, which, he said, 
was revealed by Siva himself, and entitled Sactisangama ; he read 
to me a whole chapter of it on the heterodox opinions of the Cidnas 
who were divided, says the author, into near two hundred clans, I 
then laid before hima mapof Asia; and, when I pointed to Casi- 
air, his own country, he instantly placed his finger on the north- 
western provinces of China, where the Chtuas, he said, first estab- 
lished themselves; but he added, that Makdchina, which was also 
mentioned in his book, extended to the eastern and southern oceans, 
I believe, nevertheless, that the Ciizese empire, as we now call it, 
was not formed when the laws of Afezx were collected ; and for this 
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belief, so repugnant to the generat opinion, I am bound to offer my 
reasons, If the outline of history and chronology for the last two 
thousand years be correctly traced (and we must be hardy sceptics 
to doubt it) the poems of Cé/idés were composed before the begin- 
ning of ourera, Now it is clear, from internal and external evi- 
dence, that the Ramdyon,and AMahdbhdrat were considerably older 
than the productions of that poet; and it appears front the style 
and metre of the Dierma Sdstra, revealed by Afenu, that it was re- 
duced to writing long before the age of Vdlmicor Vydsa, the second 
of whoin names it with Spplause. We shall not, therefore, be 
thought extravagant if we place the compilér of those laws between 
a thousand and fifteen hundred years before Christ; especially as 
Buddha, whose age is pretty well asce:tained, is not mentioned in 
them ; but, in the twelfth century before our era, the Chinese empire 
was at least in its cradle, This fact itis necessary to prove; and 
my first witness is Coufacius himself, I know to what keen satire I 
shall expose myself by citing that philosopher, after the bitter sar- 
casms of M. Panw against him and against the translators of his 
mutilated, but valuable works ; yet I quote without scruple the book 
entitled Lin Y#, of which I possess the original with a verbal trans- 
lation, and which I Ichow to be sufficiently authentic for my present 
purpose, In the second part of it Con-fu-tsu declares, that “ Al- 
“though he, like other men, could relate, as more lessons of morality, 
"the histories of the first and second imperial houses, yet, for want 
“ of evidence, he could give no certain account of them.” Now, if 
the Chinese themselves do not even pretend that any historical 
monument existed in the age of Confucius, preceding the rise of 
their third dynasty, about eleven hundred years before the Christan 
epoch, we may justly gonclude that the reign of Viivazz was in the 
infancy of their empire, which hardly grew to maturity till some 
ages after that prince; and it has been asserted by very learned. 
Enropeans, that even of the third dynasty, which he has the fame 
of having raised, no unsuspected memorial can now be produced, 
It was not till the eighth century before the birth of our Saviour, 
that a small kingdonf was erected in the province of Shen-s/, the 
capital of which stood nearly in the shirty-fi/th degree of northery 
latitude, and about five degrees to the west of S#-gax : both the 
country and its metropolis were called Ch/x,; and the dominion of 
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its princes was gradually extended to the east and west. Aking of 
Chin, who makes a figure in the Sidkndmak among the allies of 
Afrdsiydb, was, I presume, a sovereign of the country just men- 
tioned ; and the river of Ciiés, which the poet frequently names as 
the limit of his eastern geography, seems to have been the Yellow 
River, which the Chinese introduce at the beginning of their fabulous 
annals, I should be tempted ‘to expatiate on 80 curious a subject, but 
the present occasion allows nothing superfluous, and permits me 
only to add, that Mfangukhau died in the middie of the thirteenth 
century, before the city of Chfn, whith was afterwards taken by 
Kublai,and that the poets of Jrdn perpetually allude to the districts 
around it which they celebrate, with Chegit and Khoten, for a num- 
her of musk-animals roving on their hills. The territory of Chén, 
so called by the old Z/indus, by the Persians, ard by the Chinese 
(while the Greeks and Arabs were obliged by their defective articu- 
lation to smiscall it Sfv) gave its name to a race of emperors, whose 
tyranny made their memory so unpopular,*that the modern inhabi- 
tanta of China hold the word in abhorrence, and speak of themsely- 
cs as the people of a milder and more virtuous dynasty ; but it is 
highly probable that the whole nation descended from the Chinas 
of Menu, and, mixing with the Tartars (by whom the plains of Ho- 
nan and the more southern provinces were thinly inhabited) form- 
ed by degrees the race of men whom we now see in possession of 
the noblest empire in Asta. 

An support of an opinion, which I offer as the result of long 
and anxious inquiries, I should regularly proceed to examine the 
language and letters, religion and philosophy of the present Chi- 
nese, and subjoin some remarks on their ancient monuments, on 
their sciences, and on their arts, both liberal and mechanical ; but 
their spoken /axguage not having been preserved by the usual sym- 
bols of articulate sounds, must have been for many ages in a con- 
tinual flux; their /e/ters, if we may so call them, are merely the 
symbols of ideas ; their popular religion was imported from India 
in an age comparatively modern ; and their pAslosophy seems yet in 
so rude a state as hardly to deserve the appeilation ; they have no 
ancient: monuments, from which their origin can be traced even by 
plausible conjecture ; their sciences ate wholly exotic ; and their 
mechanical aris have nothing in them characteristic of a particular 
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“family ; nothing which any set of men, ina country so highly 
favoured by nature, might not have discovered and improved. They 
have indeed both national music and national poetry, and 
both of them beautifully pathetic; but of painting, sculpture, or 
architecture, as arts of imagination, they seem (like other Asiatics) 
to have no idea. Instead, therefore,’ of enlarging separately on 
each of those heads, I shall briefly inquiré, how far the Iterature 
and religious practices of Ciza confirm or oppose the proposition 
which I have advanced, 

The declared and fixed oBinion of M. De Guignes, on the sub- 
ject before us, is nearly connected with that*of the Bréhmens : he 
maintains, that the C/inese were emigrants from Egypt; aud the 
Lgyptians, or Ethiopians (for they were clearly the same people) 
hid indubitably a commén origin with the old natives of Jndra, as 
the affinity of their languages and of their institutions, both religious 
and political, fully evinces } but that Cua was peopled a few cen- 
turies before our cra by a colony from the banks of the Ni/e though 
neither Persians nor Arabs, LTarturs nor Hindus, ever heard of such 
an emigration, isa paradox, which the bare authority even of so 
learned a man cannot support ; and, since reason grounded on fact; 
cqn alone decide such a*question, we havea right to demand clearer 
evidence and stronger arguments than any that he has yet adduc- 
ed, The hicroglyphics of Zgypt bear, indeed, a strong resem- 
blance to the mythological sculptures and paintings of /udia, but 
seem wholly dissimilar to the symbolical system of the Ciinese, 
which might easily have been invented (as they assert) by an in- 
dividual, and might very naturally have been contrived by the first 
Chinas, or outcast Hindus, who either never knew, or had forgot- 
ten, the alphabetical characters of their wiser ancestors. As to the 
table and bust of Jsis they seem to be given up as modern forge- 
vies; but, if they were indisputably genuine, they would be noth- 
ing to the purpose ; for the ictters on the bust appear to have been 
designed as alphabetical ; and the fabricator of them {if they really 
were fabricated in Zuyope) was uncommonly happy, since two or 
three of them are exactly the same with those on a metal pillar yet 
standing in the north of /ndsa. In Egypt, if we can rely on the tes- 
timony of the Greeks, who studied no language but their own, there 
were two sets of alphabetical characters; the one papular, like tile 
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various letters used in our /uiax provinces ; and the other sacer- 
dotal Nike the Dévandgart, especially that form of it which we see 
in the Véda : besides which they had two sorts of sacred sculpture ; 
the one simple, like the figures of Buddka and the three Ramas ; 
and the other allegorical, like the images of Ganésa, or Divine 
Wisdom, aud Jsdut, or Nature, with all their emblematicat accom- 
pauiments ; but the real character of the Chinese appears wholly dis- 
linct from aay Egyptian writing, either mysterious or popular : and, 
as to the fancy of M. De Guignes, that the complicated symbols of 
China were at first no more than Phetctan monograms, let us hope 
that he has abandoned so wild a conceit, which he started probably 
with no other view than to display his ingenuity and learning. 

‘We have ocular proof that the few radical characters of the 
Chinese were originally (like our astronomical and, chy mical symbols) 
the pictures or outlines of visible objects, or figurative signs for 
simpleideas, which they have multiplied by the most ingenious 
combinations and the liveliest metaphors; but, as the system is 
peculiar, I believe, to themselves and the Japanese, it would be idly 
ostentatious to enlarge on it at present ; and, for the reasons already 
fntimated, it neither corroborates nor weakens the opinion which I 
endeavour to support. The same may as truly be said of their spoken 
Janguage ; for, independently of its constant fluctuation during a 
series of ages, it has the peculiarity of excluding four or five sounds 
which other nations articulate, and is clipped into monosyllables, 
even when the ideas expressed by them, and the written symbols for 
those ideas, are very complex, This has arisen, I suppose, from the 
singular habits of the people; for, though their common tongue beso 
musically accented as to forma kind of recitative, yet it wants those 
grammatical accents, without which all human tongues would ap- 
pear monosyllabic. Thus Aszfa,with an accent on the first syllable, 
means, in the Sanserit language, swmeasurable ; and the natives of 
Bengal pronounce it Ousito s but when the religion of Buddha, the 
son of A/dyd, was carried hence into C/ing, the people of that coun- 
try, unable to pronounce the name of their new God, called him 
foe, the son of Afe-ye, and divided his epithet Améta into three syl- 
lables O-m-to, annexing to them certain ideas of their own, and ex- 
pressing them in writing by three distinct symbols, We may judge 
ftom this instance, whether a comparison of their spoken tongue 
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with the dialects of other-nations can lead to any certain conclusion 
as to their origin ; yet the instance which I have given, supplies me 
with an argument from analogy, which I produce as conjectural 
only, but which appears more and more plausible the oftner I con- 
sider it. The Buddha of the Hindvs is unquestionably the Foe of 
China, but the great progenitor of the Chimese is also named by them 
Fo-hi, where the second monosyllable signifies, it seems, a victine, 
Now the ancestor of that military tribe, whom the /7iadus call the 
Chandravansa, or children 0$ the Afoon, was, according to their Px- 
rdnas or legends, Budha, ot the genius of theplanet Afercury, from 
whom, in the ith degree, descended @ prince named Druhya ; 
whom his father Yayati sent in exile to the east of Hindusidn, with 
this imprecation, “\may thy progeny be ignorant of the Véda.” The 
name of the banished prince could not be pronounced by the modern 
Chinese ; and, though I dare not conjecture that the last syllable of 
it has been changed into Vao,t may nevertheless observe that Yao 
was the f/th in descent from Fo-hi, or at least the fifth mortal in 
the first imperial dynasty ; that all Chinese history before him is 
considered by Chinese themselves as poctical or fabulous ; that his 
father Zi-co, like the Yudian king Yayddé, was the first prince who 
married several women ; and that /0-A#, the head of their race, ap- 
peared, say the Chinese, in a province of the west, and held his 
court in the teritorry of C/iz, where the rovers, mentioned by the 
Indian \egislator, are supposed to have settled. Another citcum- 
stance in the parailel is very remarkable : according to father De 
Premare, in his tract on Chinese mythology, the mother of Fo-hi 
was the Daugher of Heaven, surnamed Flower-loving ; and, as the 
nymph was walking alone on the bank of a river with a similar 
name, she found herself on a sudden encircled by a rain-bow ; soon 
after which she became pregnant, and at the end of twelve years 
was delivered of a son radiant as herself, who, among other titles, 
had that of Svi, or Star of the Year. Now, in the mythological 
system of the indus, the nymph Réhini, who presides over the 
fourth lunar mansion,® was the favourite mistress of Séwa, or the 
Moon, among whose numerous epithets we find Cusnudandyaca, or 
Delighting in a species of zvater-fower, that blossoms at night ; and 
their offspring was Budka, regent of a planet, and called also, from 
the names of his parents, Rauhinéya or Seumya ; it is true that the 
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learned missionary explains the word Sdi by Jupeter ; but an exact 
resemblance between two such fables could not have been expec- 
ted ; and it is sufficient for my purpose, that they seem to havea 
family-likeness. The God Budia, say the Judians, married J/d, 
whose father was preserved in a miraculous ark from an universal 
deluge. ‘Now, although I-cannot insist with confidence, that the 
rain-bow in.sthe Chinese fable alludes to the Afosaic narrative of 
the flood, nor build any solid argument on the divine personage 
Nin-va, of whose character, and evert of whose sex, the historians 
of China speak very doughtfully, I may, nevertheless, assure you, 
after full inquiry and consideration, that the CAinese, like the 
TTindus, believe this earth to have been wholly covered with water, 
which, in works of undisputed authenticity,.they describe as 
Sowing abundantly, then subsiding, and separating the higher from 
the lower age of mankind; that the division of time, from which 
their poetical history begins, just preceded the appearance of 
Fo-hi on the mountains of CAtu ; but that the great txundation in 
the reign of Yao was either confined to the lowlands of his kingdom, 
if the whole account of it be not a2 fable, or, if it contain any allusion 
to the flood of Noah, has been ignorantly misplaced by the Chinese 
annalists, 

The importation of a new religion into Cina in the first cet.- 
tury of our era, must lead us to suppose that the former systeir, 
whatever it was, had been found inadequate to the purpose of res- 
training the great body of the people from those offences against 
conscience and virtue, which the civil power could not reach ; and 
itis hardly possible that, without such restrictions, any gover: - 
ment could long have subsisted with felicity ; for no government 
can long subsist without equal justice, and justice cannot be adm.- 
nistered without the sanctions of religion. Of the religious opinions 
entertained by Con/ucins and his followers, we may glean a gene- 
ral notion from the fragments of their works translated by Coup/et. 
They professed a firm belief in the Supreme God, and gave a de- 
monstration of his being and of his providence from the exquisite 
beauty and perfection of the celestial bodies, and the wonderful 
order of nature in the whole fabric of the visible world. From this 
belief they deduced a system of ethics, which the philosopher sums 
up in a few words at the close of the Liix-ya: “He,” says Confucius, 
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“ who will be fully persuaded that’the Lord of Heaven governs 
“the universe, who shall in all things choose moderation, who 
“shall perfectly know his own species, and so act among them 
“that his life and manners may conform to his knowledge of 
"God and man, may be truly said to discharge all the duties of a 
“gage, and to be far exalted above thg common herd of the hu- 
“man race.” But such a religion and such morality could never 
have been general ; and we find that the people of China had an 
ancient system of cercmonigs and superstitions, which the govern- 
ment and the philosophers appear to have epcouraged, aud which 
has an apparent affinity with some parts of the oldest Judien 
worship. They believed in the agency of genii, or tutelary spirits, 
presiding over the stars and the clouds, over lakes and rivers, 
mountains, valleys, and woods, over certain regions and towns, over 
all the elements (of which, like the Hindus, they reckoned jive ) 
and particularly over firg, the ‘most brilliant of them. To those 
deities they offered victims on high places : and the following pas- 
sage from the Sit-cin, or Book of Odes, is very much in the style of 
the Brahmans :—" Even they, who perform a sacrifice with due 
“ reverence, cannot perfectly assure themselves that the divirfe 
spirits accept their oblations ; and far less can they, who adore 
" the Gods with langour and oscitancy, clearly perceive their sacred 
illapses.” These are imperfect traces indeed, but they are traces of 
an affinity between the religion of Jfexwand that of the Ciinas, 
whom he names among the apostates from it, M. Le Gentil ob- 
served, he says, a strong resemblance between the funeral rites of 
the Chinese and the Srdddha of the Hindus ; and M. Bailly, after a 
learned investigation, concludes, that “ Even the puerile and absurd 
“stories of the ChineSe fabulists, contain a remnant of ancient 
" Indian history, with a faint sketch of the first Hindw ages.” As 
the Bauddhas, indeed, were Hindus, it may naturally be imagined 
that they carried into China many ceremonies practised in their 
own country ; but the Banddkas positively forbade the immolation 
of cattle; yet we know that various animals, even bulls and men, 
were anciently sacrificed by the Chinese ; besides which we discover 
fany singular marks of relation between them and the old Hindus: 
asin the remarkable period of four hundred and thirty two thousd&d, 
and the cycle of sizty years; in the predilection for the mystical 
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number site ; in many similar fasts and great festivals, especially 
at the solstices and equinoxes ; in the just-mentioned obsequies con- 
sisting of rice and fruits offered to the manes of their ancestors ; in 
the dread of dying childless, lest such offerings should be intermit- 
ted ; and, perhaps, in their common abhorrence of red objects, 
which the Jndians caccied so far, that-Sfeyu himself, where he al- 
lows a 2Brdhkmen to trade, if he cannot otherwise support life, abso- 
lately forbills “ his trafficking in any sort of red cloths, whether 
"linen or woollen, or made of woven bark,” , All the circumstances, 
which have been mentioned under the two heads of Literature and 
Religion, seem collectively to prove (as far as’such a question ad- 
mits proof ) that the Chinese and Hindus were originally the same 
people ; but having becn separated near fpur thousand years, have 
retained few strong features of their ancient consanguinity, especi- 
ally as the Windus have preserved their old language and ritual, 
while the Ch/nese very soon jost both ; and the Hindus have cons- 
tantly intermarried among themselves, while the Chinese, by a mix- 
ture of Zartartan blood from the time of their first establishment, 
have at length formed a race distinct in appearance both from 
Aadians and Tartars, 

A. smnilar diversity has arisen, I believe, from similar causes, 
between the people of China and Japan ; on the second of which 
nations we have now, or soon shall have, as correct and as ample 
instruction as can possibly be obtained without a perfect acquain- 
tance with the Chinese characters. Kampfer has taken from 
M, .Zétsiugh the honour of being the first, and he from Kamp/er 
that of being the only Evropfcan who by a long residence in Japan, 
and a familiar intercourse with the principal natives of it, has been 
able to collect authentic materials for the natural and civil history 
of acountry secluded, (as the Romans used to say of our own island,) 
Siom the vest. of the world. The works of those illustrious travellers 
will confirm and embellish each other; and when M. Titsingh shall 
have acquired a knowledge of Chinese, to which a part of his leisure 
in Java will be devoted, his precious collection of books in that lan- 
puage, on the laws and revolutions, the natural productions, the arts, 

“ manufactures, and sciences of Japan, will be in his hands an inex- 
haustible mine of new and important information. Both he and hig 
predecessor assert with confidence, and, I doubt not, with truth, 
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that the Japanese would resent, a an insult on their dignity, the 
bare suggestion of their descent from the Chinese, whom they sur- 
pass in several of the mechanical arts, and, what is of greater conse- 
quence, in military spirit ; but they do not, I understand, mean to 
deny that they are a branch of the same ancient stem with the 
people of China ; and,,wert that fact ever so warmly coytested by 
them, it might be proved by an invincible argument, if the preced- 
ing part of this discourse, on the origin of the Chinese; be thought 
to contain just reasoning. Ip the first place, it seems inconceivable 
that the Japanese, who never appear to have bgen conquerors or con- 
quered, should have'adopted the whole system of Chinese literature 
with all its inconveniences and intricacies, if av immemorial con- 
nexion had not subsissed between the two nations, or, in other 
words, if-the bold and ingenious race who peopled Japan in the 
middle of the thirteenth cantucy before Christand, about six hundred 
years afterwards established thew monarchy, had not carried with 
them the letters and learning which tiey and the C/inese had pos- 
sessed in common ; but my principal argument is, that the Hindu or 
Egyptian idolatry has prevailed in Japan from the carlicst ages ; and 
among the idols worshipped, according to Kamffer, in that couf- 
try before the innovations of Sécya or Buddha, whom the Japanese 
also called Amida, we find many of those which we see every day 
in the temples of Bengad ; particularly the goddess with many arms, 
representing the powers of nature ; in Zgypt named sis, and there 
Isdntor Ist; whose image, as it is exhibited by the German travel- 
Jer, all the Brékmans to whom I showed it, immediately recognized 
with a mixture of pleasure and enthusiasm.—lIt is very true that the 
Chinese differ widely from the natives Sf Japan in their vernacular 
dialects, in external mafners, and perhaps in the strength of their 
mental faculties ;but as wide a difference is observable among all 
the nations of the Gothic family ; and we might accorfnt even for 4 
greater dissimilarity, by considering the number of ages during 
which the several swarms have been séparated from the great /u- 
dian hive, to which they primarily belonged. The modern Japanese 
have Xwwp/fer the idea of polished Zarfars ; and it is reasonable to , 
believe, that the people of Japon, who were originally [indus cf 
the martial class, and advanced farther eastward than the CAéfas, 
have, like them, insensibly changed their features and chatacters by 
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intermarriages with various Zartarian tribes, whom they found 
loosely scattered over their isles, or who afterwards fixed their 
abode in them, 

Having now shown in five discourses, that the Arads and 
Tartars were originally distinct races, while the Hindus, Chinese, 
and Japapese proceeded from another aticiert stem, and that all the 
three stems may be traced to /rdz, as to a common centre, from 
which it is highly probable that they diverged in various directions 
about four thousand years ago, I mav seem to have accomplished 
my design of investigating the origin of the Asiatic nations ; but 
the questions which I undertook to discuss, are not yet ripe fora 
strict analytical argument ; and it will first be necessary to examine 
with scrupulous attention all the detached or insulated races of 
men, who either inhabit the borders of Jndia, Arabia,’ Tartary, 
Persta, and China,os are interspersed in the mountainous and unculti- 
vated parts of those extensive regions. To this examination I shall, 
at our next annual meeting, 4llot an entire discourse ; and if, after 
all our inquiries, no more than three primitive races can be found, it 
will be a subsequent consideration whether those three stocks had 
offe common. root ; and, if they had, by what means that root was 
preserved amid the violent shocks which our whole globe appears. 
evidently to have sustained, 
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near ISLAMABA’D.— Communicated by JouN Store Esq. 
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os 
an the r4th Mdgha op, Chdudi Lak Radja*, by the advice of 
Bowangari Ruuli, who was the director of his studies and devotions, 
and in conformity to the sentiments of twenty-cight other Raz/is, 
formed the design of establishing a place of religious worship ; for 
which purpose a cave was dug, and paved with bricks, three cubits 
in depth, and three cubits also in diameter ; in which were deposited 
one hundred and twenty brazen images of small dimensions deno- 
minated Zahmidas; also, twenty brazen images larger than the 
former, denominated Ldugida-; there was likewise a large image of 
stone call Ldngitdagdri, with a vessel of brass, in which were depo- 
sited two of the bones of T/deur. Ona silver plate were inscribed 
the Hanca, or the mandates of the deity ; with that also styled 
Taumah Chucksowna Tahma, to the study of which twenty-eight 
Raults devote their time and attention ; who, having celebrated the 
present work of devotion with festivals and rejoicings, erected over 
the cave a place of religious worship for the Megas, in honour of 
the deity. 

God sent into the world Buddha Avatdr to instruct and direct 
the steps of angels and af men ; of whose birth and origin the follow- 
ing is a rclation:—When Buddha Avatér descended from the 
region of souls, in the month of Mégé, and entered the body of 
Mahdmdyd, the wife of Sootahk Dannah, Raja of Cailis, her womb 
suddenly assumed the appearance of clear transparent crystal, in 
which Buddha appeared, beautiful as a flower, kneeling and reclin- 
ing on his hands. Alter ten months and ten days of her preg- 
nancy had elapsed, Afakdmdyd solicited permission from her hus- 
band, the Adjd, to visit her father : in conformity to which¢he 

* Perhaps Sindsiyak, 
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roads were directed to be repaired and made clear for her journey ; 
fruit-teees were planted, water-vessels placed on the road-side, and 
great illuminations prepared for the occasion. Mahdmdya’ then 
commenced her journey, and arrived at a garden adjoining to the 
road, where inclination led her to walk and gather flowers, At this 
time, being suddenry attacked with the paing of child-birth, she laid 
hold on the trees for support, which declined their boughs at the 
instant, for the purpose of concealing her person, while she was 
alelivered of the child; at which juncture Brahma himself attended 
with a golden vessel in his hand, on which he laid the child, and 
delivered it to Judra, by whom it was committed to the charge of a 
female attendant; upon which the child, alighting from her arms, 
walked seven paces, whence it was taken.up by Afa/dmdya‘ and 
carried to her house, and, on the ensuing morning, news were cir- 
culated of a child being born in the Rdyg’s family. At this tine 
Tapaswi Munt, who, residing in the woods, devoted his time to the 
worship of the deity, learned-by inspiration that Baddia was come 
tolifein the Raya’s palace : he flew through the air to the Raja's resi- 
dence, where, sitting on a throne, hé said, “I have repaired hither 
“dor the purpose of visiting the child.” Buddha was accordingly 
brought into his presence: the Afuné observed two feet fixed on his 
head, and, divining something both of good and bad import, began 
to weep and laugh alternately, The dja then questioned hin 
with regard to his present impulse, to whom he answered, “I must 
“ not reside in the same place with Buddha when he shall arrive at 
“the rank of Avafdr : this is the cause of my present affiiction ; but 
“1 am even now affected with gladness by his presence, as I am 
“ hereby absolved from all my transgressions.” The Afnni then de- 
parted ; and, after five days had elapsed, he assembled four Pandts 
for the purpose of calculating the destiny of the child; three of 
whom divined, that, as he had marks on his hands resembling a 
wheel, he would at length become a Rdja’ Chacraverti; another 
divined, that he would arrive at the dignity of Avaidr. 

The boy was now named Sécya, and had attained the age of six- 
teen years; at which period it happened that the Raja Chuhiddn 
had a daughter named Vasu/drd, whom he had engaged not to 
give in marriage to any one, till such time as a suitor should be 
found who could brace a certain bow in his possession, which 
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hitherto many Rdjds had attempted to accomplish without effect, 
Sdcya now succeeded in the attempt, and accordingly obtained the 
R4jd's daughter in marriage, with whom he repaired to his own 
place of residence, 

One day, as certain mysteries were revealed to him, he formed 
the design of relinquishjng his dominion ; at which time a son was 
born in his house, whose name was Raghu. Sdcya then left his 
palace with only one attendant and a horse, and, having crossed 
the river Ganga, arrived at Balicdit, where, having directed his 
servant to leave him and carry away his lorse, he laid aside his 
aimour, ° 

IVheu the world was created, there appeared five flowers, which 
Brahma deposited in a place of safety ; three of them were after- 
wards delivered tb the three 7/deurs, and one was presented to 
Sécya, who discovered, that it contained some pieces of wearing 
apparel, in which he clothed himself, and adopted the manners and 
life of a mendicant, A traveller one day passed by him with eight 
bundles of grass on his shoulders, and adressed him, saying, “a 
“long period of time has elapsed since I have seen the DAdcur s 
“ but now since I have ghe happiness to meet him, I beg to present 
“shim an offering, consisting of these bundles of grass.” Sdcya 
accordingly accepted of the grass, and reposed on it. At that time 
there suddenly appeared a golden temple, containing a chair of 
wrought gold ; and the height of the temple was thirty cubits, upon 
which Brakmd alighted, and held a canopy over the head of 
Sdeya: at the same time Zndra descended, with a large fan in his 
hand, and A’dga, the Radja of serpents, with shoes in his hand, to- 
gether with the four tutelar deities of the four corners of the uni- 
verse ; who all attended to do him service and reverence. At this 
time likewise the chief of Asuss with his forces arrived, riding on 
an elephant, to give battle to Sécya, upon which Brdkmd, Indre, 
and the other deities deserted him and vanished. Sdeya, observing 
that he was left alone, invoked the assistance of the Earth ; who, 
attending at his summons, brought an inundation over all the 
ground, whereby the Asur and his forces were vanquished, and 
compelled to retire. 

At this time five holy scriptures descended from above, atfd 
Sdeya was dignified with the title of Buddha Arafdr, The scrip- 
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tures confer powers of knowledge and retrospection, the ability of 
accomplishing the impulses of the heart, and of carrying into effect 
the words of the mouth, Sdcya resided here, without breaking his 
fast, twenty-one days, and then returned to his own country, where 
he presides over Rdjas, governing them with care and equity. 

Wheever reads the Céric, his body, apparel, and the place of 
his devotions must be purified ; he shall be thereby delivered from 
the evil machinations of demons and of his enemies ; and the ways 
of redemption shall be opentohim. B8uddha Avatdr instructed a 
certain Ranii, by name Angus Afdid,in the writings of the Cdric, 
saying, “ whoever shall reid and study them, his soul shall not un- 
dergo a transmigration :” and the scriptures were thence called 
Anguli Mdla, There were likewise five other books of the Carre, 
denominated Vachanam, which if any one peruse, he shall thereby 
be exempted from poverty and the machinations of his enemies , 
he shall also be exalted to dignity and honours, and the length of 
his days shall be protracted. The study of the Cédric heals afflictions 
and pains of the body , and whoever shall have faith therein, heaven 
and bliss shall be the reward of his piety, 
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A Surrement fa tht Essay on [pian Cnronezocy. 
By the PrestpEnr. 


Sur ingenious associate Mr. Samuel Davis (whom I name with 
respect and applause, and who will soon, I trust, convince M. Bailly 
thatit is very possible for an European to translate and explain the 
Sirya Siddhdnta) favoured me lately with a copy, taken by his 
Pandit, of the original passage, mentioned in his paper on the Astro- 
nomical Computations of the Hindus concerning the places of the 
colures in the time of Vardha, compared with their position in the 
age of a certain Muni, or ancient Judian philosopher; and the 
passage appears to afford evidence of two actual observations, 
which will ascertain the chronology of the Hindus, if not by nee 
rous demonstration, at least by a near approach to it, 

» The copy of the ‘Vérdhisauhita, from which the three are 
received by me had been transcribed, is unhappily so incorrect (if 
the transcript itself was not hastily made) that every line of it 
must be disfigured by some gross error; and my Pandit, who 
examined the passage carefully at his own house, gave it up as 
inexplicable ; so that, if I had not studied the system of Sanscrit 
prosody, I should have laid it aside in despair: but though it was 
written as prose, without any sort of distinction or punctuation, yet, 
when I read it aloud, my,ear caught, in some sentences, the cadence 
of verse, and of a particular metre, called A'ryd, which is regula- 
ted (not by the sn#mber of syllables, like other Judiay measures, 
but) by the proportion of times, or syllabic moments, in the four 
divisions of which every stanza consists, By numbering the 
moments and fixing their proportion, I was enabled to restore the 
text of Vardha, with the perfect assent of the learned Brdhmen 
who attends me; and, with his assistance, I also corrected the 
comment, written by Bhattéipala, who, it seems, was a son of the 
author, together with three curious passages, which are cited in it. 
Another Pandit afterwards brought me a copy of the whole origi- 
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nal work, which confirmed my conjectural emendations, except in 
two immaterial syllables, and except that the first of the six coup- 
lots in the text is quoted in the commentary from a different work, 
entitled Panckasiddhdntica, five of them were composed by Varaha 
himself; and the third chapter of his treatise begins with them, 

Before I produce thé original verses, ft may be useful to give 
you an ideasof the A’ryd measure, which will appear more distinct- 
ly in Zatin than in any modern language of Europe : 


Tigridas, apros, toas, tyrannos, pessima monstra, venemur ° 
Dic hinnulus, dic lepus male quid egerint graminivori, 


The couplet might be so arranged as to begin and end with 
the cadence of an hexatheter and pentameter, fix smomeis being 
interposed in the middle of fhe one end seven in that of the 
short, hemistich : 


Thoas, apros, tigridas nos cencmur, pejoresque tyrannos : 
Dic tibi cerva, lepus tei dre male quid egerit herbivorus, 


Since the A’ryd@ measure, however, may be almost infinitely. 
varied, the couplet would have a form completely Roman, if the 
proportion of sy//abic instants, in the long and short verses, were 
trventy-four to twenty, instead of thirty to tiventy-seven : 


Venor apros tigridasque, et, pessima monstra, tyrannos : 
Cerva mali quid aguat herbivorusque lepus ? 


I now exhibit the five, stanzas of Vardhe in European charac- 
ters, with an etching of the two first, which are the most important, 
in the origival Dévandgayi: 
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AdSléshardhdddacshinamuttaramayanan ravérdhanish’'hddyan. 
Nunah caddchidasidyéndéctan purva sastréshu. 
Sdmpratamayanah savituh carcdtacddyah melgdditaschdnyat : 
Uctaébhavé vicritih pratyacshaperfeshanair vyactih. 
Diirast’hachihnavédyddudayé’stamayé’piva sahasransdh, 
Ch’hdyapravésanirgamachihnairva mandéié mahati.” 
Aprdpya macaramarcé vinivrittd hanti sdpardn yamydit, 
Carcdtacamasanprdptd vinivrittaychdttaran saindrin, 
Uttaramayanamatitya Vydvrittah cshémagasya vilddhtearah, 
Pracritis’hagchdpyévan vicritigatir bhayacridushndasub, 


Of the five couplets thus exhibited, the following translation is 
most scrupulously litera? : 
“ Certainly the southern solstice was once in the middle of 
“ As‘lésha ; the northern in the first degree of Dhanishthd, by what 
“ts recorded in former Sdstras.* At present, onc solstice is in the 
“ first degree of Carcata, and the other in the firat of Afacara*. That 
“which is recorded not appearing, a change must have happened ; 
“and the proof arises from ocular demonstrations ; that 1s, by 
"observing the remote object and its marks at the rising or setting 
“of the sun, or by the marks in a large graduated circle, of the 
“shadow's ingress and egress. The sun, by turning back without 
“having reached Aacara, destroys the south and the west ; by turn- 
“ing back without having reached Carcata, the north and east. 
“ By returning when he has just passed the winter solstitial 
“point, he makes wealth secure and grain abundant, since he 
moves thus according to nature; but the sun, by moving unna- 
“turally, excites terror.” 
Now the Hindu astronomers agree, thatthe 1st of Januay 1790, 
was in the year 4891 of the Caliyuga, or theis fourth period ; at the 
beginning of which, they say, the equinoctial points were in the first 


* We quote the following lines from the Third Volume of Asiatic Researches, Page 
308 of tho Original, Work = 


‘Val. iT. By the Paxsipenr.—A desird of translating the couplets 

ot Vana” reid 1 oe 28 ‘Rxactness, and of avoiding the Sanscrit word 
Snglish phrase, has occasioned 

very important Hines, which ving derdt in th 
felon ond of the sun was, or Me™, guce from the enigdle of Artishe the 2 . 
“fe ‘ad. At southern rosa 

«Ret of Carteta; aud the other from the are of Atrage, or Macar."=Publeser, Popalar 
Edition, 
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degrees of Méske and Tule‘ ; but they are also of opinion, that the 
vernal equinox oscillates from the third of Mina to the twenty- 
seventh of Aféska, and back again in 7200 years, which they divide 
into four pd¢das, and conscquently that it moves in the two inter- 
mediate pddas from the first: to the twenty-seventh of Mésha and 
back again in 3600 years; the colure cutting their ecliptic in the 
first of AMéshg, which coincides with the first of Aswini, at the begin- 
ning of every such oscillatory period. Vardha, surnamed Mikira, 
or the Sun, from his knowledge of astronomy, and usually distin- 
guished by the title of Achérya, or teacher of the Véda, lived, con- 
fessedly, when the Ca/iyuge far advanced ; and, since by actual 
observation he found the solstitial points in the first degrees of Car- 
cata and Macara, the equinoctial points were at the same time in 
the first of Afésha and Judd: he lived, therefore, in the year 3600 of 
the fourth Jdran period, or 1291 years before the tst of January 
1790, that is, about the year 499 of our era, This date corresponds 
with the ayandusa, or precession, calculated by the rule of the S#- 
aya Suddhduta ; for 19° 21’ 54” would be the precession of the equi- 
nox in 1291 years, according to the Hindu computation of 54/” an- 
noally, which gives us the origin of the Judian Zodiac nearly ¢ 
hut, by Newton's demonstrations, which agree as well with the phe- 
nomena as the varying density of our earth will admit, the equinox 
recedes about 50” every year, and has receded 17° 55’ 50" since the 
time of Vardka ; which gives us more nearly in our own sphere the 
first degree of Afésha in that of the Hindus, By the observation 
recorded in older Sdstras, the equinox had gone back 23° 20; or 
about 1680 years had intervened between the age of the Afuni and 
that of the modern astronomer : the former observation, therefore, 
must have been made about 2971 years before the ist of January 
1790; that is, 1181 before Christ. 

‘We conic now to the commentary, which contains information 
of the greatest importance. By former Sdstras are meant, says 
Phattépala, the books of Pardsara and of other Afunis; and he 
then cites from the Pdrdseri Sankita’ the fpllowing passage, which 
is in modulated prose, and in a style much resembling that of the 
Vedas: 

© Sravishiddydt paushn4rdhantan charah sisird; vasantah 
pausbnardhét réhinyantan ; saumyédyddas‘itshdrdhdntan grishmab; 
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Drdvridas'iéshdrdhdt hastéritan ; chitrddydt jyésh’?hdrdhéntai 
sfarat ; hémantd jyésh’chdrdhdt vatshn‘avasitan, 

“The season of Sisira is from the first of Dhanishtha’ to 
“the middle of Révati ; that of Vasanta from the middle of Révat) 
“to the end of Rékind ; that of Grishma from the beginning of 
“ Mrigasiras to the middle of Agiésha ; “that of Versha'*from the 
“ middle of As‘/ésha‘ to the end of Hasta ; that of Samed from the 
“first of Chitrn‘ to the middle of fyésht a’; that of Hémanta from 
“the middle of Jyéshfha’ to the end of Sravand.” 

This account of the six /adian seasons, tach of which is co- 
extensive with two signs, or four lunar Stations and a half, places 
the solstitial points, as Vardka has asserted, in the first degree of 
Dhanisht ha’, and the middle, or 6° 40', of ASsilésha’, while the equi- 
noctial points were in the tenth degree of Bharan) and 3° 20’ of 
Visdcha' ; but, in the tiche of Vardha, the solstitial colure passed 
through the roth degree of Punarvasy and 3° 20' of Uttardshdra’, 
while the equinoctial colure cut the Hinds ecliptic in the first of 
Aswint and 6 40’ of Chitra, or the Yéga and only star of that 
mansion, which, by the way, is indubitably the Spike of the Virgiq, 
faom the known longitude of which all other points in the Zndiax 
Zodiac may be computed, It cannot escape notice, that Pardsera 
does not use in this passage the phrase af present, which occurs in 
the text of Verdha ; so that the places of the colures might have 
been ascertained before his time, and a considerable change might 
have happened in their true position without any change in the 
phrases by which the seasons were distinguished ; as our popular 
language in astronomy remains unaltered, though the Zodiacal 
asterisms are now rempved a whole sign from the places where 
they have left their names. It is manifest, nevertheless, that 
Pardsara must have written within twelve centuries before the 
beginning of our era, and that single fact, as we shall presently 
show, leads to very momentous consequences in regard to the sys~ 
tem of Jndian history and literature. 

On the comparison’ which might easily be made between the 
colures of Pardsar and those ascribed by Endoaus to Chiron, the 
supposed assistant and instructor of the Argouauts, T shall say very 
little ; because the whole Argonautic story, (which neither was, 
according to Herodotus, nor, indeed, could have been originally 
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Grecian) appears, even when stripped of its poetical and fabulous 
ornaments, extremely disputable ; and whether it was founded on a 
league of the Hel/adiar princes and states for the purpose of check- 
ing, on a favourable opportunity, the overgrown power of Egyfi, or 
with a view to securg the commerce of the Ezine and appropriate the 
wealth of Colckis ; or, as I am disposed to bélieve, on an emigration 
from Africa and Asia of that adventurous race, who had first been 
established in Cha/dea ; whatever, in short, gave rise to the fable, 
which the old poets have so richly*embellished, and the old histori- 
ans have so inconsiderately adopted, it seems to me very clear, 
even on the principles of Mezwtox, and on the same authorities to 

which he refers, that the voyage of the Argonats must have pre- 
ceded the year in which his calculations le®him to place it. Batins 
built Cyrene, says our great philosopher, on the site of Trasa, the 
city of Anteus, in the year 633 before Chris ; yet he soon afterwards 
calls Eurigylus, with whom the Argonauts had a conference, king of 
Cyrene ; and in both passages he cites Pindar, whom I acknowledge 
to have been the most learned, as well as the sublimest, of poets, 
Now, if I understand Pindar (which I will not assert, and I neither 
possess nor remember at present the Scholia,“which I formerly per, 
used) the fourth Pythian Ode begins with a short panegyric on 
Arcesilas of Cyrene ; “Where,” says the bard, “the priestess, who sat 
“pear the golden eagles of Jove, prophesied of old, when Apollo was 
“not absent from his mansion, that Batiys, the colonizer of fruitful 
" Lybia, having just left the sacred isle ( Ziera) should build a city 
“excelling in cars, on the splendid breast of earth, and, with the 
“ seventeenth generation, should refer to himself the Zherean predic« 
“tion of Afedea which that princess of the Co/ckians, that impe- 
“tuous daughter of ets, breathed from her immortal mouth, 
“and thus delivered to the half-divine mariners of the warrior 
* Jason.” From this introduction to the noblest and most animated 
of the Argonantic poems, it appears, that fifteen complete generations 

had intervened between the voyage of Jasoz and the emigration of 

Batius ; so that, considering three generations as equal to an Aun- 
etved or an hundred and twenty years, which Newton admits to be the 
Grecian mode of computing them, we must also place that voyage at 
least five or six Aundred years before the time fixed by Newton him- 
self, according to his own computation, for the building of Cyrene; 
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that is, eleven or ?welve hun@red and thirty-three years ‘before Chris? : 
an age very near on a medium to that of Pardsara, If the poet 
means afterwards to say, as I understand him, that Apcesilas, his 
contemporary, was the eigith in descent from Battus, we shall draw 
nearly the same conclusion, without having recourse to the unna- 
tural reckoning of thirty-three or forty ydars to a generdtion ; for 
Pindar was forty years old when the Persians, having crossed the 
Hellespont, were nobly resisted at Thermopyle, and gloriously 
defeated at Salamis. He wag born, therefore, about the sixty-fifth 
Olympiad, or five thundred and twenty ye’rs before our era ; 50 
that, by allowing more naturally six or seven hundred years ta 
trventy-three generations, we may at a medium place the voyage of 
Jason abgut one thousand one hundred and seventy years before 
our Saviour, or about Sorty-five years before the beginning of the 
Newtontan chronology. 

The description of theold colurey by Exdexus, if we implicity 
rely on his testimony and on that of J/ifparchus, who was, indis- 
putably, a great astronomer for the age in which he lived, affurds, 
T allow, sufficient evidence of some rude observation about 937 
years before the Christian epoch ; and, if the cardinal points had 
receded from those colures 36° 29’ 10” at the beginning of the year 
1690, and 37°52 30” on the first of Junwary in the present year, 
they must have gone back 3’ 23’ 20" between the observation im- 
plied by Pardsay and that recorded by Zudoxus ; or, in other 
words, 224 years must have elapsed between the two observations, 
But this disquisition having little relation to our principal subject, I 
proceed to the last couplets of our Jydian astronomer Vardhe 
Mihira, which, though sgerely astrological, and consequently absurd, 
will give occasion to remarks of no small importance. They imply, 
that when the solstices are not in the first degrees of ,Carcata and 
Macara, the motion of the sun is contrary to nature; and being 
caused, as the commentator intimates, by some #¢pdéa, or preterna- 
tural agency, must necessarily be productive of misfortune ; and 
this vain idea seems to indicate a very superficial knowledge even 
of the system which Vardsa undertook to explain; but he might 
have adopted it solely as a religious tenet, on the authority, of 
Garga, 2 priest of eminent sanctity, who expresses the same wild 
notion in the following couplet: 
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Yada nivertat’praptah sravishtdmuttardyané, 
Asléshén dacshiné’préptastadavidyaomahadbhayan. 


“When she sun returns, not having reached Diantsht ha in the 
“northern solstice, or not having reached Asidésha’ in the southern, 
“then let # san feel great apprehension of danger.” 

Pardsarg himself entertained a similar opinion, that any irregu- 
larity in the solstices would indicate approaching calamity: Yadd- 
pidpld vaisknavdntam, says he, '‘udammdrge prepadyaté, dacshiné 
asléshdin va mahdbhaydya, that is, “ When, having reached the end 
of Sravand, in the northers path, or half of As/ésha‘ in the southern, 
“he still advances, sf ss a cause of great fear.” This notion, possibly, 
had its rise before the regular precession of" the cardinal points had 
deen observed ; but we may also remark that some of the lunar 
mansions were considered as inauspicfous,’and others as fortunate ; 
thus Sfenu, the first Zudian lawgiver, ordains, that certain rites 
shall be performed under the influence of a happy Mucshatra , and, 
where he forbids any female name to be taken from a constellation, 
the most learned commentator gives A’rdra and Révati as exam- 
pies of ill-omened names, appearing by design to skip over otherg 
that must first have occurred to him, Whether Dhanishthd and 
Aslésha were inauspicious or prosperous, I have not learned ; but, 
whatever might be the ground of VardAa's astrological rule, we 
may collect from his astronomy, which was grounded on observation, 
that the solstice had receded at /ast 23° 20’ between his time and 
that of Pardsara ; for, though he refers its position to the signs, in- 
stead of the /unar mansions, yet all the Pandits, with whom I have 
conversed on the subject, unanimously assert, that the first degrees 
of Méska and Aswini are coincident. Since the two ancient sages 
name only the lunar asterisms, it is probable, that the solar division 
of the Zodiac'into twelve signs was not generally used in their days ; 
and we know from the comment of the Surya Siddhdnta, that the 
Innae month, by which all religious ceremonies are still regulated, 
was in use before the solar. When Af. Builly asks, “ Why the 

' Hindus established the beginning of the precession, according to 
“their ideas of it, ia the year of Cérist 499?” to which his calcula- 
tiorls also had led him, we answer, because fv that year the vernal 
equinox was found by observation in the origin of their ecliptic ; 
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* and since they were of opinion that it must have had the same po- 
sition in the first year of the Cadiyuga, they were induced by their 
erroneous theory to fix the beginning of their fourth period 3600 
years before the time of Vardha, and to account for Pardsara’s ob- 
servation, by supposing an #ipdfa, or prodigy. 

To what purpose, it may be asked, have we ascertained the age 
of the Munis ? Who was Parésara ? Who was Garga ? With whom 
were they contemporary, or with whose age may theirs be com- 
pared ? What light will these inquires throw on the history of 
India or of mankind? I at happy in being able to answer those 
questions with confidence and precision. ° 

All the Brahmens agree, that only one Pardsara is named in 
their sacred records; that he composed the astronomical book 
before cited, and.a law-tract, which is now in my possession ; that 
he was the grandson of Vasisht ha, another astronomer and Jegisla- 
tor, whose works are still" extént,, and who was the preceptor of 
Rdma,king of Aydthya ; that he was the father of Vydsa, by whom 
the Védas were arranged in the form which they now bear, and 
whom Crishna himself names with exalted praise in the Gita’ ; so 
that, by the admission of the Pandits themselves, we.find only 
three generations between two of the Rémas, whom they consider 
as incarnate portous of the divinity ; and Pardsara might have 
lived till the beginning of the Caliyuga, which the mistaken doc- 
trine of an oscillation in the cardina) points has compelled the 
Hindus to place 1920 years too early, This error, added to their 
fanciful arrangement of the four ages, has been the source of many 
absurdities; for they insist that Védmic, whom they cannot but al- 
Jow to have been contemporary with Réinachandra, lived in the age 
of Vydsa, who consulted,him on the composition of the Makdbhdrat, 
and who was personally known to Balardma, the brother of Criskna, 
When avery learned Brdkmen had repeated to me,an agreeable 
story of a conversation between Véimic and Vydsa, 1 expressed my 
surprize at an interview between two bards, whose ages were sepa- 
rated by 2 period of 864,000 years ; but he soon reconciled himself 
to so monstrous an anachronism, by observing that the longevity of 
the Munis was preternataral, and that no limit could be set to divine 
power. By the same recourse to miracles or to prophesy, he wogld 
have answered another objection equally fatal to his chronological 

Not 
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system, It is rgreed by all, that the lawyer Yagyawalcya was an 
attendant on the court of Jaxaca, whose daughter Sid was the 
constant but unfortunate wife of the great dma, the hero of Vai- 
mics poem; but that Iawyer himself, at the very opening of his 
work, which now lies before me, names both Pardsara and Vydsa 
among twenty authors, whose tracts form the body of origina! 
Tndian law. By the way, since Vasisht’ha is more that once named 
in the AMfdnazisanhua’, we may be certain that the laws ascribed to 
Afent, in whatever age they might have been first promulgated, could 
not have received the form in which wé’now see them, above three 
thousaud years ago. The age and functions of Garga lead to con- 
Sequences yet more interesting : he was confessedly the purdhite, or 
officiating priest, of Crishna himself, who, when only a herdsman's 
boy at Mar'hura, revealed his divine character to Garga, by running 
to him with moze than mortal benignity on his countenance, when 
the priest had invoked Nasdyau. His daughter was eminent for 
her picty and her learning, and the Brd¢hwans admit, without con~ 
sidering the consequence of their admission, that she is thus addres~ 
sed in the Vide itself: Vata x'rdhwai nd va’ samdpi, Gdrgi, ésha 
aiityd dy dmiirdhauan tapati, dya’ va‘ Shima tapati, bhiimya subhvan 
tapats, ldada taprti, antarak tapatyanantaian ‘tapati sor, “ That Sun, 
“© daughter of Garga, than which nothing is higher, to which no- 
“thing a3 equal, enlightens the summit of the sky ; with the sky 
“enlightens the carth ; with the earth enlightens the lower worlds ; 
“enlightens the higher worlds, enlightens other worlds ; it enlight- 
“ens the breast, enlightens all besides the breast.” From these 
facts, which the 3, ¢é/mans cannot deny, and from these concessions, 
which they unanimously makes, we may reasonably infer, that, if 
Vydsa was not the composer of the Védas, se added at least some- 
thing of his own to the scattered fragments of a more ancient work, 
or perhaps to the loose traditions which he had collected; but 
whatever be the comparative antiquity of the Hinds scriptures, we 
may safely conclude that the Mosaic and Zudian chronologies are 
perfectly consistent ; that Mens, son of Brakmd, waa the Adima, or 
Jirst, created mortal, and consequently our Adam s that Meun, child 
of the Sun, was preserved with sevex others, ins dakitra or capacions 
ark, from an universal deluge, and must therefore be our Nook ; that 
Hiranyacasipy, the giant with a golden axe, and Vali or Balt, wers 
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impious and arrogant monarchs, and most probably our Nimrod 
and Belus ; that the three Rémas, two of whom were invincible 
warriors, and the third not only valiant In war but the patron of 
agriculture and zine, which derives an epithet from his name, were 
different representations of the Grecian Bacchus, and either the 
Rdma of scripture, or his cdlony personified, or the Sun fiyst adored 
by his idolatrous family; that a considerable emigration from 
Chaldeainto Greece, Italy, and India, happened about felve centu- 
ties before the birth of our Savieur ; that Sdeya or Sisak, about 
two hundred years after Vydsa, either in person or by a colony 
from Egypt, imported inte this country the mild heresy of the anci- 
ent Bauddhas ; and that the dawn of true Zadran history appears 
only three or four centuries before the Christian era, the preceding 
ages beidg clouded by allegory or fable, 

As a specimen of that fabling and allegorizing spirit which has 
ever induced the Brdhmeps to divguise their whole system of his- 
tory, philosophy, and religion, I produce a passage from the Bid- 
gavat, which, however strange and ridiculous, is very curious in it~ 
self, and closely connected with the subject of this essay. It is 
taken from the fifth @candha, or section, which is written fi 
modulated prose, “ There are some,” says the Zudan author, “ who, 
“for the purpose of meditating intensely on the holy son of Vasu- 
“ déva, imagine you celestial sphere to represent the figure of that 
“ aquatic animal which we call S:swmdra: its head being turned 
“downwards, and its body bent in a circle, they conceive Diunva, 
“or the pole-star, to be fixed on the point of its tail ; on the middle 
part of the tail they see four stars, Presdpats, Agns, Indra, Dherma, 
“and on its base to others, Didtr# and Vidhdirt: on its rump are 
“the Septarshis, or seven stars of the Sacafa, or wain; on its back 
“the path of the Sun, called Ajavt?Ai, or the Series of Kids ; on its 
" belly the Ganga’ of the sky: Punarvasn and Pusiya gleam res- 
“pectively on its right and left haunches ; A’rdrd and Asiésd on 
ite right and left feet, or fins s Abhijit and Uttardsh'dd'ha in its 
“right and left nostrils; Sravana and Purvdshdd'ka' in its right 
“and left eyes; Dhanishkt'ka’ and Mila‘ on its right and left cars. | 
"Eight constallations, belonging to the summer solstice, Maghd, 
* Pirvaphalgunt, Uttaraf'halguni, Hasta, Chitra’, Swati, Visdoha’, 
4 Anurddhka’, may be conceived in the ribs of its left side; and as 
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* many asterisns, connected with the winter solstice, Mrigdsivas, 
© Réhini, Critica’, Bharani, Aswint, Révati, Uttarabhedrapada’, Pu'r- 
* nabhadrapada’, may be imagined on the ribs of its right side in an 
" inverse order. Let Setabkisha‘ and Jyéshé'ha’ be placed on its right 
" and left shoulders. In its uppar jaw is Agastya, in its lower Yama; 
“in its mopth the planet Manga/a ; in its’part of generation, Sanais’ 
* chara; onitshump, Trike pati its breast, the Sun ; in its heart, 
“ Ndrdyau ; in its front, the Moon; in its navel, Usanas ; on its two 
“ nipples, the two Aswinas ; in its ascending and descending breaths, 
" Budha ; on its throat, a4 ; in all its limbs, Cétus, or comets ; 
“and in its hairs, or bristles, the whole multitude of stars.” It is 
necessary to remark, that, although the s‘ts’wmdra be generally des- 
rribed as the sea-hog or propoise, which we frequently have seen 
playing in the Ganges yet su’sma'r, which seems derived from the 
Sanscrit, means in Persian a large licard, -The passage just exhibi- 
ted may nevertheless relate to am animal of the cetaceous order, 
and possibly to the dolpbin ‘of the ancients, Before I leave the 
sphere of the //indus, 1 cannot help mentioning a singular fact :—in 
the Sanserit language Ricsha means a constellation and a bear, $0 
that Afuharesha may denote cither a great beer or a great asterism, 
¥tymologists may, perhaps, derive the Alvgas arctos of the Greeks 
from an Jvdian compound ill understand ; but I will only observe, 
with the wild 4 merican, that a bear with a very long tail could never 
lave occurred to the imagination of any one who had seen the animal. 
J may be permitted to add, on the subject of the Jadtan Zodiac, that, 
if | have erred in a former essay, where the longitude of the lanar 
mansions is computed from the first star in our constellation of the 
Ram, I have been led into error by the very learned and ingenious 
M. Failly, who relied, I presume, on the authority of M. Le Gentil. 
The origin of the Hindu Zodiac, according to the S#rya Shédhduta 
must be nearly 7 19° 2154”. in our sphere, and the longitude of 
Chitra’, or the Spike, must of course be 199° 21’ $4” from the vernal 
equinox ; but since it is difficult by that computation to arrange the 
twenty-seven mansions and their several stars, as they are delinea- 
ted and enumerated in the A: framd/a‘, I must for the present sup- 
* pace with M. Builly, that the Zodiac of the Hindus had two origins, 
oneconstant and the other variable ; and a farther inqniry into thé 
subject must be reserved fur a season of retirement and leisure, 
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On the SPIKENARD of the Ancrents, 
By the Presmenr. 


dr is painful to meet perpetually with words that convey no dis- 
tinct ideas; ahd a natural fesicg of avoiding that pain excites us 
often to make inquiries, the result of which can have no other use 
than to give us cleat conceptions. Ignorance is to the mind what 
extreme darkness is to the nerves: both cause an uneasy sensation ; 
and we naturally love knpwledge as we love light, even when we 
have no design of applying either to a purpose essentially useful, 
This is intended as an apogyfor the pains which have been taken 
to procuré a determinate answer taa question of no apparent utility, 
but which ought to be readily answered in India,“ What is Indian 
“ Spikenard?” All agree that it is an odoriferous plant, the best sort 
of which, according to //olemy, grew about Rangamritica or Ranga- 
mdti, and onthe borders of the country now called Buta'v, Itt 
thentioned by Dioscorides, whose work I have not in my possession ; 
but his description of it must be very imperfect, since neither 
Linnaus nor any of his disciples pretend to class it with certainty ; 
and, in the latest botanical work that we have received from Zurofc, 
it is marked as w#known, I had no doubt, before I was personally 
aquainted with Koenig, that he had ascertained it ; but he assured 
me that he knew not what the Greeé writers meant by the nard of 
dndia ; he had found, indeed, and described a sixth species of the 
nardus, which is called J:dian in the Supplement to Linngus ; but 
the nardus isa grass which, thongh it bear a Spite, no man ever 
supposed to be the fre Spikenard, which the great Bofanical Philo- 
sopher himself was inclined to think a species of Andropogon, and 
places in his Afuteria Medtca, but with an expression of doubt, 
among his polygamoug plants, Since the death of Koenig I hav2 
consulted every botanist and physician with whom I was acquain- | 
ted, on the subject before us; but all have confessed without 
reserve, though not without some regret, that they were ignorgot 
what was meant by the Jadsax Spikenard, 
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JATAMANSI, 
or, The Indian Spikenard 


In order to procure information from the leamed natives, it 
was necessary to know the same of the plant in some Asiatic lan- 
guage, The very word xerd occurs in the song of So/omon ; but 
the name and the thing were both exotic: the Hebrew lexicogra- 
phers imagine both to be Judfan ; but the word isin truth Persian, 
and occurs in the following distich of an old poet: 


« A’o chu bikhest, io cha nardest, dn chu shdkhest, fn chu bar, 
A’n chu bikhi payiddrest, io chu nardi pdyidar, 
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It is not easy to determine in this couplet, whetfler xard mean 
the stem, or, as Anju’ explains it, the sith ; but it is manifestly a part 
of a vegetable, and neither the rood, the fruit, nor the branch, which 
are all separately named. The Arads have borrowed the word nard 
but in the sense, as we learn from the Ads, of 2 compound medi- 
ctnal unguent, Whateyer sit signified in old Persian, the Arabic 
word sumbul, which, like sumbalat, means an ear or sprke, has long 
been substituted for it; and there can be no doubt that, by the 
sumbul of India the AMuselmgns ynderstand the same plant with the 
nard of Ptolemy and the Nas dostachys, or Spikenard, of Galen ; who, 
by the way, was deceived by the dry specimens which he had seen, 
and mistook them for roofs. 

A singular descripgion of the stmbnt by Adu'l/ast, who fre- 
quently mentions if as an ingredient in Zadian persumes, had for some 
time almost convinced mg thag the trie Sprkenard was the Célacu, or 
Pandauus of our botanists: his qwords are, Suimbul panjberg dared, 
coh disdct: du dah angoshtestn pakudi,sch, or, “The sumbul has five 
“Jeaves, ten fingers long, and three broad.” Now I well knew that 
the minister of Achar was nota botanist, and might easily have mis- 
taken a thyrsus fora siggte flower: I had seen no blossom, or assem- 
Blage of blassoms, of such dimensions, exept the male Cvfaca ; and, 
though the Persran writer describes the female as a different plant, by 
the vulgar name Cyora,yet such a mistake might naturally have been 
expected in such a work: but what most confirmed my opinion, 
was the exquisite fragrance of the Céfaca-flower, which to my sens¢ 
far surpassed the richest perfumes of Europe or Asia, Scarce a 
doubt remained, when I met with a description of the Cefaca by 
Forskokl, whose words are so perfectly applicable to the gencral 
idea which we are apt to form of Sptkenard, that I give you a literal 
translation of them: “The Pandanus is an incomparable plant, and 
“ cultivated for its odour, which it breathes so ricbly, that one or 
* two Spikes, in a situation rather humid, would be sufficient to dif- 
“ fuse an odoriferous air fora long time through a spacious apart- 
“ ment; so that the natives in general are not solicitous about the 
“living plants, but purchase the Spikes at a great price” 1 learned | 
also, that a fragrant essential oil was extracted from the flowers; ° 
and I procured from Bandres a large phial of it, which was aduligr- 
ated with sandal ; but the very adulteration convinced me, that the 
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fennine essend* must be valuable, from the gfeat number of thyrsi 
that must be required in preparing a small quantity of it. Thus 
had I nearly persuaded myself, that the true nard was to be found 
on the banks of the Ganges, where the Ain ix women roll up its 
flowers in their long black hair after bathing in the holy river; and I 
imagined, that the grecious aladbaster-box mentioned in the Scripture, 
and the stra/l onyx, in exchange for which the poet offers to enter- 
tain his frierds with @ cask of old wine, contained an essence of the 
same kind, though differing in its degree of purity with the nard 
which I had procured; but an Arad or' Mecca, who saw in my study 
some flowers of the ‘Céaca, informed me that the plant was ex- 
tremely common in Aradia, where it was named Cadhi; and several 
Aahomedans of cank and learning have since assured me, that the 
true name of the Jndian Sumbul was not Cétaca, but Jatdinans?. 
This was important information : finding, therefore, that the Pan- 
danns was not peculiar to Hindustan, and considering that the 
Sumbul of Ab:ilfaal differed from it in tle precise number of leaves 
on the thyrsus, in the colour, and in the season of flowering, though 
the Jength and breadth corresponded very nearly, I abandoned my 
first opinion, and began to inquire caoery for the Jatdmditsi, 
which grew, I was told, in the garden of a learned and ingeniou? 
friend, and fortunately was then in blossom. A fresh plant was 
very soon brought to me. It appeared on inspection to be a most 
elegant Cypirus with a polished three-sided culm, an umbella with 
three or four ensiform leaflets minutely serrated, naked proliferous 
peduncles, crowded spikes, expanded daggers; and its branchy 
root had a pungent taste with a faint aromatic odour ; but no part 
of it bore the least resemblance to the drag known in Europe by the 
appelation of Spikenerd ; and a Muselmde physician from Dehli 
assured me positively, that the plant was not /atdmdisi, but Sad, 
as it is named in Aradic, which the author of the Zoh/fate'l Mimenin 
particularly distinguishes from the Zadian Sumbu/, He produced on 
the next day an extract from the Dictionary of Natural History, to 
which he had referred ; and I present you with a translation of all 
that is material in it, 

"5, Séd has a roundish olive-shaped root, externally black, 
“but white internally, and s0 fragrant as to have obtained in Persia 
“the name of Sxbterrancan Musk : its leaf has some resemblance 
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“to that of a leek, bat is Ionger and narrower, strorfe, somewhat 
“rough at the edges, and tapering toa point. 2. Swbud means 
“a spike or ear, and was called n@rd by the Greeks. There are 
“three sorts of Sumdul or Nardin; but, when the word stands 
“alone, it means the SumbuZ of Zudia, which is an herb without 
“ flower or fruit (he spaaks’of the drug qnly) like the tail,of an er- 
“ mine, or of a small weasel, but not quite so thick, and about the 
“length of a finger. It is darkish, inclining to yellow, and very 
“fragrant ; it is brought fromsHindustdn, and its medicinal virtue 
Jasts three years.” It was easy to procure the dry Jatdmdissi, 
which corresponded perfectly with the description of the Simbu! + 
and, though a native Muselman afterwards gave me a Persian 
paper, written by himsolf, in which he represents the Swmbul of 
India, thé Sweet Snmbul, and the Jutéméisi as three different 
plants, yet the authority of tle Zok/atn'l Miimenin is decisive that 
the Sweet Sumbul is only,another denomination of nard, and the 
physician who produced that authority, brought, asa specimen of 
Sumbul, the very same drug which my Pandit, who is also a physi- 
cjan, brought as a specimen of the Ju/dmdisi. A Brakmen of emi- 
ngnt learning gave meta parcel of the same sort, and told me tha? 
it was used in their sacrifices ; that, when fresh, it was exquisitcly 
sweet, and added much to the scent of rich essences, in which it 
was a principal ingredient ; that the merchants brought it from the 
mountainous country to the north-east of Bengal; that it was the 
entire plant, not a part of it, and received its Sanscrit names from 
its resemblance to /ocks of hair ; as it is called Spikenard, 1 suppose, 
from its resemblance to a spike when it is dried, and not from the 
configuration of its lowers, which the Greeks, probably, never exa- 
mined, The Persian author describes the whole plant sembling 
the tail of an ermine ; and the Jatdmdnsi, which is manifestly the 
Spikenard of our druggists, has precisely that form, Consisting of 
withered stalks and ribs of leaves, cohering in a bundle of yellowish 
brown capillary fibres, and constituting a spike about the size of « 
small finger. We may, on the whole, be assured, that the nardus 
of Ptolemy, the Indian Suinbul of the Persians and Arabs, the Jatd- 
mdisi of the Hindus, and the Spizexard of our shops, are one and 
the same plant ; but to what class and genus it belongs in the Dhue 
mean system, can only be ascertained by aa inspection of the fresh 
Oo. 
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blossoms, Dr. Patrick Russel, who always communicates with ob- 
liging facility his extensive and accurate knowledge, informed me 
by letter, that “ Spikenard is c.rried over the desert" (from Jndia, 
I presume) “to AUepo, where it is used in substance, mixed with 
“ other perfumes, and worn ia small bags, or in the form of essence, 
“and kept In little boxes or phials, like dfar of roses.” He is per- 
suaded, and so am I, that the Judian nard of the ancients and that 
of our shops, is one and the fame vegetable. : 

Though diligent researches.havg been made at my request 
on the borders of Hengal and Behar, yet the Jatdmdési has not 
been found growing in any part of the Sritish territories, Mr. 
Saunders, who met with it in Buéén, where, as he was informed, it 
Js very common, and whence it is brought én a dry state to Rangprir, 
has no hesitation in pronouncing It a species of the Baccharis ; and, 
since it is not possible that he conld mistake the natural order and 
essential character of the plant, which he examined, I had no doubt 
that the Jafdmdiisd was composit and corymbiferous with stamens 
connected by the anthers, and with female prolific florets, inter- 
mixed with bermaphrodites, The word Spike was not used by the 
ancients with botanical precision, and the Stackys itself is verticilla- 
ted with only two species out of fifteen, that could justify its generic 
xppellation, 1 therefore concluded that the true Spikenard was a 
Baccharis, and that, while the philosopher had been searching for 
it to no purpose, 


=the dull swain 
Trod on it daily with his clouted shoon ; 


for the Baccharis, it seems, as well as the Conysa, is called by our 
gardeners, Plonghwman's Spikenard. ¥ suspected, nevertheless, that 
the plant which Mr. Saxnders described was not Jatdmdis? ; be- 
cause I knew that the people of Butdés had no such name for it, but 
distinguished it by very different names in different parts of their 
hilly country : I knew also that the Sutéas, who set a greater value 
on the drug than it seems, as a perfume, fo merit, were extremely 
reserved in giving information concerning it, and might be tempted, 
by the narrow spirit of monopoly, to mislead an inquirer for the 
fresh plant, The friendly zeal of Mr. Pxrting will probably pro- 
cure it in a state of vegetation ; for, when he. had the kindness, at 
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“my desire, to make inquiries for it*among the Buté® merchants, 
they assured him, that the living plants could not be obtained with- 
out an order from their soverign the Dévardjd,to whom he immediate- 
ly dispatched a messenger with an earnest request, that eight or ten 
of the growing plants might be sent to him at Rangpar. Should the 
Dévardja comply with that Bequest, and should the vegetable flou- 
ish in the plain of Bengal, we shall have ocular proof of its class, 
order, genus, and species ; and if it prove the same with the Jafé- 
mdhsi of Népat, which I now 7 must introduce to your aquaintance, 
the question with which I Began this essay | will be satisfactorily 
answered, 

Having traced the Judian Spikenard, by the name of Jatdimdits), 
to the mountains of Nepal, Trequested my friend Mr. Law, who then 
resided at,Gayd, to*procure some of the recent plants by the means 
of the Népdlese philgrims ; who, being orthodox Hindus, and pos- 
sessing many rare books in the Sayscrit language, were more likely 
than the Buffas to know the true /Jafdmdisi, by which name they 
generally distinguish it. Many young plants were accordingly sent 
to Gaya, with a Persian letter specifically naming them, and appa- 
rently written by a man,of rank and literature ; so that no suspiciow 
of deception or of error can be justly entertained. By a mistake of 
the gardener they were a// planted at Gaya, where they have blos- 
somed, and at first seemed to flourish. I must therefore, describe the 
Jatdmdnst from the report of Mr. Burt, who favoured me with a 
drawing of it, and in whose accuracy we may perfectly confide; 
but, before I produce the description, I must endeavour to remove, 
a prejudice, in regard to the aatural order of the Spikenard, which’ 
they, who are addicted to swear by every word of their master Lin- 
n@us, will hardly abanddh, and which I, who love truth better than 
him, have abandoned with some reluctance. Ward has been gene- 
rally supposed to be a grass ; and the word stackys or. spike, which 
agrees with the habit of that natural order, gave rise, perhaps, to 
the supposition. There is a plant in Java, which most travellers 
and some physicians call Spikenard ; and the Governor of Chinsura, 
who is kindly endeavouring to procure it thence in a state fit for ex- 
amination, writes me word, that “a Dutch author pronounces it a 
grass like the Cypirus, but insists that what we call the spike is the 
“fibrous part above the root, as long as a man’s little finger, of a 
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© brownish Hue inclining to red or yellow, rather fragrant, and with 
“a pungent, but aromatic scent.” This is too slovenly a descrip- 
tion to have been written by , botanist ; yet I believe the latter 
part of it to be tolerably correct, and should imagine that the plant 
was the same with our Jafdmdnsi, if it were not commonly asserted 
that the Javax spikenard was used as a condiment ; and if well-in- 
formed man, who had see it in the island, “had not assured me that 
it was a sort of Pimento, and consequently a species of Afyrtie, and 
nf the order now called Hesperian. The resemblance before men- 
tioned between the Judin sumdnl and the Arabian Séd, or Cypirus, 
had led me to suspect that the true nard was agrass, or a reed ; 
and, as this country abounds in odoriferous grasses, I began to col- 
lect them from all quarters, Colonel Xyd obligingly sent me two 
plants with sweet-smelling roots ; and, as they were known to the 
Pandits, 1 soon found their names in a Senserit dictionary : one of 
them is called gandhasat'hi, and used by the Hindus to scent the 
ved powder of Sapan, or Bakkam-wood, which they scatter in the 
festival of the vernal season ; the other has many names, and, among 
them, xdgaramastac and géuarda, the second of which means rustling 
t2 the water ; for all the Pandits insist that nard is never used as a 
noun in Sanserit, and signifies, as the root of a verb, to sound,or io 
rustle, Soon after, Mr. Burrow brought me, from the banks of the 
Ganges near Heridwar, a very fragrant grass, which in some places 
covers whole acres, and diffuses, when crushed, so strong an odous, 
that a person, he says, might easily have smelt it, as Alexander is 
teported to have smelt the nard of Gedrosia from the back of an 
elephant: its blossoms were not preserved, and it cannot, therefore, 
be described. From Mr. Signe of Lucknow, 1 received a fresh plant, 
which has not flowered at Calcutta ; bet I rely implicitly on his 
authority, and have no doubt that it is a species of Andropogon : it 
has rather a rank aromatic odour, and, from the virtue ascribed to it 
of curing intermittent fevers, is kaown by the Sanscrét name of ywa- 
rdncus'a, which literally means a fever-kook, and alludes to the tron- 
hook with which the elephants are managed. Lastly, Dr. Anderson 
of Madras, who delights in useful pursuits and in assisting the pur- 
suits of others, favoured me with a complete specimen of the Andro- 
bogon Nardus, one of the most common grasses on the coast, 
and flourishing most luxuriantly on the mountains, never eaten by 
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* cattle, but extremely grateful to-bees, and containfog an essential 
oil, which, he understands, is extracted from it in many parts of 
Hindustan, and used as an dtar, oyserfume, He adds a very curious 
philological remark, that, in the Zamex? dictionary, most words be- 
ginning with mdr have some relation to fragrance ; as ndruksradn 
to yield an odour, xéréung pilin, lemon-grass jadrtei, citron ; ndrta. 
manum, the wild orange-tree; ndrunt panei, the Indfan Jasmin ; 
adrun aller trong smelling flower ; and ndrtu, which is put for 
nard in the Tamul version of our Scriptures; so that not only 
the nard of the Hebrews afd Greeks, but even the copia narium of 
Horace, may be derived from an Jndian root. To this I tan only say, 
that I have not met with any such root in Sanseri#, the oldest pol- 
ished language of Jndia ; and that in Persian, which has a manifest 
affinity with it, wér me&ns a pomegranate, and ndrgil (a word origi- 
nally Sanscrtt) a cocoa-nut ; neither of which bas any remarkable 
fragrance, <2 . 

Such is the evidence in support,of the opinion given by the 
great Swedsst naturalist, that the true nard was a gramineous plant, 
and a species of Andropogon ; but since no grass, that I have yet 
seen, bears any resemblance to the Jafdmdis?, which I concave 

«to be the nardus of tRe ancients, I beg leave to express my dissent, 
with some confidence as a philologer, though with humble diffidence 
as a student in botany. I am not, indeed, of opinion that the 
nardum of the Romans was merely the essential oil of the plant 
from which it was denominated, but am strongly inclined to believe 
that it was a generic word, meaning what we now call d/ar, and 
either the dtar of roses from Cashmér and Persia, that of Céfaca, dr 
Pandanus, from the western coast of India, or that of Agurw, or aloe- 
wood, from Asdm or Lockinchina, the process of obtaining which is 
described by Adzifasi, or the mixed perfume, called 4dfr, of which 
the principal ingredients were yellow sandal, violets, grange-flowers, 
wood of aloes, rose-water, musk, and trae Spikenard: all those 
essences and compositions were costly ; and, most of them being sold 
by the Judtans tothe Persians and Arabs, from whom, in the time of 
Octavius, they were r&ceived by the Syrians and Romans, they must 
have been extremely dear at Jerusalem and at Rome, There might 
also have been a pure sardine o1f, as Athenens calls it; but nara 
probably meant (and Koenig was of the same opinion) an Indian 
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essence ix gendtal, taking its name from that ingredient which had, 
or was commonly thought to have, the most exquisite scent, But 
T bave been drawn by a pleasing subject toa greater length than I 
expected, and proceed to the promised description of the érxe nard, 
or Jatdmdkst, which, by the way, bas other names in the Amarcésh, 
the smoothest of which are fetid and /éwasd, both derived from 
words mearing fair, Mr. Burt, afer a modest apology for his im- 
perfect aquaiatance with the language of botanists, has favoured 
me with an account of the plant, on the correctness‘ of which I 
have a perfect reliance, and from which I collect the following 
natural charucters : ? 


AGGREGATE, 


Col. Scarce any. Margiv, hardly discernible. y 

Cor. One petal. Tube somewhat gibbous, Border five cleft. 
Stam. Three anthers. 

Pist, Germ beneath. Ove style errett. 

Seed solitary, crowned with a pappus. 

Root fibrous. 

Leaves hearted, fourfold ; radical leaves petioled, 


It appears, therefore, to be the Protean plant, Va/erian, a sister 
of the mountain and Citic, Nard, and of a species which I should 
describe in the Linnazan style, Vaseriana Jatdmansi floribus trian- 
aris, foliis cordatis guaternis, radicalibus petiolatis, The radical leaves, 
sising from the ground and enfolding the young stem, are plucked up 
with a part of the root, aod, being dried in the sun, or by an artificial 
beat, are sold as a drug, which from its appearance has been called 
spikenard ; though, as the Persian writer observes, it might be com- 
pared more properly to the ¢ai/ of on ermine. When nothing remains 
but the dry fibres of the leaves, which retain their original form, 
they have some resemblance to a Jock of hair, from which the Sans- 
crit name, it seems, is derived. Two mercantile agents from Butdn 
on the part of the Dévardja were examined, at my request, by Mr. 
Harington, and informed him that the drug, which the Bengalese 
galled Jatdmdnsi, “grew erect above the surface of the ground, 
“resembling in colour an ear of green wheat ; that, when recent, it 
“bad a faint odour, which was greatly increased by the simple pro- 
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“cess of drying it; that it aboun‘ded on the hills, ahd even on the 
“plains, of Butdn, where it was collected and prepared for medici- 
nal purposes.” What its virtues av, experience alone can ascertain ; 
but, as far as botanical analogy can justify a conjecture, we may 
suppose them to be antispasmodic ; and, in our provinces, especi- 
ally in Bekdy, the pjant> will probably flourish ; so that we may 
always procure it in a state fit for experiment. On the description 
of the Indian Spikenard, compared with the draving, I must 
observe, that, though all the leqves, as delineated, may not appear 
of the same shape, yet all of them are not fully expanded, Me. 
Burt assures me that the four radical leayes are hearted and petioled s 
and it is most probable, that the cauline and floral leaves would 
have similar form in thgir state of perfect expansion ; but, unfortu- 
nately, ¢he planfs at Gaya are now shrivelled; and they who seek 
farther information, must waét with patience, until new stems and 
leaves shall spring from the roats, or other plants shall be brought 
from Népat and Butdn. On the proposed inquiry into the virtuey 
of this celebrated plant, I must be permitted to say, that, althoug!t 
many botanists may have wasted their time in enumerating the 
qualities of vegetables, without having ascertained them by repéa- 
"ted and satisfactory experiments, and although mere Jotany goes na 
farther than technical arrangement and description, yet it seemy 
indubitable that the great end and aim of a botanical philosopher 
is to discover and prove the several uses of the vegetable system ; 
and, while he admits with Hippocrates the fallaciousness of experi- 
ence, to rely on experiment alone as the basis of his knowledge. « 
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A 
METEQROLOGICAL DIARY, 


KEPT AT “CALCUTTA, , 
BY 


HENRY TRAIL, Esq 


From ist February 1784, to 31st December 1785. 


REMARKS. 


dw the following Diary of the Weather, begun the tst of February 
1784, every change imthe air was marked down with the greatest 
precision three times every day, and always nearly at the same 
hours, viz. at sun-rising at three, or half past three o'clock in the 
afternoon, and at eleven o’cleck et night. 

While the wigd continued southerly, the Thermemeter was 
placed in a Verandah open to the Esplartade, where there was at all 
times a free circulation of air; and when the wind became northerly, 
the instrument was removed to the opposite side of the house, and 
equally exposed, as in the preceding part of the year. 

The Barometer contihued always in the same place, 

The Hygrometer made use of, was a bit of fine, PONE, suspen- 
ded ina scale (on the end of a steel-yard) first prepared for more 
easily imbibing the moisture, by dipping it in a solution of Salt of 
Tartar, afterwards drying it well, and bringing it to an equilibrium 
by a weight in the opposite scale, at a time when the atmosphere 
appeared to have the least degree of moisture, 

A semicircular scale at the top, divided from o to 90° on each 
side, with the needle of the yard, pointed out the quantity of 
moisture gained or lost daily ; but in the following Diary the 
degrees of moisture have seldom been taken down. 

Every fall of rain was likewise taken, and the quantity in* 
cubic inches daily noted down. 

The winds were also observed, ‘and the figures 0, 1, 2, 31 41 
denote the force thereof. 

Here it may be remarked, that at sun-rising, there is seldom 
or ever any wind; but no sooner is the aira little rarefied by its 
rays, than a little breeze begins, and this generally increases till 
about noon, when again it begins to lose its force, and dies away, 
from the same cause, + 

Ta order to ascertain the influence of the Moon upon the 
weather, the mean temperature, as well as the weight of the atmos- 
phere of each quarter, is accurately marked down by taking in ‘the 
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three days prebeding, and the these days after the change with the 
intermediate day, From these, the density is discovered, by the 
following rule given by Dr. Bradley, viz, 

A, altitude of barometer; B, altitude of thermometer ; D, deasity. 


=D-or density, 
B x 350 


N. B, In this, the mean morning density is only-taken. How- 
ever, the mean density for the whele day may be found by the 
same rule. « 

Jonuary 1, 1785. Fron an examination of one yeat's observa- 
tions on the influence of the Moon on the mercury in the Barome- 
ter, it does not appear that there is any certain rule to be laid down 
regarding it, However, it may be affirmed that the direction of the 
winds has more effect upon it, as we nevér fail to see the mercury 
highest when the wind blows from'the NW ; in a lesser degree from 
the N, and lowest of all when it proceeds from the SE quarters, 
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From the foregoing Diary of the Weather, it may be remarked 
iu regard to the variation of the Barometer, that during the cold 
season, from November to March, the mercury is at its greatest 
height ; and at the lowest during the rainy months of May,’ June, 
July, August, and September. The variation of the Thermometer, 
or the differnce between the temperature of mid-day and that of 
the morning and evening is very trifling, seldom exceeding 3 or 4’ 
during the rains, whereas, during the cold season, the difference is 8 
or 10", 


Il. 


«1 Synopsis of *the diferent cases that may happen in 
deducing the Longttude of one place from anather by 
means of ARNOLD'S Chronometers, and of Jingling the 
rates when the difference of Longitude ts giver.—By 
Afr, Reuse Burrow: * 
ir was formerly the custom to give rules for calculation, with- 
out any investigation of their principles; but the contrary method 
has so much taken place &f late, that those who are not acquainted 
with the théseyof a subject are Seldom in a capacity of calculating 
at all; and those who’are acquainted with it, must cither lose time 
by recurring thereto continually, of run the hazard of often making 
mistakes, Indeed, the use of practical rules is so obvious, that Newton 
has often given them when he has omitted their demonstrations ; and 
the want of them has been noted by Bacon among the deficiencies of 
learning. The Hindoos were so particularly attentive in that respect, 
that they usually gave two"rules for the same operation ; one couch- 
ed in the shortest terms possible, and often in verse, for the ease of 
the memory ; and the other more at length, as an explanation, It 
therefore is much to be wished that authors would revert to the an- 
cient custom so far,as to pay some attention to the reduction of their 
knowledge to practice; that people may not,be under the necessity 
of investigating rules at the time that they want to use them. 
The following is pne tule, out of a great number, that I drew up 
for my own use, in defgersnining the situations of places in India ; and 
I insert it here on account of its utility and easiness of application. 
Let E=Error of the Watch from mean time at the first place ; 
e = Error from mean time at the second place ; 
T= Time bythe Watch at the second place, when the error was ¢ 
D = Difference of Longitude between the places ; 
Ne Interval of meaa time between the observations at the two 
places (found by taking the interval by the Watch, and cor- 
recting it according to the estimated rate, &c } e 

r=Rate of the Watch, or what it gains or loses in a day of 
mean time. Then, 
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MEMORANDUMS concerning An Opp Butipine, 7x 


the Hadjipore District, near thé Gunduc River, &.— 
By Mr REUBEN Burrow. 


‘Tue pyramids of Egypt, 3s well as those lately discovered 
in Zreland (and probably too the Tower of Babgl) seem to have 
been intended for nothing more than images of Makadeo. 

Two of the Sakkava pyramids described by Norden, are, like 
tpany of vife, small ones, Q¥aally built of mudin the villages of 
Bengal, One of the pytanfids of Dashour, drawn by Pocock, is 
nearly similar to that I am going to mention, except in the acute- 
ness of the angle, Most of the Pagodas of the Carnatic are either 
complete or truncated pyramids ; and an old stone-building with- 
out any cavity, which I saw in Vamdbeak, near the Cetadeda river, 
on the Arracan coast, differed so little from a pyramid, that I aid’ 
not suspect it was meant for the image of Seeva, tilt I was told it 
by the natives, 

The largest building of the kind which I have yet seen in 
Indta, is about two days journey up the Gundue river, near a place 
called Kessereak : it goes by the name of “Bheem Sain's Dewry'; dub 
seems evidently intended for the well-known image of Muhadeo ; 
having originally been a cylinder plaged* upon the frustum of a 
cone, for the purpose of being seen ata distance, It is at present 
very much decayéd ; and it is not easy to tell whether the upper 
part of the cylindér fas been globular or conical; a considerable 
quantity of the outside is fallen down, but it still may be seen a 
good distance up and down the river, 

‘* The day,I went from the river to view it was so uncommonly 
hot, that the walk and a fever together obliged me to trust tg the 
Weasurements of a servant. For want of a better instrument, he 
took the circumference of the cylindrical part, in length ofa spear, 
and from that as a scale, and a sketch of the ‘building taken St a 
distance, I deduced the following dimensions, What depeadeace 
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there may be on his measures, I cannot determine ; but probably 
they are not very erroncous, = « ; 
Diameter of the cylindrical part, tee ae 64 feet 


Height of the cylinder, ous ‘ Cone 65 
Height of the conic frustum on which, the 

eylinder is placed, ae . oe 93 
Diameter of the cone at the base, ae 363 


Both the cone and the cylinder were of bricks; those of the 
Jast were of different sizes, many df them two spanselong and one 
broad ; othurs were of common ‘size, but thinner; and they were 
well burnt, thoughkbedded in mortar little better than mud. There 
did not appear any signs of the cylinder’s being hollow: the coni- 
cal part was overgrown with jungle; but I broke through it in 
several places, and found It everywh€fe brick, 

I do not recollect whether ft be visible from the site of the an- 
cient city wherg the famous pillar of Singeak stands, or not; but 
havea faint idea that it is. What the intention of these extraordinary 
columns may have been originally, is perhaps not so casy to tell ; 
at first sight it would seem that they were for holding inscriptions, 
because thore of Bettiah, Dehli, and JlaXdbad, have inscriptions 
{though in a character that has not been y&t decyphered) ; but the 
pillar of Singeah seems to have none whatever, for some Bramins 
told me they attended at the time it was dug to the foundation, 
near twenty feet under ground, by a gentleman of Patna, who had 
hopes to have found some treasures ; and that there were not the 
Jeast vestige of any inscription upon it. Probably those pillars, 
Cleopatra's Needle, and the Devil's Bolts at Botoughbridge, may all 
have the same religious origin. 

Perhaps the connection of time and place may apologize for the 
divercity of the subject, in mentioning, that while I sat under the 
shade of a large tree neat the pyramid, on account of the sultry heat, 
some of the people of the adjacent village came and played there with 
cowries on a diagram, that was formed by placing five points in ae 
circujar order, and joining every pair of alternate points by a line, 
which formed a kind of pentagon ; this brought to mg recollection 
a circumstance told me by a gentleman in Zug/and,—That an old 
pieée of silver plate had been dug out of the earth with such a 
figure upon it ; the use of it was totally unknown, as well as the 
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age; and Iwas desired to find what geometrical properties the 
figure possessed. One, I remember, was, that if any number of 
points whatever were placed in a circular order, and each two alter- 
wate points joined, then the sum of all the salient angles of the 
figure would be equal to two right angles when the number of 
points was odd; but sequal to four right angles when the number 
waseven. Lnclid’s properties of the angles of the ttiangle and 
trapezium, are particular cases of these ; but I had no suspicion of 
the real intention of the figure till I saw the use here made of it. 
It seems however an argument in favour of the indentity of the 
Dinds and Bramin3, as well hs anther weil knettn diagram, 
usually called the “Walls of Tray,” which was ustd originally in the 
Hindoo astrology. These figures, however, appear to have flowed 
from a puch higher sou and to have relation to what Leibuits 
Shad a distant idea pf in hiseAnalysis of Situation, Euclid in his fo- 
risms, and Girard perhaps in his Restitution of them, In fact, as 
the modern Algebraists Have the advantage of tuansfering a great 
part of their labour from the head to the hands, so there is reason 
to believe that the Hindoos had mechanical methods of reasoning 
geometrically, much more extensive than the elementary methods 
made use of at preset ; and that even their games were deduced 
from and intended perhaps to*be examples of them: but this 
deserves to be treated more at length elsewhere. 

The same apology may perhaps excuse my mentioning here, 
that the idea of the JVéle’s deriving its floods from the melted 
snows, as well as the Ganges, appears to be rather imaginary: they 
seem to be caused principally by the,rains ; for the high hills 
beyond’the Herdwar apparently retain their snow all the year, and 
therefore the quaatity*melted could never produce the enormous 
swell of the Gaggas ; not to mention that the effect of a thaw 
seems different from what would arise from the mere difference of 
heat, and therefore might partly take place in winter and the dry 
season. That the rains are sufficient for the purpose, without recur- 
ting to the hypothesis of melted snows, appears from the following 
fact :—- A little before I observed the aforesaid pyramid, I had been 
a considerable distance up the Gunduc; the river was low for the 
time of the year, and the hills that skirt the borders of Nepaut 


were clear, and apparently not above fifteen cose distant: soon 
wt 
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after, & heavy shower fell upon them for some hours, and the river 
was in a short time filled to the very banks, and contioued 0 for 
mmaty days; and large trees were torn up by the root, and came 
driving down with such force by the torrent, that my boat was 
often endangered, Now, on these hills there was detually no snow 
whatever; and as fhe rise was obviously: caused by the rangi 
may reasonably be concluded that the same effect has the same 
cause in othe places 


IV. 


OBSERVATIONS of some of the Eglipses of Jurirer’s 
Satellites —By Mr, Revsex Burrow. 


The Jollowing in the Ganges and Burrampootre Rivers, 


Apparent time 1787 F 





g 
& 
= 





Place ef Observation, 








Sep. 93 1 at 9 2 foderate, | Tam. | Baikipore Granary, 
34 15 40 22 3 Ditto, Irom, Ditto, 
Oct, 1113 45 14 1, | Ditto, Imm. — | Colgong ; Cleveland’s Bungalo, 
33 10 96 20 3 Ditto, Emer, | Mouth of Jellingy, 
4 38 at 28 a Imm. Shore of Ganges South of Pabnay 
eo 1 Imm: 
3 Hi 13 et * | Bitto, Imm. 
40 14 35 1 3 Ditto, Emer. | Dudes; Nabob's bense, 
Nov, 19 8 $6 32 2 Ditto, » am. | Tealcopee, Butrampootre, 
26 11 33 45 2 Ditto,’ fmm. | Bakkagnar Chott, 
26 13 13 57 t Ditto, Im, Ditto, 
28 7 43 32 1 Ditto, Cazycotta, 
2 5 Ima. Goalparah, 
1 Imm. Ditto, 
3 Ditto, Ino, Ditto, 
1 Ditto, Imm, Dit ° 
gm | Very hazy, | Imm. | Budjrapors, 
' Imm, Ditto, 
1®@ | Hasy, Tam. Tingarchor, 
8 ito, * Imm, Ditt 
1 Ditto, Emer. Luckipore, 





The following on the Arracan Coast. 








tine 1788. | Satelite, | Weather. |im.oe Em. Place of Observation. 


Ay 
Ee 
Feb. *§ 10 18 12: ‘mer. Cheduba, Flag Staff point, 





7 
12 12 13 54 1 Alittlehasy,] Emer. Ditto May awoody Fort, 
a 83939 ,| & Moderate, | Emer, ean Ty Fert 
23 10 57 $3 a Ditto, Emer. Dine, o Ryastemor 

1035 33,1, ¢ Ditto, Emer, | Cheduba, Ceda S 


The following were observed at Colonel Watson’s Docks 
at Kidderpore, ear the mouth of the Nullah. 














Placa of Obser@ation. 











oh, 15 8 36 36 T 
19 754 2 a ditto, Emer. 
22 10 34 41 ' ditto, ‘Emer. . 
gi tae 1 ditto, Emer. 
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The following in the Ganges and Rohilcund, 6. 





Apparent time 1788, 
anole 

















Satellite. | ‘Weather, ja. crm, 
























Place of Observation. 









“Tet 8a 5 3 | Moderate, | Ener pare, 
PPA 3 Ditto, Imm. | Benares OGservatory, 
Nov. 1 15 42 36 2 | Ditto, Imm, | Ubusar Camp, 
4237 44:33 ts | Bay, Imm, | Ilkshabad Fort, 
ag a3 tb 1 Correahgotta, 
210 a B 3 In the Ganges 5m below Nadi 
2014 9$%:) 3 Ginn, 
at 13 $8 z Jeiemon, 
27 44 44 39 3 wapers Magnsine Gavt, 
2815 49 a3 i 
pe 238 a Bite, 4 
eo, BZ TS 2a: 2 loogn: aut, 
32a | t pope Gr 
14 23 S457 t Futtyghur Magazine, 
9 20 53 Py Ditto, Dr. Cook's Gaut, 
Or 15 44 St Fi Ditto, 
age 2 4 1 Ditto, 
a¥ 17 3g oa: | Colterah, 
301302 48 r ereedport, ‘pe 
2 " 
3 Piles Ea Gab, 
3 Bowellak, 
wert 
a Bhyrab, 
34 t Tskoordwnr, 
25 4 Nidjilnbad, 
23 5 1 dite, 
Feb, 54 53 22 49 3 
14 14 33 49 7 Bist 
+ 16 848 8 a Hugagnpare, 
w 833 « Ditto, 
v7 ti] 4 7 
wp 6 ag 4 me 
3.10 50 FT a Chandow: 
12 48 33 x Feira Be Cook's Gaut, 
141110 3 
9 a2 ar 3 
11 93 $6 1 
a 9 440 a 
27 7 5910 1 
27 uy ot 2 
ay 10 31 10 3 
Apr 3 9 86 45: 1 
30.11 $9 a8 | 2 
ig 8 30 50 1 
26 10 38 23 1 


The following 





were observed at Russahpugly near Calcutta, 








Phace of Observation. 











Apparent time 17%9- | sateite. | Weather. [nom] 

Way a 850) 

Dee. 19 11 59 15 1 i," Toor 
wee sss | 3 { Ditto, Inn, 
andtan's | 2 | Moderate, | fem. 

ip 26 13:49 38 t Ditto, inn. 
1790. 
jan, argagge | 2 [Ditto Imm. 

j 1 - 3 Fh : Mis Tom, 

az10 4448 | 9} Ditto, Inn, 
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Apparent, time ,1785- | Sytette, | Weather. freee Place of Observation, 
rr a el 
Jem. 24 9 40 57 





3 
37 to 8 19 1 lerate, | Imm, 
3113: 3635 iy 3 Very hazy, | Imm, 
Feb. 117 32 48 1 iazy, Imm, 
312 1 30 t Moderate, | Imm. 
17 10 38 18 2 Ditto, Emete 
lg 12 2 36 ' Ditto, Emer, 
26 14 28 38 i lazy, Emer, 
28 8 57 23 1 M Emer 
March, 7 9 O52 3 Dittong Emer, 
§ 16 24 13, I lazy, Emer, 
1 718 14"} ot MEderate, | Ener, 
23 9 14 35 1 Ditto, Emer, 
2 7x6u } 4, (Dito, 5 Imm, 


The two following were at Jowgatta nedy Krishnagur, 





Apparent ume 9790. | Satatite. | forger. hm ora Piace of Observation, 


pr aa 10 27 go fe Emer. 
22 11 3t 10 1 Ditto, Emor. | 











Those to the 31st of March 1788, were observed with a glass 
made by Watkins, that magnified about 110 times; those from 
thence to the rath of May 1790, were observed with one of Rams- 
en's telescopes of the sort lately made for the navy ; and the remain: 
der witha glass made byeDo//and, that magnifies about eighty times. 

I shall conclude these observations with a remark that highly 
aoncerns both the buyers and makers of telescopes; namely, that 
the parts which compose the object glass of an Achromatic, are 
generally put together in such a manner that they cannot be taken ‘ 
asunder ; and the brass part that they are bedded in, shoots a num- 
ber of chymical ramifications between ghe*glasses, that in the course 
of a year renders 2 telescope of little or no service, This defect 
the maker may easily remove by making the compound object glass 
capable of being ‘taken to pieces, or the parts in some other subs» 
ance not liable to this defect. 


V. 
A Proof that the Hindoos had the BrnomtaL THroreM. 
By Mr. Revsen Buxrow. 


Sue Islands in the Bay of Bengalare, many of them, covered 
with shells and marine production# to a great height, and there are 
beds of large,smooth pebbles near the Herdwar,’some hundreds of 
feet above the present level of the Ganges ; the sea has therefore gra- 
dually been retiring, and consequently the position of the Equator 
was formerly farther north than itis at resent in this Gart of the 
earth: and if a few similar praise made in other count 
tries, it is evident that the ancient situation of the pole upon the 
surface of the garth might be determined sufficiently near for 
explaining many difficulties and paradoxes in geographical antiqui- 
ties, For this purpose also it would be adviseable to have perma- 
gent meridian lines drawn in high northern latitudes, to be compared 
in succeeding ages, and also to have marks‘ cut upon rocks io the 
sea, to shew the proper level of the water. . 

In the aforesaid position of the Equator, the sands of Zartary 
were inhabitable and the Siberian climates temperate ; the deserte 
of the Lesser Bukharia were theo parf of the seat of the Paradise of 
Moses ; andthe four sacred Rivers of Eden went through Jxdia, 
China, Siberia, and into the Caspian Sea, respectively. This appears 
from a Bramin map of the world in the Sanscrit /anguage, which 1 
met with about two years ago in the higher farts of /#dia, together 
with a valuable treatise of geography upon the system of Boodh ; 
both of which I communicated, with my idea on the subject, to 
Mr. Wilford, of the Bengal Engineers; and from him the world 
may expect shortly to be favoured with the first true ‘fepreseatation 
of Scriptural and Hindoo Geography. bi 

rom the aforesaid country the -Hindoo religion probably 
spread over the whole earth : there are signs of it in every northern 
couptry, and in almost every system of worship. In England it is 
obvious; Stonehenge is evidently one of the Temple of Bodh; and 
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the Arithmetic, the Astronomy, Astrology, the Holitays, Games, 
names of the Stars, and figuics of thg Constellation-, the ancient 
Monumentss Laws, and even the languages of the diffrent nations, 
have the strongest marks of the same original. The worship of the 
sua and Gre, huofan and animal sacrifices, &c. have appar ently once 
heen universal : the religious ceremonies pf the papists seem in many 
parts tobe a mere servile copy of those of the Goseigns and Fokeers,; 
the Christian Ascetics were very little different from their filthy ori- 
ginal the Byraggys, &c ; even the hell of the northern nations is not 
at all like the hell of the scripture, except in some few particulars ; 
but it is so striking’ a likeness of t#,hell of the Afndoos, that I 
should not at all be surprised if the story of the’soldier that saw it 
in Saint Patrick's purgatory, desciibed in Matthew Paris's histay, 
should hertafter Earn out twhg merely «translation from the Sans- 
crit, with the names chahgetl, The different tenets of Popery and 
Deism have a great similarity to the two doctrines of Brakma and 
Boodh 7 and as the Bramins were the authors of the Ptolemaic sys- 
tem, so the Boodhists appear to have been the inventors of the 
ancient Phslolasc, or Copernican, as well as of the doctrine of 
attraction ; and probably too the established religion of the Greehs 
and the Eleusinian mygteries may only be varieties of the two dif- 
ferent sects. That the Dsuids of Britain were Bramins is beyoud the 
least shadow of adoubt; but that they were all murdered and their 
sciences lost, is out of the bounds of probability; it is much more 
likely that they turned Schoolmasters, and Freemasons, and Fortung- 
tellers, and id this way part of their sciences might easily descend to 
posterity, as we find they have done, An eld paper, said to have been 
found by Locke, bears a considerable degree of internal evidence both 
of its own antiquity and of his idea ; and on this hypothesis it will be 
easy to account for any difficult matters that perhaps cannot < 
clearly be done on any other, and particularly of the great similarity 
between the Hindoo sciouces and ours: a comparison between our 
eldest scientific writers and those of the Hindoos will set the matter 
beyond dispute ; and fortunately the works of Bede carry us twelve 
hundred yegrs back, which is near enough to the time#of the 
Druids to give hopes of finding there some of their remains, f 
should have made the comparison myself, but Bede is not an quthor 
to be met within this country ; however, I compared an Astrolab: 
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' 
in the Nagry character (brought by Dr. Afackinnon from Jynagur) 
with Chancer’s description, ang found them to agree most minutely : 
even the center pin which Chauc#r calls “the horse” has a horse’s 
head upon it in the instrument ; therefore if Chancer’s description 
should happen to be a translation from Bede, it witl be a strong ar- 
gument in favour of. the hypothesis, for we then could have nothing 
from the Arabians, What Bungey and Swisset may contain, will 
also deservesinquiry ; and that the comparison may be, the readier 
made, where the books are procurable, J mean very shortly to pub- 
lish translations of the Lee/avatty and Bey Ganete, or the Arithme- 
tic and Alg¥twa of the Higfoos. * 

It is much td be feared, however, that many of the best trea- 
tises of the Hindoos are lost, and that many of those that remain 
are imperfect. By the help of a Puy l translated «Part of the, 
Fee Ganeta near six years ago, whefs no Zumpean but myself, IT 
believe, even suspected that the Hindoos had any Algebra ; but 
finding that mye copy was imperfect, f deferred completing the 
translation, in hopes of procuring the remainder, I have since 
found a small part more, and have seen many copies ; but from the 
wian of the work (which in my opinion is the best way of judging) 
they still seem to be all imperfect, though the copier generally 
talses care to put at the end of thtm that they are complete. I 
lhave the same opinion of the Lee/avarty, and for the same reason : 
indeed, it is obvious that there must have been treatises existing 
where Algebra was carried much farther ; because many of their 
rules in Astronomy are approximations deduced from Infinite series, 
or at least have every appgarance of it ; such, for instance, as find- 
ing the sine from the arc,“and the contrary ; and finding the 
angles of a right angled triangle from the hypothenuse and sides, 
independent of tables of sines; and several others of a similar na- 
ture, much more complicated, I have been informed by one of 
their Pundits, that, some time ago, there were other treatises of 
Algebra besides that just mentioned, and much more difficult, 
though he had not seen them ; and therefore as it is possible they 
may still be existing, and yet be in danger of perishing very soon 
it is much to be wished that people would collect as maay of the 
books of science as possible (their poetry is in no dange:) and par- 
ticularly those of the doctrine of Beads, which perhaps way be met 
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with towards Thibef, That many of their best books are depraved 
and lost is evident, because there is not now a single book of geo- 
metrical elements to be met with ; and yet that they had elementa 
not long ago, and apparently more extensive than those of Euclid, 
is obvious from some of their works of no great antiquity ; the 
same rematks are applicable to their Cosmographical remains, in 
some of which there are indications of an Astronomy superior to 
that of the Soofya Siddhkant, and such popular treatises. 

Till we can therefore find some of their more superior works, 
it must be rather from the form and construction of tMeir astrono- 
mical tables and rules, and the properties implied in their accidental 
solutions of questions, & Yhat we can judge what they formerly 
knew, than otherwise. That they were acquainted with a differen- 
tial method similar to Mewton's, 1 shalb give many reas@ns for believ- 
ing, in a treatise on the principles of the Hind8o Astronomy, which 
E began more than three years ago, but was prevented from 
Gnishing, by a troublesommand laborious employment that for two 
years gave” me no leisureewhatever ; aud which (though the small 
time I had to spare since has been employed in writing a comment 
on the works of Nerwtor, and txplaining them to a very ingenious 
native who is translating them into Arabic) 1 hope ere long 
to have an opportunity of completing’ At present I shall only 
give an extract of a paper explaining the construction of sogie 
tables, which first It& me to the idea of their having a differential 
method : it is part of ne, out of a number of papers that were 
written in the latter part of the year 1783 and the beginning of 1784, 
and of which several copies were taken by different people, and. 
some of them sent to England, This particular extract was to in- 
vestigate the rules at pages 253, 254, and 253 of Mons. Geutil's 
‘Voyage of which the author says, “ Jg nai pu savoir sur quels 
 prinaipes cette table est fondec,” Sc, and is as follows: 

" Now, by pyocetding in the manner explained in the aforesaid 
“paper, to calcujate the right ascension and ascensional differgnce 
“for Tirvalour, and afterwards taking the differences algeinically, 
“and reducing them to puls of a Gurry, as in the following table, 
“the principles of the method will be evident. 
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I. Antena. Firat diff, of ObL tte far) 

: lex ‘Asc. Dif | Acumion [ = io sae 
rr a a 5 

ooo 0 

37 $4—2 19 a $4—2 19 | 279-23) 256 
57 49—4 13 255-1 —1 5] 299-19 | 280 
gO O—4 59| 321 g2a— 8) «314 
122 114 13 | 32 11+0 Or 322+ 8 330 
152 6—2 19 | 29 §5+1 54] 209+1 318 
180 O+0 ©0| 27 §44+2 19| 279+ 302 
200 §4+8 19 | 27 54+2 19 | 279+33 302 
237 49+4 13 | 29 57+1 54] 299419] 318 
270 O+4 59 | 32 I1+0 46 g22+ 8 330 
10 | 362 s1+4 13 | 32 110,46 | 322— 8}. 314 
It] 332 642 19 | 2955—1 54] 299—19,| 280 
12 | 360 O+0 0} 27 54—2 19 279—23 256 


“The fifihitand sixth coluthns sufficiently explain the tables in 
" page 253 and 254 of Mons, Gentil; but there remains a part more 
© difficult, namely, why in calculating the Banga,” or the doubles of 
the first differences of the ascénsional PFrence “28 of the Jength , 
“of the shadow is taken for the first $ of the, first term for the 
‘ ascond, and } of the first term for the, third.” “The primary 
“reason of taking differences here'seems to be that the chords 
“may be nearly equal to the arcs, and that, by adding of the 
“ differences, the arcs themselves may be found nearly ; the reason 
‘will appear from the following investigation. Let N be the 
“equatorial shadow of the Bramins in Bivigles, then 720 the 
“length of the Gnomon, or twelve Ongles, will be to N the shadow, 
“as radius to the tangent of the latitude; and radius to the 
“tangent of the latitude as the tangent of the declination to 
‘the sine of the ascensional difference ; consequently 720 is to N 
“as the tangent of declination to the sine of the asctnsional dif- 
‘ference, Now if the doglinations for one, two, and three signs 
“ be substituted in the last proportion, we get the sines of thé three 
“ ascensional differences in terms of N and known.quantities ; and, 
“if these values be substituded in the Newtonian form for finding 
* the arc from the sine, we get the arcs in parts of the radius; and 
“if each of these be multiplied by 3600 and divided by 6,28318, 
“ the values comes out in puls of a Gurry if N be in Bingées, but in 
“parts of a Gurty if N be in Ougles ; and by taking the doubles, 
“we ge? the values nearly as follows: 
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Values. Difference 

0,00000 N 3 ; 
0,33056 N 0.33056 N=} N nearly, 

059928 N  0,26872 of df N nearly, Lthe values used by 
0,70860 N | 0,10932 N=$of 4 Nnearly, j the Sramsns. 


“Now, becasue the values in the first column are doubles of 
“the ascensional differences for one, two, and three signs, their 
“halves are the ascfnsional differenees in parts of a Gurry, suppo- 
"sing N to be in Ongies ; and if each of these halves be multiplied 
“by sixty, the products, ngmely, 9.9168 N, 17,9789, and 21,2580 
“N will be the same*in puls of a Gurry ; and if to get each of 
“these nearly Jn round numbers, the whole be multiplied by three, 
“and afterwards divided by three, the three grodutts will be 29,75 
“N, §3,94 N, and 63,77 N, which are nearly equal to thirty N ; fifty- 
“four N, and sixty-four N respectively ; and hence the foundation 
“of the Bramin rale is Wvident, which directs to multiply the equa- 
“torial shadow by thifty, fifty-four, and sixty-four respectively ; 
nd to divide the produgts by three for the Chorardo in pula: 
and these parts answer to one, two, and thrée signs of longitude 
“from the true equinox ; and therefore the Ayanongsh, or Brantin 
“precession of the equinox, must be added to find the abtermedt: 
“ate Chorardo by, proportion,” 

THiough the agreement of this investigation with the pal 
results, is no proof that the Hindus had either the differential 
method, or Algebra, it gave me at the time a strong suspicion of 
both ; and yet, for want of knowing the name that Algebra went 
by in Sanserit, 1 was near two years before I found a treatise on it, 
and even’ then I should not have known what to enquire for, if it 
had not come into my mind to ask how they investigated their rules, 
Of the differential method, I have yet met with no regular treatise, 
but have no toubt whatever that there were such, for the reasons 
I before hirfted at; and I hope others will be more fortunate in 
their enquiries after it than myself. 

With respect to the Binomial Theorem, the application of it to 
fractional, indices will perhaps remain for ever the exclusive pro- 
perty of Newton; but the following question and its solution 
evidentlyshaw that the Hindoos understood it in whole nimbers to 
the full as well as Briggs, and much better than Pascal Dr. 
Hutton, in a valuable edition of Sherwin's tables, has lately done 
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justice to Briggs | but Mr. Wéitchel/, who some years before pointed 
out Briggs as the undoubted inventor of the differential method, 
said he had found some indicétions of the Binomial Theorem in 
much older authors, The method however by which that great 
man investigated the powers independent of each other, is exactly 
the same as that in the following translation from the Sanserst, 

“A Raja's palace had cight doors ; now these doors may either 
“be opened by one ata time, or by two at a time, or by three at a 
“time, and so on through the whole, tillat last all are opened to- 
“gether, It is required to tell the numbers'of times that this- can 
“be done? . . 3, = 

“Set down the number‘ of the doors, and proceed in order, 
“gradually decreasing by one to unity, and then in a contrary 
* order, 

, as follows : « 7 . 
876543216" ©, 
12345678 
‘ ’ 

“ Divide the firlt number eight by the unit beneath it, and the 
“quotient eight shews the gumber of times that the doors can be 
“opened by one at a time. Multiply this last cight by the next 
“tefn seven, and divide the procuct by the two, beneath it, and the 
" result twenty-eight is the number of times that two differerit doors 
“ may be opened ; multiply the last found twenty-eight by the next 
“ figure six, and divide the product by the three beneath it, and the 
“quotient fifty-six shew the number of times that three different 
“doors may be opened. Again, this fifty-six multiplied by the 
“next five, and divided by the four beneath it, is seventy, the num- 
“ber of times that four different doors may be opened. In the same 
“manner fifty-six is the number of times that five can be opened ; 
“twenty-eight the number of times that six can be*opened ; eight 
“the number of times that seven can be opened ; 4nd lastly, one is 
“the number of times the whole may be opened together, and the 
“sum of all the diffetent times is 255.” 

‘The demonstration is evident to mathematicians ; for as the 
second term’ ’s coefficient in a general equation shews the sum of the 
roots, thérefore, i in the » power of 1 + 1 where everyeroas is unity, 
the coefficient shews the different ones that can be taken in # things: 
also, because the third term’s coefficient is the sum of the products 
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of alt the different twos of the roots, therefore when each root is 
unity the products of each two roots will be unity, and therefora 
the umber of units, or the coefficlent itself, shews the aumber of 
different ¢wos that can be taken in # things, Again, because the 
fourth term is the sum of the products of the different threes that 
can be taken among the rpots, therefore, when each root is unity, 
the product of each three will be unity, and therefore every unit in 
the fourth will shew a product of three different roots, gnd conse- 
quently the coefficient itself shows all the different sarees that can be 
taken in # things; and so for tHe rest. I should not have added 
this, but that I do n&t know well where fo refer to it, «? 

P,S, There is an observation, perhaps worth remarking, with 
respect to the change of the fvles; namely, thet the small rock- 
oysters ate generally af gad within about a foot above high 
water-marks flow possibly, natufalists may be able to tell the age 
of such shells neazly by their appearance ; and if so, a pretty good 
estimate may be formed of the rate of alteration of ghe level of the 
sea in such places where they are ; for I made some astronomical 
observations on a 19: « in the sea near an isfand about seven miles 
tothe south of th: “land of Ciedubs, on the Arracan Coast, whose y 
top was cighteen feetedbove high water-mark, and the whole rock 
covered with those shells fast grownto it, but all of them dead, except 
those which were a foot above the high water-mark of that day, 
which was February 2, 1 788, The shells were evidently altered 
alittle in proportion to their height above the water, but by no 
means so much as to induce one to believe that the rock had 
been many years out of it, All the adjacent islands and the coast 
shewed similar appearances, and therefore it was evidently no. par- 
tial elevation by subtearanean fires, or any thing of that sort; this 
is also apparent from the island of Céeduba itself, in which there is 
a regular succession of sea-beaches and shells more and more de- 
cayed to a great height. By a kind of vague estimation from the 
trees and the coasts and shells, &c. (on which however there is not 

dhe least dependence) I supposed that the sea might be subsidiog 
at the rate of about three inches in a year, 


ADRITIONS 


Page 117, Note. The gunya, I find, is the Aérxs of our bota- 
nists ; and I veffture to describe it from the wild plant compared 
with a beautiful drawing of the flower magnified, with which I was 
favoured by Dr, Anderson. 

‘ 


Cuass XVIL, “Oeder IV. « 


Cal, * Perianth funnef-shaped, indented above. 

Cor, Cymbiform ; Awning roundish, pointed, nerved. 
Wings anced, shorter than the awaing, 
Keel rather longer than the‘wings, ‘ 

Stam, Filaments nine, some shotter; anited in two sets at 
the top of a divided, bent, awl- +shaped body. ‘ 

Pist, Germ inserted in the ‘calyx, Style very minute at the 
bottom of the divided pody. Stigma, to the naked eye, obtuse ; in 
the microscope, feathered. 

Per, Alegume, Seeds, spheroidal ; black or white, or scarlet 
with black tips. 

Leaves pinnated; some with, some ‘without, an odd leaflet, 

Page 282. See the Plate Fig. 1. The female insect in its 
farva state, 2. The egg, which produces the male. 3, The male 
insect, 4. The head with jointed antennz. §. The wings on one 
side, The preceding figures are much magnified, but in just propor- 
tion, 6. A piece of Lec, of its natural size, 7, The inside of the 
external coat of the cells.’ 8, One of the utriculi, The two last 
figures are a little magnified, 
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